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JAPAN'S PRISON SYSTEM 
JOHN LEWIS GILLIN 


OR sixty years Japan has been going 

to school to the Western World. In 

nothing is this more apparent than 
in her prison system. Under the leader- 
ship of her great Meiji Emperor and his 
advisers commission after commission was 
sent to Europe and America to study 
western ways of doing things. They 
came back and the government put into 
operation what they had learned. The 
prison law is dated the 27th day of the 
third month of the 41st year of Meiji. 
Japan has followed the English system 
rather than the American, although 
certain features of the American system 
have been adopted. 

In the Japanese system there are four 
kinds of prisons: (1) The prison for penal 
servitude; (2) the prison for imprison- 
ment; (3) the house of detention; and 
(4) the prison for confinement. The first 
is for those who under the law are sen- 
tenced to penal servitude, much as in the 
English system. The second is for those 
guilty of less serious offenses who are 
sentenced to imprisonment. The third is 
for still less serious offenders who are 
sentenced under the law to detention. 
The fourth is intended for the confinement 
of accused persons awaiting trial, and for 
those under sentence of death. Also in 
the fourth may be confined temporarily 
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those sentenced to ary of the first three 
kinds of prisons. Ina ‘‘house of custody”’ 
attached to a police station persons 
sentenced to penal servitude or imprison- 
ment may not be kept more than a month. 

For youthful offenders under eighteen 
years of age special institutions are 
provided, if they have been sentenced to 
penal servitude for two months or more, 
or in case such special institutions have 
not yet been built, they must be confined 
in a special part of another prison carefully 
separated from older criminals. In such 
institutions or special departments they 
may be kept until they are twenty years 
old, or for the remainder of their sentences, 
if the sentences expire only three months 
after they have arrived at the age of 
twenty. Exceptions to the application of 
this rule may be made in case it seems 
necessary to do so, ‘having regard to the 
state, or the mental and physical develop- 
ment of the offenders.”’ 

In every prison there must be provision 
for the separate confinement of male and 
female offenders. Moreover, in case that 
one of each of the four classes of prisons is 
located in the same precinct, they must 
be separate institutions. 

Visitation of the prisons must be 
provided by the Minister of Justice. 
Judges and public procurators, or what we 
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call public prosecutors, may visit any of 
the prisons. Other persons who desire to 
visit the prisons for scientific purposes 
must get special permission to do so from 
the Minister of Justice. Only males may 
visit the male departments and only 
females the female departments of prisons, 
except by special permission of the Min- 
ister of Justice. Exception is seldom 
made, it was told me, when I successfully 
applied to have Miss MacDonald go with 
me as my Official interpretor. No minor 
is permitted to visit a prison. 

Provision is made for complaints by 
prisoners against any prison official. 
If these are sealed, no prison official may 
open them but must forward them to the 
Minister of Justice. In case the prisoner 
complains to an imspector, no prison 
official may be present. 

The head of the prison is called, as in 
England, a governor. He must provide 
once or more a week a certain time when 
prisoners may see him about prison treat-, 
ment or about his own personal affairs. 
Records of these interviews must be kept 
by the governor of the prison. He has 
control of all the guards and others who 
have immediate charge of the prisoners. 
Upon him, as with us, depends the char- 
acter of the prison. 

The law provides that ‘‘a house of 
work”’ shall be attached to every prison. 
In spite of the quaintness of the language 
the meaning is clear to anyone who visits 
the prisons, that provision must be made 
for workshops in which the men may be 
employed. I found these in every prison 
I visited, except in those which had been 
shaken down by the earthquake, where 
the prisoners were engaged in rebuilding, 
and even here workshops were a part of 
the plant under construction. 

None of these provisions applies to 
the military or naval prisons. They are 
governed under different statutes. 
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ADMISSION OF PRISONERS 


The documents usually accompanying 
the prisoner when he arrives at the prison 
in the United States are provided for in 
the prison law of Japan. The person of 
the incoming prisoner may be examined 
by the governor of the prison, and the 
prison physician must examine him to 
determine whether he have any contagious 
disease. When in connection with the 
prison there is an isolation ward or 
hospital, the infected prisoner must be 
kept in that until he recovers. If there is 
none, he may be removed to such an 
institution outside the prison. The 
governor may have a photograph taken of 
the prisoner. Since, however, the police 
are supposed to have a record of all 
identifying data, this is not often required. 
There are detailed provisions regarding 
the records to be kept at the prison 
concerning each prisoner. I saw these ina 
number of institutions. They are rather 
more detailed than those kept in most of 
our American prisons. 

There is one rather peculiar provision 
concerning women prisoners. If the 
woman has a child, it may live with her, if 
no other method of caring for it can be 
found, until it is a year old. Then it 
must be given into the care of the civil 
authorities in the place where the prison 
islocated. Iam told that usually a proper 
guardian can be found for it outside the 
prison. The same rule applies to a child 
born in a prison. Care is taken that a 
woman warden examine and bathe a 
woman prisoner. This may seem strange 
when one remembers that in many parts of 
Japan men and women bathe together, 
and even in such cities as Tokio and 
Kyoto, the public bath houses, while 
having separate sides for the two sexes, 
are so arranged that a person entering 
may see into either side. Evidently this 
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rule is intended to prevent abuse in the 
prison. 

While nothing is said in the printed laws 
or in the published regulations about 
separate provisions for the sexes, I learned 
that in actual practice the two sexes are 
confined in different parts of the same 
prison. However, Japan has not gone as 
far in provisions for the care of women 
delinquents as has the United States or the 
European nations. Possibly the explana- 
tion is that there are very few Japanese 
women criminals. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PRISONERS 


Japan has attempted to carry out a very 
refined classification of prisoners. 

A prisoner committed for the first time 
may be kept in solitary confinement for 
three days. During those three days a 
study shall be made of him on the basis of 
which he shall be classified according to 
character, physical and mental condition. 
During those three days the prison record 
of the man must be made up. Moreover, 
any prisoner may be sent into solitary 
confinement, except such as are deemed 
unfit for such treatment by reason of their 
physical or mental condition. Whether 
they shall be placed in solitary confine- 
ment depends upon the judgment of the 
prison governor. Evidently this is sug- 
gested by the English practice of *‘proba- 
tionary”’ solitary confinement on commit- 
ment. 

The law very definitely states that ‘‘In 
any case of associate confinement, different 
prisoners shall be kept in different cells, 
being clearly distinguished from each 
other according to their nature, with due 
attention to the nature of crimes, personal 
character, number of convictions and 
age."’ As already noticed, all youths 
under eighteen years sentenced to penal 
servitude of two months or more, must be 
kept in a special institution or in a part of 
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the prison definitely set apart for them. 
Others under eighteen must be kept in 
separate cells carefully separated from 
any of the same age or upwards. The 
prison regulations have ordered this 
matter of solitary confinement in greater 
detail. The order of preference in sending 
different classes to solitary confinement, 
or what we should historically consider 
“‘separate confinement’ is as follows: 
(1) Any prisoners sentenced to two 
months or less; (2) any prisoners under 
the age of twenty-five; (3) first offenders; 
(4) those who have not yet served the 
first two months of their sentences. It is 
also provided that separate confinement 
should be given those who while under 
sentence are standing trial for another 
offence, or for an offence committed during 
imprisonment, if the cells can be found, 
and if it is not injurious to his health, 
mental or physical. Particular attention 
is given in the law or in the regulations 
that two prisoners who have been con- 
victed of a joint crime should not be 
allowed to associate in prison, either in 
the cells or outside. While the law 
allows the congregation of prisoners of 
all classes for purposes of medical examina- 
tions or religious services, it urges that 
different times be used for different classes, 
and provides for box seats for each man 
in the assembly halls as in France, so that 
communication between men sitting side 
by side is difficult. Provision is made that 
if it is impossible to keep the classes 
named apart during the day in workshop 
or congregate cell, solitary cells for them 
should, if possible, be provided for night. 
Thus, Japan has tried to apply separate 
confinement to prevent corruption in 
accordance with the ancient Pennsylvania 
system, but modified by the more recent 
experience of England and France. 

Save in exceptional cases, no prisoner 
can be kept in separate confinement more 
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than two years at a time. In the excep- 
tional cases extension is for only six 
months at a time. If the prisoner is 
under 18 years of age he cannot be kept in 
separate confinement without interruption 
more than six months. Any man in 
separate confinement must be examined 
every thirty days by the governor and 
medical officer, and by other prison of- 
ficials at frequent intervals during the 
day. No man can be sent to separate 
confinement if it appears to be injurious 
to mental or bodily health. 

In actual practice Japan is making 
strenuous efforts to carry out the separate 
confinement plan. In the new prison 
being built in Tokio on the ruins of the 
old one destroyed by the earthquake even 
in the assembly hall two separate divisions 
are provided opening upon the same 
stage. But the dividual wall effectually 
cuts off from view the prisoners on the 
other side of the partition. In the law 
as well as in actual practice she has a 
great many congregate cells for three or 
more prisoners. She has not been able to 
build fast enough to carry out this plan 
of classification perfectly. However, the 
prison officials to whom I talked think it 
works very well. 

She has built a large number of different 
institutions in the endeavor to provide the 
classifications contemplated in her law. 
For example the prison at Odawara is for 
first offenders from eighteen to twenty- 
three years of age. The two in Tokio are 
intended for different classes of prisoners. 
So, scattered over the Empire are various 
classes of institutions intended to carry 
out treatment by classes of prisoners. In 
spite of a hundred years of experiment in 
the classification of delinquents it is still a 
moot question whether classification is 
worth all the money it costs to carry it out 
properly. One wonders whether better 
returns for the money would not be 
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obtained by putting in superior officers 
and teachers of prisoners. However, 
something can be said for the scheme, 
Its value must wait upon careful study of 
the results. 


DISCIPLINE 


What the Japanese law describes as 
“Defence and Protection’’ pertains to 
measures to be taken to control unruly 
prisoners. The law tries to prevent the 
physical abuse of prisoners by officers by 
providing that ‘‘a sword or firearm which 
the prison officer carries with him under 
Law, Ordinance or Order, may be used 
against any prisoner’’ only in four sets of 
circumstances: (1) When a prisoner is 
dangerously committing or threatening to 
commit bodily violence; (2) When a 
prisoner carrying an offensive instrument 
sufficient to commit a dangerous act, does 
not comply with a direction to give it up; 
(3) When any prisoners are gathering 
together and raising a disturbance with 
intent to escape; and (4) When a prisoner 
who has attempted to run away from 
prison, is attempting to escape arrest, or to 
run away without submitting to any 
quieting order. In spite of the quaint 
language of the English translation, it is 
apparent that the Japanese have tried to 
prevent those abuses which have been 
revealed in American and English prisons. 
The regulations in the matter provide for 
the use of certain restraints which are not 
now used in the best American prisons. 
Five kinds of restraint are permitted under 
these regulations: (1) strait jacket; (2) 
fetters; (3) handcuffs; (4) chains; and 
(5) ropes. None of these may be used 
without express order of the prison 
governor. The strait jacket must not be 
used in escorting prisoners, and can only 
be applied to those who threaten to 
commit violence. It shall not be used for 
more than six hours at a time. I saw n0 
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prisoners wearing the waist coat, and was 
assured by the prison officials that it is 
seldom used. The fetters, i.e., anklets 
fastened together with a short chain I 
saw frequently enough to show that in 
some prisons it is used rather freely. The 
regulations provide that it shall be used 
only for the prisoners who try to commit 
violence or to escape. A chain to which 
two iron balls are attached is run through 
the fetters and then wound around the 


. waist and locked under the girdle. This 


is a mediaeval device which is generally 
condemned in western countries. The 
handcuffs and ropes are to be used for 
prisoners under escort or threatening to 
escape or commit suicide or violence. 
Chains are used to tie two prisoners 
together by binding it around the waist of 
each and locking it under the girdle. 
They are used only for prisoners working 
outside the prison and then only in case 
of necessity. However, in one of the 
prisons I saw a number of prisoners inside 
the prison chained together, but not to 
anything like the extent I observed in the 
Chinese prison in the International Con- 
cession in Shanghai, China. Fetters, as 
well as the strait jacket, are not to be used 
in escorting prisoners. And in case a gun 
or sword has been used against a prisoner 
it must at once be reported to the Minister 
of Justice. One wonders that these 
measures condemned by experience in 
America are still retained in use in progres- 
sive Japan. However, they are in general 
use in the Orient. 

A very interesting provision in the law 
relates to measures to be taken in case 
of ‘‘a calamity suddenly caused by nature 
or casualty.’’ This law is framed in view 
of Japan’s frequent earthquakes. In such 
an event the prisoners may be transferred 
to another prison, or in case that is 
impossible, they may be set free with the 
express understanding that they are to 
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appear within twenty-four hours at a 
police station and give themselves up. 
In case they do not surrender themselves, 
they are subject to severe punishment. 
Any prisoners who help the officers in case 
of such calamity are entitled to the same 
pecuniary rewards as those who have been 
injured or fallen sick while at work in 
prison industry. My visit was early 
enough after the great earthquake of 
1924 to enable me to ascertain how 
this provision worked. Interestingly the 
walls of one of the Tokio prisons were 
almost entirely destroyed, and the cell 
houses were disrupted, many prisoners 
perishing in the catastrophy. At the 
head of this prison was a man who had 
been in prison work almost forty years and 
is known all over Japan as a most progres- 
sive prison governor. As soon as possible 
after the quake, the chief-of-staff of the 
army sent a regiment of soldiers to sur- 
round this prison and guard the prisoners. 
The prison governor tried to get the 
officer in charge of the regiment to with- 
draw the troops, assuring him that if they 
were withdrawn, his prisoners would not 
escape, but the officer replied that he had 
been sent by the chief-of-staff and could 
not withdraw without his express com- 
mand. Fire and smoke prevented direct 
approach from the prison to the army 
headquarters. The warden went far 
around until he was finally able to reach 
the army official and repeated his request 
to him that he withdraw the troops, 
saying that unless they were withdrawn, 
he could not be responsible for the results, 
but promising with his life to be respon- 
sible for every one of his prisoners, if the 
troops were withdrawn. After some 
argument the army officer acceded to his 
request and withdrew the troops. Al- 
though months passed with the prisoners 
camped on the ruins of their prison, not a 
man escaped. At Yokahama where the 
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prison walls and cells were destroyed, 
only 14 of the 500 men who were released 
under the terms of this law did not give 
themselves up. 

One wonders whether with such an 
attitude towards law, the present stringent 
measures described above are necessary in 


Japan. 
PRISON LABOR IN JAPAN 


Japan's penal law provides for industrial 
work for the prisoners. In imposing 
industrial work on prisoners consideration 
shall be given to the sanitary condition 
and the general economy of the prison. 
Also regard must be had for the length of 
penalty imposed, the health, ability, 
former occupation, and the future pros- 
pects. These general statements of the 
law are amplified by the prison regula- 
tions. In imposing industrial work upon 
prisoners under eighteen years of age the 
proper education of the prisoners must be 
kept in mind in addition to the above 
named considerations. Prisoners are not 
allowed to work on government holidays 
and the 31st day of December and the first 
two days of January; these are the Japanese 
mew year days. Any prisoner whose 
father or mother has died shall not work 
for three days. 

The working hours, the kind of work 
each prisoner shall do is determined by 
the governor with the consent of the 
Minister of Justice. The stint to be 
required of each prisoner is the standard 
amount in free life, or may be a modifica- 
tion of this amount according to the 
capacity of the prisoners, or as fixed by 
the Minister of Justice. This amount 
may be varied in the case of decrepit, 
unsound, or disabled persons, and for 
persons under 18 years of age. However, 
a person who has finished his stint for 
the day must work on during the fixed 
working hours, a provision, one would 
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think, not calculated to the development 
of all one’s powers. When a prisoner has 
once chosen a particular kind of work, 
which he may do within limits, he may 
not change that work without good 
reason. 

While all the income from the work of 
the prisoners goes into the national 
treasury, provision is made that under 
administrative order prisoners may receive 
a reward or pecule as the French call it, 
according to ability and good conduct. 
Here we have a kind of wage for prisoners, 

Contract work in the prisons is allowed 
with the consent of the Minister of Justice. 
No prisoner is allowed to work outside the 
prison except those who have spent three 
months of their sentence in the prison. 
Prisoners with a six months’ sentence 
are not allowed to work outside. Those 
under 18 are also excepted from these 
requirements, 

In calculating the prisoner's wage, 
consideration is given to the amount he 
has produced, his conduct in the prison, 
and from that amount is deducted the 
value of any damage he may have caused 
to tools, goods and materials from malice 
or wilful neglect. For the following 
persons such reward shall not be calcu- 
lated and given: (1) Inmates who have 
not finished the first five months of their 
imprisonment since the second month of 
their committal; (2) persons who are in 
the month of their release; (3) inmates 
who have bad conduct records and a 
poor industrial record. For those who 
have been at work less than fifteen days 
no reward is computed. Those prisoners 
who are engaged in kitchen work or other 
domestic work in the prison, or who are 
engaged in other services necessary to the 
economical administration of the prison, 
and who may not be allowed the usual 
holidays and cessation from work for other 
reasons stated above, may be given af 
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amount in excess of that allowed other 
prisoners. 

The prison may impose conditions as to 
the way in which the money is spent by 
the prisoners. In general, however, the 
wage earned is not supposed to be given 
him until he is released from prison. 
But, in case of those prisoners who are 
entitled to 10 yen a month or more, and 
if the money is needed to support father, 
mother, wife or child, or to compensate 
the sufferer from his crime, or to purchase 
books or other necessary articles one- 
third of the amount may be given him 
while in confinement. Even the entire 
wage may be delivered him in case of 
especially urgent circumstances. Even an 
accused person awaiting trial in the prison 
may earn a wage and be given it under the 
same circumstances asa prisoner. In case 
the address of an escaped convict is not 
known for six months after his release any 
money coming to him under this scheme 
is cancelled back into the treasury. 

Another interesting feature of the 
prison law of Japan is the provision 
that any prisoner who has been injured or 
has fallen sick while at work, and has died 
in consequence or has become unable to 
carry on any business may be entitled to a 
pecuniary reward according to the circum- 
stances of the case. Such money reward 
shall be granted to the prisoner at the 
time of his discharge from prison, or, in 
the case of his death, to his father, 
mother, wife or child. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION OF 
PRISONERS 


All prisoners under eighteen years of age 
must be and any others may be given an 
education in prison. Even accused await- 
ing trial may, if they apply for it, be given 
the usual educational privileges. Those 
under eighteen must be given education in 
morals, reading, arithmetic, writing or 
other necessary subjects in accordance 
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with the primary school course of the 
Japanese school system not exceeding four 
hours per day. For those who have 
finished the primary school course, and 
for those in the same subjects as those who 
have graduated from the primary school, 
supplementary education shall be given 
for any term not exceeding two hours per 
day. 

Moral instruction is to be given on 
Sundays or holidays or at other times at 
the discretion of the prison governor. 
This moral instruction is to be given to 
accused persons and prisoners in solitary 
confinement or in the infirmary. In the 
Japanese prisons any one who has received 
information of the death of father or 
mother is taken to solitary confinement, 
and must there be given instruction every 
day. If he requests it, a service must be 
held in behalf of his deceased parent. 
Instruction is to be given to those persons 
who have had relations with a deceased 
prisoner, the instruction taking place in 
front of the coffin. 

When amnesty has been pronounced, as 
is often the case when a member of the 
royal family dies, when a man is dis- 
charged on trial, when provisional release 
is granted, or when a statement of a reward 
to a prisoner is made, instruction is to be 
given after calling together a whole or 
part of the prisoners in the institution at 
the place where the ceremony is held. 

Prisoners are to be permitted to read, 
look at maps or pictures, unless it is 
injurious to the good order of the prison. 
However, where prisoners are taken to 
associate confinement, not more than three 
volumes at a time, plus a dictionary are 
allowed. But newspapers or writings 
concérning current topics are forbidden. 
Prisoners in solitary confinement may in 
the judgment of the prison authorities be 
given ink, pen and paper purchases at 
their own expense. 

In accordance with these provisions, I 
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saw a number of the Japanese prison classes 
being held in not only the primary sub- 
jects but also in subjects of practical value 
in preparing them for a trade. Buddhist 
chaplains are to be found in the prisons 
whose business it is to give moral instruc- 
tion both by services and by private con- 
ference. Once Christian ministers were 
permitted to be prison chaplains, but 
recently only Buddhists have been per- 
mitted as regular chaplains, although 
Christian ministers are allowed to go into 
the prison at the request of prisoners to 
confer with Christians. 


FOOD, CLOTHING AND BEDDING 


The Prison Law of Japan provides that 
“prisoners under sentence shall be fur- 
nished with some fixed prison garments 
and bed-clothes; but any prisoners who 
have been sentenced to detention may be 
allowed to wear their own dress, and other 
prisoners may be allowed to wear under- 
garments at their own expense.’” Accused 
persons in prison and all other prisoners, 
except those described above, that is those 
sentenced to ‘‘a house of work,'’ must 
provide garments and bedding at their 
own expense. If they are unable to do so, 
the prison is to lend them these necessary 
articles. 

The regulations which have been made 
in applying this law go into great detail. 
The list shows that the articles to be 
supplied are the bare necessities. It is 
interesting to note, however, that among 
them is a toothbrush for each prisoner, 
and toothpaste or common salt. In 
addition to the ordinary garments there 
must be provided for those engaged in 
work a set of working garments. The 
governor with the permission of the 
Minister of Justice may extend the list of 
miscellaneous articles furnished to the 
prisoners according to the necessities of the 


case. 
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One who visits the Japanese prisons 
notes the dark red garments worn by 
most prisoners and the blue ones worn by 
others. The Regulations explain these 
variations. They prescribe that the gar. 
ments worn by prisoners under sentence 
are to be dark red. The blue ones are 
those lent to indigent prisoners, those 
supplied to persons sentenced to a work- 
house, and the garments for prisoners 
under eighteen years of age. 

The garments and bed-clothes furnished 
by the prisoners themselves are limited to 
those fitted to the season and which do 
not interfere with the health and order of 
the prison. Moreover, the governor of 
the prison is given authority to regulate 
the kind and number of garments which a 
prisoner may furnish himself. Those 
furnished by the prisoners must be kept 
mended and washed by the prisoners at 
their own expense. 

As I observed the garments and bedding, 
it seemed to me that the quantity and 
quality was adequate. The thick padded 
cloaks and the quilts look awkward, but 
since no heat is supplied in Japanese 
prisons, such garments are necessary to 
prevent suffering. 

As to food, the law requires that “‘A 
necessary quantity of food and water 
shall be allotted to each prisoner, taking 
into consideration hisconstitution, health, 
age, and the kind of work he is doing.” 
Persons awaiting trial are allowed to 
provide food for themselves. 

The kind and quantity of food set down 
in the regulations will be of interest. 
Each prisoner is allowed for each meal 
about a pint of ‘‘meshi,’’ or main part of 
the meal. This is made up of two-fifths 
cleaned rice of an inferior quality and of 
three-fifths barley. For a side dish the 
governor may spend not more than 5 sen 
—i.e. 2} cents) per day for each prisoner. 
The governor may change both the kind 
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and quantity of provisions in special 
circumstances, such as difference in local 
conditions, health considerations, or fluc- 
tuations of price, with the consent of the 
Minister of Justice. The usual drink is 
hot water, which in special circumstances 
may be changed by the governor to tea or 
wheat water. No alcoholic drink or 
tobacco is allowed. 

While this seems like a very meager 
ration, it is in fact, about what the 
ordinary Japanese coolie requires, except 
that the latter often has tea. I noticed 
that in some of the institutions I visited 
the govornor does modify this ration by 
giving certain prisoners working at hard 
manual labor a small piece of fish in addi- 
tion. That the ordinary ration is too 
little and too monotonous is contended by 
many people with whom I talked. I 
saw the meal of my ricksha man one day 
at Nara. It was merely a bowl of rice 
with a small fish on top. However, he 
topped it off with about half a pint of 
saki, ot, as he called it for my benefit, 
sweet wine. That his ordinary meal did 
not satisfy that particular coolie was 
evidenced by the fact that he ate what 
was left of my meal, which was at least 
twice as much as he had had of his own. 
When I asked some of the prison authori- 
ties about this meager ration, they said 
that they would not dare to give more, 
else many people outside would want to 
get into prison in order to get more and 
better food. As I remember, I have heard 
something like that among us about 
people breaking into prison in order to 
get a house over their heads, food, moving 
pictures, baths, etc. It has a strangely 
familiar sound. It may be true in a 
country with such a low food standard for 
the coolie class. 

Authority is given the governor to 
control the sale of goods to those within 
the prison. The prison doctor is required 
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to examine all provisions bought by the 
prisoners. All food “‘self-bought,’’ as 
the regulations style that provided by the 
prisoners themselves, must be eaten in the 
usual place by those who live in dormi- 
tories. Those in solitary confinement, of 
course, eat it in their cells. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL TREATMENT 


As one goes into the prisons of Japan he 
notices the closely clipped heads of the 
inmates. The Prison Law provides for 
that. Accused persons need not have 
their heads clipped, unless it is necessary 
for the health and cleanliness of the 
institution. Sentenced prisoners must be 
shaved at least every ten days. Prisoners 
must keep their own cells and dormitories 
clean. 

Exercise is provided for all classes of 
prisoners. The prisoners are exercised 
in the open air at least thirty minutes, 
except in rainy weather, and under excep- 
tional circumstances. This period may 
be extended to an hour. Gymnastic 
exercises may be used instead of just 
walking about in a circle. In the case of 
working prisoners daily exercise of the 
attificial variety is not required in some 
prisons. 

According to the Regulations baths 
must be taken once or more every five 
days during the months from June to 
September, and once in seven days the rest 
of the year. The governor may require a 
bath oftener according to the kind of work 
in which the prisoner is engaged. I was 
interested to see the provisions for bathing 
in the new prison being built on the ruins 
of the one in Tokio thrown down by the 
earthquake. In this prison the solitary 
cells each had its own bath tub, and its 
own toilet. The associate cells have 
adjoining them a sufficient number of bath 
tubs to take adequate care of their inmates. 
Some of the old prisons, however, have 
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very inadequate provisions for bathing and 
toilets. The bucket system and even the 
open latrine is still to be seen in some of 
them. 

There is a surgeon provided in each 
prison, and some kind of infirmary in 
most. The Law and the Regulations are 
very strict about disease. The whole 
matter is complicated by the attempted 
classification and separation of the various 
classes in the prisons. Thus, it is pro- 
vided that a man in solitary confinement 
shall be treated in his cell, unless it is 
necessary to take him to the infirmary, 
when he must if possible be confined in a 
solitary cell in the infirmary. Morever, 
any person under eighteen needing medical 
treatment whether in solitary confinement 
or not must be kept separate from others 
and must have separate hours for treat- 
ment. Obviously this rule complicates 
the matter for the prison authorities. 

Anyone under eighteen in solitary con- 
finement must be examined by the doctor 
once inevery thirty days. Others, except- 
ing those sentenced to associate confin- 
ment for more than a year, who must be 
examined once every six months, must be 
inspected at least once every three months. 
Strict provision for isolation of con- 
tagious patients are laid down both in 
the Law and in the Regulations. They 
are to be isolated for a week if they come 
from a place in which there is conta- 
gious disease. They may be inoculated 
against such diseases. Insane persons 
and even sick persons for whom there is 
inadequate provision for treatment in 
the prison may be temporarily removed 
to a hospital. A prison officer is to 
make an inspection in the hospital every 
day. In the case of women in child- 
bed, the governor may employ a midwife, 
and a female prisoner two months before 
the birth of her child and one month 
after is to be treated as a sick patient. 
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My observations led me to the conclu- 
sion, that while there is not the necessity 
for as large hospital facilities in Japanese 
prisons where they have so many in 
solitary confinement, the facilities are 
rather more limited than in the United 
States, and are poor in comparison with 
those of Bilibid Prison in the Philippines. 
In the new prison being built in Tokio 
provision is much more adequate. 













INTERVIEWS AND LETTER WRITING 






Visitors are allowed for all prisoners 
above 14 years of age. Such visitors 
usually are relatives, but others may be 
allowed if the circumstances demand it. 
These visits are permitted only during the 
business hours of the prison. Except 
in the case the visitor is a lawyer, the 
interview may not last more than thirty 
minutes. Visits are allowed to criminals 
sentenced to detention once a day, for 
those under sentence of imprisonment 
once a month, and for those sentenced 
to penal servitude once in two months. 
That is, the more serious the offense the 
less frequent the visits. The governor 
may relax these limits, if he thinks 
necessary. All interviews must be held 
in the reception room, unless the prisoner 
is ill. The visit must be in the presence of 
a prison officer, and no foreign language 
may be used except by the permission of 
the governor. 

Except by permission of the governor a 
prisoner sentenced to detention may send 
or receive one letter every ten days, a 
prisoner under sentence of imprisonment 
one each month, and for the one sentenced 
to penal servitude one in two months. 
Careful regulations are made to provide 
against the sending or receipt of informa- 
tion detrimental to the order of the 
prison. The letters not permitted to be 
sent after censoring are to be kept and 
given to the prisoner on discharge. 
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Postage and paper must be furnished by 
the prisoner, if he is able, except in 
case of a reply to a court or other official. 
All letters except those of immediate 
necessity must be written on Sunday, a 
holiday, or within recess time. 

Here we see the restrictive measures so 
familiar to us in the prisons of the 
United States. Men are limited in trying 
to keep up social connections outside. 
However, a wise governor may allow 
more visits and more letters, if he desires. 


DISPOSITION OF THE PERSONAL PROPERTY OF 
PRISONERS 


Much of the same regulations apply 
here as with us regarding the custody of 
the personal effects which the prisoner 
brings with him to the prison. They 
are kept for him, if they are not dangerous, 
and are delivered to him at his liberation, 
or to his heirs or successors in the case of 
death. Incase no one claims them, or in 
case he escapes and his address is not 
known after a year, they are confiscated 
by the state. 


REWARDS AND DISCIPLINARY PUNISHMENTS 


The Japanese Prison Law and Regula- 
tions attempts, like most western prisons, 
to secure obedience by rewards and 
punishments. Treatment and privileges 
are to be dependent on conduct. 

Rewards are of two kinds, badges and 
privileges. There are three ‘“‘badges of 
reward.’’ Each of the badges is a piece 
of white linen 2% inches long by 1} inch 
wide sewed on the left sleeve between 
shoulder and elbow. Some privileges 
depend on the number of these badges a 
prisoner wears. ‘The rewarding treat- 
ment’’ or privileges are (1) increasing 
the number of interviews and letters 
mentioned above; (2) permission to buy 
his own shirts; (3) permission to change 
his work; (4) increase of his prison wage 
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by two-tenths for each badge; (5) sup- 
plying certain provisions and beverages; 
and (6) increase of the supply of side 
dishes mentioned above in the discussion 
of the food. This side dish he gets as 
many times per week as he has arm 
badges. Moreover, for certain special 
services he is rewarded by the gift of 
‘‘prize money’’ of 50 sen (25 cents) or 
less. These special services are as fol- 
lows: (1) for giving private information 
about a prisoner about to run away; (2) 
for saving another’s life, or for arresting 
prisoners on the point of escape; (3) for 
rendering service in connection with a 
calamity caused by nature or casualty, or 
in the case of the prevalence of contagious 
disease. Japan does by regulation what 
we do in the United States by the secret 
disposition of the warden—bribe a pri- 
soner to betray his fellows. 

Disciplinary punishments are almost 
exact copies of those found in the prisons 
of the United States,—deprivation of 
privileges, reduction of grade (in Japan 
the taking away of the badges), forfeit 
of his earnings, shutting up in solitary con- 
finement, deprivation of food, except for 
accused persons and those below 18 years 
of age, by one-half or one-third, and 
deprivation of exercise. Japan as well as 
most of our prisons has the dark cell. 
However, the Regulations require frequent 
examination by the prison physician, for 
those in confinement as well as those in 
dark cells. Nothing new is to be found in 
Japan’s law or regulations on prison 
discipline. She does not use the stripes, 
but she has badges of distinction. She 
does not confine on bread and water, but 
she reduces the food. 


LIBERATION 


In Japan there are three methods of 
release from prison: (1) pardon (either 
absolute or conditional); (2) expiration of 
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sentence; (3) ‘“‘provisional release,’’ or 
what we call parole. 

Nothing needs to be said about pardon 
further than a reference to the custom of 
the Emporor proclaiming amnesity for a 
certain number of prisoners on his acces- 
sion to the throne, or on the death of a 
member of the imperial family. The 
release must be within twenty-four hours 
after the proclamation of release, in some 
cases within ten hours after the receipt of 
the order. 

On expiration of sentence a prisoner 
must be released before six o'clock of the 
day after the expiration of sentence. If 
he has money the prisoner must provide 
himself with civilian clothes and trans- 
portation to the place to which he wishes 
to go. If he is without funds the prison 
supplies both. In any case if the prisoner 
has been removed from one prison to 
another farther from home, the difference 
in the price of the transportation charges 
must be paid by the prison. 

The following provisions are made for 
those who are provisionally released, or 
let out on parole: (1) He must take 
employment and engage in some lawful 
occupation with good conduct; (2) He 
must submit to the supervision of the 
police in the place to which he goes, 
although the police may entrust his 
supervision to some other authority on 
obtaining permission from the prison; (3) 
In case he wishes to remove his residence 
or travel for ten days or more, he must 
get permission from his supervisor. The 
Minister of Justice alone may grant him 
permission to leave the country. When 
he is granted provisional liberation he 
must be given a ticket-of-leave. 

Any prisoner entitled to release from 
prison, but who is undergoing medical 
treatment on account of severe illness may 
on application be permitted to remain. 

Japan tries in her Regulations to prepare 
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the prisoner for release. For three days 
or less before release he is to be taken to 
solitary confinement, and instructed by 
the governor. The governor may if he 
thinks it necessary, give an opinion 
concerning the character, behavior, and 
suggestions concerning his guidance to 
the police officer to whose jurisdiction he 
is going, or to the person who will have 
him under custody. 

Here is nothing new except that there is 
the suggestion of some measures of after- 
care for the released prisoner. In actual 
practice a number of the prison governors 
have tried on their own initiative to 
organize workshops and dormitories to 
which released prisoners may go until they 
find employment. I found these in opera- 
tion at Odawara and at one of the prisons 
in Tokio. They may exist elsewhere in 
Japan. They are not provided by the law 
or the prison regulations. 


DEATH 


On the death of a prisoner a record must 
be made of how he came to his death. If 
by natural causes, the cause of death, 
dates, etc. must be entered in the mortuary 


roll of the prison. If by suicide, notice 
must be given the police and an inspection 
made, and the facts recorded. If the 
corpse is not claimed within twenty-four 
hours, except in cases where prisoner has 
expressed himself against it, it may be 
delivered to a medical school for dissec- 
tion. In case the body is not claimed, or 
is not desired for dissection purposes, it is 
to be buried and a marker placed above the 
gtave. 


CONCLUSION 


As one studies the Japanese prisons and 
their working he finds little that is new. 
Evidently the Japanese have borrowed 
most of their prison ideas from the British 
and the French. The attempt to segregate 
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classes of prisoners according to age, class 
of crime, number of offense, the practice 
of solitary confinement for certain classes, 
not as punishment but for the prisoner’s 
good, the disciplinary punishments, the 
rewards, the money permitted to be 
earned, the classes according to conduct— 
all these remind one of the British experi- 
ments. Many of these things were tried 
out in American prisons long ago, and 
their value proven dubious. Even in the 
attempt to introduce the scientific study of 
juvenile offenders by psychology and 
psychiatry, as yet in its infancy there, the 
Japanese have merely followed slowly in 
the wake of experiments in the United 
States and Germany. On the whole, one 
must conclude that Japan has nothing to 
teach us, except in the care with which 
she selects her prison wardens, and the 
unification of the whole treatment of 
offenders within the Empire. Even here 
she has followed in the wake of England. 
But it must be admitted that she has 
followed there to her great advantage. 
She has by unification of her system been 
able to segregate in different institutions 
some of the different classes named above. 
If classification is important, then she has 
learned that lesson. But what if classi- 
fication should be proved to be a chimera? 
It is a very live question whether classi- 
fication should be on the basis of age, 
nature of crime committed, number of 
offense, or on a character study of each 
prisoner. Before that kind of classifica- 
tion can be attempted much wider applica- 
tion of the methods of science in diagnosis 
of the criminal must be made. It has been 
made neither in Japan or in any other coun- 
try for any considerable class of offenders, 
although a beginning has been made in 
England and in some of the juvenile 
courts in the United States, and New York 
has written into law, although feebly, 
and has in no adequate way tried to carry 
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it out, the study and classification of all 
her offenders in the new building proposed 
at Sing Sing. I had hoped that in this 
country far removed from the traditions 
and iron-like customs of prison practice of 
America and England something new in 
the treatment of offenders might be found. 
Had she invented such a departure from 
collossal failure in prison practice as is to 
be found in the Iwahig Penal colony in the 
Philippines, Japan would deserve the 
gtatitude of the civilized world. She is 
still clinging to the old belief that to 
confine a man in solitude will somehow 
work a transformation in his character, 
the old belief that the early reformers in 
Pennsylvania tried and found a failure. 
She is still pursuing the dream that by 
keeping young prisoners apart from older 
ones, first offenders from repeaters, she 
will somehow prevent contamination. 
How one longs for radical experiment in 
this field as in the various fields of business 
and science! No, the past dogs our foot- 
steps in prisonwork and holds us bound to 
ineffectiveness. Japan has in one prison 
warden I discovered provided a lesson, 
which she evidently has not herself 
learned. One of her wardens has been in 
that service for thirty-seven years. His 
prisoners love him enough that when an 
earthquake throws down the walls of 
their prison house, they refuse to run 
away lest he suffer for their deeds. His 
prison is a model of industry and order. 
His men come out, many of them, with a 
new view on life and firm determination 
to be good citizens. All this without the 
aid which science would bring him. But 
he has the rare quality of moving and 
managing men by drawing out in them 
the best. He is a dangerous man! He 
has been transferred ‘‘for the good of the 
service,’’ I suppose, from that prison to 
another. Perhaps in order that he may 
show other wardens how it is done. 





STANDARDS OF LIVING AND PLANES OF LIVING 
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T SEEMS confusing to speak indis- 
| criminately of all types of expenditure 

of people, whether carefully con- 
sidered and scientifically planned or other- 
wise, in terms of standards of living. 
And yet this is still the prevailing practice 
among social workers and others. In 
many cases, of course, there is nothing like 
a concept of a standard of living in these 
expenditures. They are made primarily 
ina haphazard fashion. Each purchase or 
outlay is ordinarily made with little or no 
consideration of the sum total of the 
expenditures, or of how this particular 
item will harmonize with a total budget. 
In fact, the whole question of a budget, 
even in the most hazy sense of that term, 
is absent from the consideration of per- 
haps a majority of spenders. They buy 
more or less by chance, thinking of the 
limitations of their purses or of their 
salaries only in case of temptation to 
spend largely. For the most part they 
purchase by habit or competitively, and 
if there is any attempt at budgetary 
considerations or control, it comes as an 
afterthought rather than as a phase of 
prevision.! 


1N.H. Comish (The Standard of Living, 1923, p. 
62) defines the standard of living as follows: ‘“The 
standard of life of a family or an individual represents 
the number and character of wants customarily 
satisfied.’’ Such a definition seems to the present 
writer entirely too uncritical, since it does not distin- 
guish the standard of living from the plane of living— 
ordinarily two very different things. Comish 
presents some excellent illustrations of the relatively 
random and competitive and suggested character of 
expenditure of most persons and families in the 
volume cited above (Chapters II, VII-IX). See also 
T. B. Veblen (The Theory of the Leisure Class, 1901, and 
The Engineers and the Price System, 1921.) who shows 
well the influence of social competition, of advertis- 
ing, etc. upon the actual plane of expenditures, with- 
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Some fifteen years ago I began in my 
classes to emphasize the distinction be- 
tween standards of living and planes of 
living. It seemed to me to be necessary 
for the sake of accuracy to limit the 
former term to those statements of an 
ideal or scientifically constructed scale of 
expenditures which had been worked out 
as a means to an approved social end. 
The standard is the product of science. 
Under the second term I included all types 
or levels of expenditures which occur in 
practice, whether they are regulated by 
the concept of standards or are the result 
merely of accident, whim, desire, necessity, 
or what not. Since the distinction has 
not been clearly stated and generally 
accepted in the literature,? and since it 





out much reference to amy conscious attempt at 
standardization of expenditures. W. F. Ogburn 
(American Economic Review, Vol. XIII, supplement, p. 
121, March, 1923) asserts that ‘There is much evi- 
dence to show that workers’ families will go without 
the necessary food, clothing, and warmth in order to 
get recreation or purchase services or goods that have 
to do with social standing.’” M.F. Byington (“*Un- 
considered Elements in Household Expenditure,” 
Annals Amer. Acad., July, 1913, Vol. XLVIII, pp. 112, 
114) comments on ignorance and wastefulness as 
factors in the determination of expenditures. See 
also F. H. Streightoff, The Standard of Living Among 
the Industrial People of America, 1911, p. 8; Philip W. 
Ayres, Charities and the Commons, Vol. IX, p. 216, and 
especially Jessica B. Peixotto, Getting and Spending at 
the Professional Standard of Living, 1927, pp. 10 ff. 

* So far as I know the only express recognitions of 
this distinction in the literature occur in the following 
passages, where they are stated merely incidentally. 
Ogburn says, ‘‘Actual expenditures are sometimes 
called the plane of living, while standards of expendi- 
tures, showing what ought to be spent to get a bare 
subsistence or a minimum of comfort, are called 
standard budgets.”’ Op. cit., p. 110 (1923). Comish 
(op. cit., 1923, pp. 62-67) discusses planes of consump- 
tion, but without making the distinction here in- 
sisted upon. Waldo R. Browne (What's What in the 
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appears to me to be one of fundamental 
importance for clear thinking with regard 
to the problems of maladjustment and 
unadjustment, I shall undertake a brief 
discussion of its underlying assumptions 
and also of the definitions of living 
standards in so far as they are dependent 
upon the distinction. 

This may be regarded as either a theo- 
retical or a practical problem, as a problem 
for the sociologist or for the social 
technologist. As a problem in theory it 
consists primarily in the assemblage of 
relevant data and of their logical organiza- 
tion into a hypothetical pattern for living 
procedure. The problem may cease here 
and remain hypothetical theory or it may 
pass into the hands of the social technol- 
ogist or social worker and be tried out in 
practice. Like every other invention, 





Labor Movement, 1921, p. 457) refers to a distinction 
sometimes made between “‘standard of living’’ and 
“scale of living,’’ ‘‘the former phrase denoting the 
way one wishes or should like to live, and the latter 
the way one really does live."’ This, however, is 
scarcely the proper definition of the standard of liv- 
ing. Queen and Mann (Social Pathology, 1923, p. 350) 
speak of the family’s plane of living. One gathers 
from Dr. L. Houghtelling’s The Income and Standard 
of Living of Unskilled Laborers in Chicago, 1927, pp. 3,55 
ff, that the Chicago relief giving agencies recognize in 
practical budget making a distinction between planes 
and scientifically determined standards of living, but 
there is nothing in Dr. Houghtelling’s volume to 
indicate that either she or the Chicago agencies have 
given any conscious theoretical recognition to the 
distinction. 

For other representative discussions of planes 
(miscalled standards) of living and their social and 
industrial significance see F. H. Streightoff, op. cit., 
pp. 1-5; J. A. Ryan, A Living Wage, 1906, pp. 125- 
6; J. Schoenhof, The Economy of High Wages, pp. 167— 
72; Lauck and Sydenstricker, Conditions of Labor in 
American Industries, 1917, Ppp. 282-312; Louise B. 
More, Wage Earners’ Budgets, 1907; R. C. Chapin, 
The Standard of Living in New York City, 1909; Bureau 
of Applied Economics, Inc., Standards of Living, 
Rev. Ed., Bul. No. 7, 1920; E. L. Kirkpatrick, *‘Facts 
and Factors with Regard to the Farmer's Standard of 
Living,’’ Nat'l Conf. Social Work, 1926, pp. 388-95. 
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a hypothetical standard or norm of living 
must be worked out in relation to the 
particular use or, sociologically speaking, 
environment in which it must serve or 
function and have frictions and miscalcu- 
lations compensated for. Practically, the 
problem of ‘trying out’’ is that of making 
the budget work. The theorist as well as 
the social worker gains by this experience. 
The former is able thereby to refine his 
hypothetical or crude norm into an 
accurately descriptive or finished one. 
The social worker has, in turn, secured the 
assistance and cooperation of an expert 
calculator and systematizer or organizer of 
data, a service which ordinarily the 
social worker in the field would not 
perform for herself. The performance of 
the two complementary functions is rarely 
adequately united in one person, although 
the person performing either of the 
functions should have as large an acquaint- 
ance as possible with the technique of the 
other person. 

Science may be regarded as a collection 
of facts and explanatory principles, gene- 
ralizations, laws, whose business it is to 
give us a clearer insight into or perspec- 
tive of our world or universe. Science 
may also be regarded as a collection of 
norms or standards, built up on the basis of 
observation and experiment and measure- 
ment, which is capable of serving as a 
means to the control of our relationships 
to our world or universe. The former 
conception of science is undoubtedly 
basic to the latter, for the construction of 
norms cannot take place understandingly, 
i.e., scientifically, without first having 
the explanatory data which enlighten us 
as to the conditions to be controlled and 
the best methods of effecting this control. 
The one conception of science is that of 
explanation, understanding; the other is 
that of the fixing of the norms of control. 
Some would describe the distinction as 
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that between ‘‘pure’’ or ‘‘descriptive’’ 
science and ‘‘applied’’ or “‘normative’’ 
science.* The field of ‘‘applied’’ science, 
when used in this sense, is not identical 
with that of ‘‘social technology.’’ Social 
technology includes administration as 
well as the determination of the norms 
which are to be applied in the adminis- 
tration. Administration is unquestion- 
ably an art, although it may be carried 
out with reference to the fulfillment of 
certain scientifically determined norms. 

The present writer is of course aware 
that there are some commentators upon 
sociological themes who stoutly deny 
that there can be a science of norms or of 
standards, but he is also convinced that the 
position of these writers is due to the fact 
that they confuse the process of deter- 
mining norms with that of administering 
them. The determination of norms is in 
no wise different, except possibly in point 
of complexity, from the determination of 
any other set of facts. It is merely a 
process of determination of the relation- 
ship between any one set of behavior or 
behavior processes and any other set of 
behaviors. It is the problem, in the 
simplest terms possible, of determining 
what will probably happen in correlated 
behavior if a particular set of behaviors is 
put into operation. To be concrete, and 
to talk in terms of the subject matter of 
this paper, we may illustrate the problem 
here being discussed by stating it in the 
form of a question. What will happen in 


3 See Lester F. Ward, Applied Sociology (1906), pp. 
5~I0. 

“See for a discussion of norms and their deter- 
mination in various fields, Karl Pearson, The Grammar 
of Science; E. W. Hobson, The Domain of Natural 
Science (1923); C. Bouglé, The Evolution of Values; 
Henri Poincaré, Science and Method (tr. 1914); E. 
Mach, Popular Scientific Lectures; C. H. Cooley, The 
Social Process; L. L. Bernard, An Introduction to Social 
Psychology, Ch. 1; L. L. Bernard, ‘*Scientific Method 
and Social Progress,’’ Amer. Jour. Sociology, July, 1925. 
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terms of productive or living efficiency if 
the worker or citizen regulates his expen- 
ditures according to a scientifically deter-| 
mined budget which is planned with 
reference to his efficiency? 

This is the heart of the discussion of 
the problem of the standard of living. 
The problem is not to determine what 
people actually spend, but to find out what 
they should spend and how they should: 
spend if they are to achieve certain ends) 
which it is assumed that they desire or! 
should strive for. The term ‘‘spend’’ is, 
of course, here considered to be equivalent 
to the term “‘consume,’’ for expenditure 
is naturally the preliminary to consump- 
tion. 

The standard of living should not, of, 
course, be confused with the budget as 
such. The budget is merely a schematiza- 
tion for the administration of the expendi-| 
ture or consumption. Thus the budget 
schematizes and previses according to 
some plane or standard of living of which! 
the individual or individuals concerned 
have become aware in its details and which 
they have set up as for some reason 
desirable or as a necessary limitation. 
The budget is likely to appear at the 
point where people become aware of the 
necessity for effective expenditure. It 
may be that their means are limited and 
they desire to select the types of expendi- 
ture which will produce the maximum 
efficiency returns in production or in social| 
competition, or in the pursuit of some 
other objective. On the other hand, the 
budget may be, for a certain number of 
people who do not feel the pressure of lim- 
ited funds, merely a convenient reminder 
of standard needs, with a large allow- 
ance for sundries and incidentals. The 
social worker is obviously interested, for 
the present at least, exclusively in the 
former type of budgetary formulation. 
Furthermore, the social worker's practical 
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interest is confined to those budgets which 
represent a relatively narrow compulsory 
‘limitation of expenditures, such as we find 
most commonly in workingmen’s families. 
The budget represents a standard of living, 
as distinguished from the more inclusive 
term plane of living, only when the items 
in the budget have been selected as scienti- 
fically and critically as possible because it 
is expected that the consumption of these 
values will promote the efficiency of the 
individual or group (family) in the type 
of socially sanctioned production or living 
which the individual or group is carrying 
on or seeks to accomplish. This budget 
and standard of living are not two terms 
with identical meanings, although the 
budget is an almost indispensable adjunct 
to the proper determination and adminis- 
tration of a scientific standard of living.’ 
Obviously the scientific formulation of a 
standard of living is not a simple problem. 
I do not wish to enter here in detail upon 
the question of the methods involved in 
the determination of such standards. 
That is a problem for the specialist in the 
field. But a word with regard to some 
methods previously employed may not be 
out of place. Streightoff* summarized 
four methods which had been in use up to 
the time he wrote: 


This’ is one method of measuring—‘‘the wise 
guess.’’ Another method is to sit down and figure 
out what a family needs, and what these goods cost. 
When this is done by experts, the result is a valuable 
approximation. Again, a large number of budgets of 
families in a certain class may be collected and the 
average expenditure computed: this average may be 
considered the monetary expression of the standard of 





'The term budget is also sometimes applied to 
Classificatory devices used for the recording of 
expenditures which are being collected by investiga- 
tors. 

*Op.cit.,p. 6. 

7Estimates by Dr. Ryan, John Mitchell, and 
Albion W. Small of the amounts necessary to support 
a family of five. 
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living in that group. By far the most satisfactory 
method, however, is that of the late New York 
Commission which collected and classified budgets, 
and set the minimum at the point where the average 
family ceased to run into debt. 


None of these is, of course, a proper 
method of determining the standard of 
living. The last two are obviously 
methods of ascertaining the plane of! 
living. The first two may be anything, 
but they can never be more than guesses. 
So far the studies in the standards of 
living have been primarily statistical.* 
Without denying that statistics has a 
considerable contribution to make to the 
solution of problems of methodology in 
this field, it should be recognized that 
statistical studies are only preliminary. 
All of the statistical studies of so-called 
standards of living and of family budgets 
with which I am acquainted have actually | 
been studies of planes of living. The 
statistical students themselves have recog- 
nized this fact after a manner. They have 
not uniformly claimed that the budgets 
of their ‘‘typical’’ families represented a, 
scientifically determined standard. They 
have generally recognized the necessity 
of correcting the statistical results by 
reference to the findings of the dietitian, 
physiologist, economist, welfare worker, 
social psychologist, and other experts or 
neat-experts. The use of the data of the 
physiological chemist in this connection 
goes farther back even than Atwater’s 
time. The up-to-date statistician, there- 
fore, is under no illusion with regard to 
the adequacy of his studies of planes of | 
living as a method of establishing scien- 


8 Louise B. More, Wage Earners’ Budgets (1907); 
Robert C. Chapin, The Standard of Living in New York 
City (1909); N. H. Comish, op. cit.; F. H. Streightoff, 
op. cit.; M. F. Byington, Homestead: The Households of 
a Mill Town (1910); Bureau of Applied Economics, 
Inc., Standards of Living, rev. ed., Bulletin No. 7 


(1920). 













tifically determined standards of living. 
This latter is a most complicated problem 
and its solution must of necessity come 
slowly, even if, as we may hope, surely. 
But this fact also points a moral, and that 
moral is the necessity of constantly supple- 
menting the work of the statistician with 
that of a host of other specialists, some of 
'whom must come from social psychology 
as well as from physiological chemistry. 
The study of actual budgets and of 
actual expenditures is always helpful, 
as suggested above, to the standard 
maker, as a means of checking theory 
with practice. But the practice—the 
actual expenditure—is significant for 
this purpose of checking up on theory 
almost in direct ratio to the degree 
to which it has been guided by some 
theoretical or scientific judgment as to 
the needs of the subject in relation to 
the achievement sought. No responsible 
scientist would undertake to secure a 
norm merely by the use of the statistical 
method, although he would ordinarily be 
greatly aided by its use. For example, if 
an engineer wished to determine the best 
type of bridge for a certain location, 
intended to carry specified types of loads, 
he would not be content to measure all of 
the bridges he could find, or even a group 
of ‘“‘typical’’ bridges and then take the 
average or mean of these bridges as the 
type. Much less would he run loaded 
vehicles of the maximum weight his 
“‘best’’ bridge was expected to carry over 
all of the bridges he knew until he found 
one which would not break down under 
his trucks and then adopt this bridge as 
é his standard type. 
“ If social workers have sometimes gone 
d about the determination of standards of 
living in somewhat this manner, it is 


































*L. L. Bernard, “The Objective Viewpoint in 
Sociology,’’ Amer. Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXV 


(November, 1919), pp. 304-5. 
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because they have not always understood 
a better method for the isolation of 
norms—what we may call the projective 
method.'® The most fruitful methodo- 
logical approach to the determination of 
the standard of living is the scientifically 
projective one, a tentative organization of 
the known data into a hypothetical 


norm of consumption requisite to the) 


sanctioned end, constantly corrected in! 
practice and in factual observations. To 
be sure Atwater studied the consumption 
of calories in the laboratory and the social 
economist collects the budgets of families 
which the social worker pronounces nor- 
mal. But what he learns from the physio- 
logical chemist and the social worker are 
only the beginning of his wisdom. He 
must go through a long process of inte- 
gtating data from various sources and of 
studying the actual relation of expendi- 
tures to achievement, trying out this hy-! 
pothetical norm and correcting that. He 
must construct his hypothetical norms for 
various hypothetical situations and then 
observe their applicability in practice. In 
the end he will inevitably eliminate 
some things formerly regarded as essential 
and add others, perhaps many more, not at 
first considered as indispensable. Such, 
in fact, has been the actual process in the 
evolution of the various standards of| 
living now tentatively accepted.'! 

There is of course no general or universal 
or fixed standard of living which is calcu-| 


19See L. L. Bernard, ‘Invention and Social 
Progress,"’ Amer. Jour. of Sociology, July, 1923, for an 
analysis of the projective method; also, ‘‘Scientific 
Method and Social Progress,"’ Amer. Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, July, 1925, and “Theory, Practice and Progress 
in Social Work,’’ Hospital Social Service, May, 1923. 

4 For typical methods actually pursued by the 
social technology theorists in determining hypo- 
thetical standards of living and in testing their value, 
see F. H. Streightoff, op. cit., Ch. I; J. A. Ryan, 
op. cit., Section II; N. H. Comish, op. cit., pp. 70 ff. 
J. B. Peixotto, op. cit., pp. 38-40; D. D. Kittredge, 
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lated to bring about the desired results in 

efficiency or welfare terms in all conceiv- 

able cases and citcumstances. Several 

years ago the social workers made this 

discovery of the relativity of standards of 

living, but not always in a wholly scien- 

tific way. They were saying that stand- 

ards of living must differ according to one’s 

station in life, the habits of expenditure to 

which he had been accustomed, degree of 

training, and various other circumstances 

more or less fundamental. In such 

cases, it has always seemed to me, the 

social workers and writers were thinking 

, more of planes of living than of standards 
of living. For it is peculiarly the nature 
of the plane of living frequently to be 

jdetermined by more or less incidental, 
even accidental, circumstances. It is easy 
‘to see how one’s habits of expenditure 
might have great influence upon the plane 

of living, that is, upon his actual practices 

of consumption, and even, upon occasion, 

bring his plane of living into sharp conflict 

with a scientifically determined and ade- 

‘quate standard of living. Nothing is, 
perhaps, more frequently the case. The 

plane of living is what one actually does 

‘spend, and it may vary according to a great 
many circumstances which have little or 

no relation to what one shguld spend in 

order to achieve a certain socially sanc- 

tioned end—i.e., to the standard of living. 

But the standard of living, conceived as 

a scientifically determined schedule of 

expenditures, that is, of consumption, 

calculated to bring about a certain sanc- 





“A Suggestion for Determining a Living Wage,” 
Amer. Economic Review, Vol. XIII, pp. 225-6; W. F. 
Ogburn, ‘‘Measurement of the Cost of Living and 
Wages,"’ Annals American Academy, 1919, Vol. LXXXI, 
pp. 110-112; M. F. Byington, op. cét., p. 116. 

” F.H. Streightoff, op. cit., pp. 3-5; J. A. Ryan, 
op. cit., pp. 126-7; M. L. Stecker, ‘‘Family Budgets 
and Wages, Amer. Economic Review, Vol. XI, p. 453; 
Marshall, Principles of Economics, Book II, Ch. IV, 
section2; M. F. Byington, op. cit., p. 114. 
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tioned end, is also highly relative." 
In fact, we may speak of as many standards 
of living as there are types of objects to be| 
attained, as there are types of people who} 
wish to attain them, and, possibly, as} 
there are ways of attaining the objects 
sought after. In the first place, the 
scientific social technologist cannot accept 
as legitimate any standard of living, how- 
ever well it may be calculated to achieve 
the objective for which it was constructed, 
unless that objective commands general; 
respect or is socially sanctioned. Better’ 
still, it should be sanctioned by social 
science, rather than merely by public 
opinion. For this reason the standard of 
living is, as far as the sociologist and, 
social worker are concerned, a social) 
category, not an individual one. In’ 
the second place, it must be clear that a 
standard of living cannot be acceptable as a 
tool to the scientific technologist unless it 
actually promotes efficiency in production 
or in the achievement of the socially sanc-' 
tioned end for which it was designed. 

That the content of the standard is 


1%3N. H. Comish, op. cit., pp. 75-107; F. H. 
Streightoff, op. cit., pp. 69, 86-8, 103; J. Mitchell, 
Organized Labor, pp. 117, 118; J. A. Ryan, op. cit., 
p. 150; P. H. Douglas, Wages and the Family, pp. 
41-3; J. B. Peixotto, op. cit., pp. 39-40; “Profes- 
sional Standards of Living,’ School and Society, Vol. 
XXV, pp. 348-9, March 19, 1927. 

4 For example, the plane of living or the regimen 
of the athlete is highly standardized as far as items 
are concerned, although his budget will vary in regard 
to prices from place to place and from season to 
season and in quantities consumed according to the 
size of the athlete, his rate of metabolism, the kind of 
athletics he engages in, the rigorousness of his train- 
ing, etc. Pediatricians have also worked out depend- 
able standards for infants and children, subject to 
variations in application according to age, metab- 
olism, size, etc. 

18 See the opinion of Justice Brown of the South 
Australian Industrial court in a decision entitled, 
**The Plumber’s Case,"’ in South Australia Industrial 
Reports, Vol. I, p. 122; also cited by Herbert Feis, 
The Settlement of Wage Disputes, 1921, pp. 182-3. 
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ftelative or variable is only incidental to 

‘the multiplicity of situations, petsonali- 

‘ties, ends and means involved. That it 

must contribute to the attainment of a 
socially sanctioned objective grows out of 
the fact that in the hands of the social 
worker and technologist the standard is a 
social product anda piece of social strategy. 
But the fact that it is an efficiency device 
arises from the fundamental consideration 
that, sociologically and biologically speak- 
ing, all life is adjustment. That phase of 
human life with which the social technol- 
ogist busies himself is intelligent adjust- 
ment, or at least adjustment which he 
seeks to render intelligent and economical 
by means of whatever devices he has at his 
disposal. In the pragmatic and functional 
world of the social technologist and social 
worker things are not ends in themselves. 
Since the largest problem of social adjust- 
ment in our rather practical world is that 
of the production of utilities in order that 
we may consume, the chief end which 
we set up and to which the scientifically 
determined standard of living is an effi- 
cient means is that of economic produc- 
tion. Other things may be worth doing, 
but this is the one great indispensable. 
Hence the first problem of the social 
economist in connection with the standard 

lof living is to provide a scientific budget- 

tary standard which will enable the 
workingman’s family and the working- 
man himself to be efficient producers. 
When this has been accomplished other 
objects and other standards may be 
added. 

The problem of the concrete determina- 
tion of the budgetary content of the 
standard of living is that of a double 
variable. On the one hand, it is necessary 


to ascertain what items and quantities of 
these are required for efficiency. On the 
other ,p d, there is the problem of the 
(degree of efficiency desired. The qualita- 
tive determination of the items is not 
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always a simple problem, but it is vastly 
simpler than the quantities of these items. 
The bare structural outline of the budget- 
ary standard is now fairly well agreed 
upon by the technology theorists, for 
with some exceptions it applies in general 
outline to practically everybody. But 
how much of each item any one person 
or family may require depends upon a 
large number of variables, such as the) 
personal factors of age, sex, size, intelli-| 
gence, occupation, health, training, skill, 
and upon the environment. The environ- 
ment, as a conditioning factor is as. 
complex and variable as the personal | 
factors and often more so. Such factors 
as the technique of the industry, regularity 
of employment, hours and seasons of | 
labor, employers’ welfare agencies, state 
welfare programs, such as social insurance, | 
the character of the population, of the 
residence location, transportation, the 
regional industries, climate, season, races, 
nationalities, religions, recreational prac- 
tices are prominent among these environ- 
mental factors. If ome considers the 
problem of the monetary budget as well as 
the item content of the standard, other) 
matters such as prices and real and nominal 
wages must be considered.'® 

Perhaps most theorists of the standard of 
living would agree upon a general classi- 
fication of items of a scientifically deter- 
mined budget somewhat like the follow- 
ing:!? 


16 P. H. Douglas, op. cit., pp. 5-9; J. A. Ryan, op. 
cit., pp. 138-150; F. H. Streightoff, op. cit., pp. 12- 
28; N. H. Comish, op. cit., pp. 64-8. It is, perhaps 
worth noting that the approach to the problem of 
standards of living made by the wage fixing boards 
has been primarily in terms of monetary budgets. 
This is because their primary interest has been ia 
finding an adjustment between wages and a minimum 
required efficiency standard of living. 

17W. J. Lauck, Summary, Analysis and Statement 
(before the United States Anthracite Coal Commis- 
sion, 1920), p. 6; M. B. Hexter, “Implications of 
Standard of Living,’’ Amer. Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
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I. Standard Material Requirements: 

1. Food, the most indispensable item. Quanti- 
tative requirement, highly variable; Quali- 
tative requirement, slightly variable chem- 
ically, but widely variable as to price, 
according to season, climate, location, etc. 

2. Clothing, highly variable according to occu- 
pation and social status. Order of intrinsic 
importance of the several characteristics of 
clothing should probably be health (includ- 
ing comfort), decency, style. The plane of 
living usually emphasizes these character- 
istics in the inverse order. 

3. Housing, usually the least carefully considered 
of the material requirements. Includes such 
items as space, heat, light, ventilation, 
furniture, etc. All of these items slightly 
variable according to quantitative needs, 
and also highly variable as to cost according 
to location, quality and kind. 

. Standard Non-Material Requirements: 

1. Education. General or cultural education 
should not vary greatly for classes or by 
location. Vocational education may be 
highly variable in regard to persons, 
communities, costs, etc. 

2. Recreation in so far as it concerns a scientifi- 
cally determined standard of living, as 
distinguished from planes of living, need 
vary little as to persons, places, or costs. 

3. Religion or other philosophic, ethical, and 
general emotional interests need not vary 
more than the requirements for recreation. 

. Standard Adventitious Requirements, looking 
forward to contingencies not easily determina- 
ble beforehand: 

1. Health, highly variable according to occupa- 
tion, location (climate, etc.), age of worker, 
income, intelligence in planning habits of 
work and leisure, etc. 

2. Vacations, considered as longer periods of 
physical and spiritual recuperation, rather 
than habitual recreation mentioned above. 

3. Savings, preferably in the form of various 
types of social insurance, to accumulate 
funds to tide over periods of illness, unem- 





XXII, pp. 212-25; N. H. Comish, op. cit., Ch. VI; 
F. H. Streightoff, op. cit., Chs. V-X; Smart, Studies 
in Economics, p. 302, note; Marshall, op. cit., Book 
Il, Ch. IV, section 2; J. Mitchell, op. cit., pp. 116, 
117; J. A. Ryan, op. cit., pp. 132-6; M. L. Stecker, 
op. cit., W. F. Ogburn, Amer. Economic Review, Vol. 
XIII, Supplement, pp. 118-28, March, 1923; L. 
Houghtelling, op. cit., Chs. VII-IX. 
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ployment, old age, and other periods of 
unproductiveness. Variable according to 
items listed above. 


Although the items in which variations 
of standards occur are numerous and 
the personal and environmental circum- 
stances influencing these variations of 
standards are more numerous still, the 
actual composite range of variation need 
not be so very great. To a certain extent 
variations of items tend to compensate 
for one another, especially within the! 
same type of efficiency standard. If we 
find any remarkable variation of budget 
items within the same efficiency and 
occupational classes, we should suspect 
that the budget is one of planes of living 
rather than of standards of living. Major 
legitimate variations are between types of 
standards, rather than within any one! 
type. 

This brings us to the second system of 
variables, that depending upon the degree 
of efficiency demanded. There have been 
several attempts at the statement of types 
of standards of living, but not all of these 
have been wholly successful in distinguish- 
ing standards from planes of living. 
Comish again illustrates this confusion in 
his list of four standards: the pauper 
standard, the minimum of subsistence 
standard, the health and comfort standard, 
and the standard of luxury. In the 
passage quoted below,'® it will be noted, 
he uses the term plane as synonomous 
with standard. 


First, there is the pauper standard of life. This is 
represented by a plane of living which barely keeps a 
family from receiving charity or from running into 
serious debt. It merely keeps body and soul together. 
Secondly, there is what is termed the minimum of 
subsistence standard. It is based on mere animal 
existence, allowing little, if anything, for the needs of 
men as social creatures. Thirdly, there is what is 
known as the health and comfort standard. This 





18 N. H. Comish, op. cit., pp. 62-4. 
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plane of life provides not only for the material wants 
of man, such as food, shelter, and body covering, but 
also for some comforts—clothing that is at once 
respectable and comfortable; insurance that takes care 
of the major misfortunes of life; and a degree of some 
education as well as amusements. Fourthly, there is 
what may be designated the standard of luxury. It 
represents all the necessities and comforts needed by 
man; and also what luxuries he may desire. Besides 
nourishing food, adequate shelter, and fitting cloth- 
ing, it provides an abundance of literature, art, music, 
travel, and the like. 


Streightoff speaks of a normal standard 
and of the lowest tolerable standard.!® 
Dr. Ryan defines a ‘“‘decent livelihood,” 
which he divides into ‘‘an unvarying 
standard that is applicable to all condi- 
tions of human existence,’’ and the 
“conventional standard of a community." 
The former “‘takes no account of needs 
based on custom or on any subjective 
appreciation of the requisites of welfare, 
nor does it make any allowance for the 
possibilities of progress. It is measured 


solely by man’s essential and universal 
needs, and describes in general terms the 
requisites of normal and reasonable human 


The latter is somewhat more 
liberal in its content.*! Peixotto men- 
tions American standard, exemplary 
middle-class, and comfort standards, al- 
though she apparently really is thinking 
of planes of living.** Douglas lists and 
describes the poverty level, the minimum- 
of-subsistence level, the subsistence-plus 
or the minimum health-and-decency level, 
and the minimum-of-comfort level.?* Like 

jmost of the other writers, he is obviously 

confusing planes with standards. 
If our distinction between the plane and 
the standard of living be accepted, and if 
our definition of the standard of living in 


life.*°’s* 


19 Op. cit., p. 5. 

20 Op. cit., p. 125. 

1 Ibid., pp. 125-6. 

22 Op. cit., pp. 13, 3477. 
%3 Op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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terms of a plane of consumption calculated 
to result in a desired degree of efficiency in 
the production or achievement of a 
socially sanctioned end be sociologically 
correct, it is apparent that the so-called 
“pauper standard’’ and the ‘‘poverty 
level’’ cannot be standards at all. They 
are only inadequate planes of living and: 
have no positive standing in either the 
science of sociology or in social tech- 
nology. Much the same may be said of 
the minimum of subsistence ‘“‘standard,” 
since it does not adequately provide for| 
the efficient achievement of legitimate! 
ends by the one to whom it is applied. 
However, it may be argued that such a 
standard has a necessary place in the field 
of social technology or social control. 
We might possibly content ourselves, as 
a society, in maintaining social dependents 
at such a level when we could not justify 
ourselves in permitting self-directive, free 
moral and industrial agents so to exist. 
But in such a case we should do better to 
speak of the plane of living instead of a 
standard, since we are not looking forward 
to an efficient self-adjustment of the 
individual to the social system. 

With these eliminations, we are left 
with a number of other ‘‘standards’’ and 
“‘levels,’’ taken from the literature, some- 
what difficult to define and arrange 
in conformity with our definition and 
description. After some deliberation we 


‘seem to be justified in assimilating these 


to two major categories: the minimum) 
required efficiency standard and the maxi- 
mum efficiency standard. These two 
standards represent the two allowable 
extremes in standards which may be 
recognized by social science. Conceivably 
there may be as many legitimate living 
standards lying between these two ¢x-| 
tremes as there are desirable degrees of 
efficiency between the lowest, which 
enables the citizen to be an effective, 
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normally independent, self-directive social 
and industrial agent, and the highest 
degree of efficiency attainable. No mini- 
mum standard can be socially acceptable 
unless it enables the individual (or family) 
to whom it is applied to be independent of 
charity and a self-sufficient and reasonably 
[intelligent citizen throughout the normal 
course of circumstances of a life-time. 
Under our present social order, but few 
enjoy maximum efficiency, even when they 
jhave the financial means with which to 
purchase such efficiency. We have not yet 
developed the scientific standards of living 
‘which permit such efficiency. Actually, 
a large portion of our population live on 
planes below the minimum required effi- 
ciency standard, either because they lack 
the means with which to provide such a 
standard of living or because they lack 
knowledge of such a standard or the will 
to apply it when known. But few 
people live by science, that is, by scienti- 
fically determined standards. Custom is 
strong and competitive expenditure is 
stronger still. Likewise, many people 
who possess the means to enable them to 
live up to a maximum efficiency standard 
actually overspend or live on planes which 
cripple or reduce their maximum efficiency. 
The minimum required efficiency stand- 
ard of living, then, aims at gettting the 
requisite efficiency in work and living 
| with the smallest consumptive expenditure 
| possible. It is on this basis, or with this 
end in view, that the standards of the 
minimum wage budgets for working 
women and the hypothetical budgets for 
wage earners’ families have been con- 
structed.** Concretely the question to be 


**It is to such standards that Miss Stecker refers 
when she says, ‘The new standard, put forward in 
1917 and known variously as the minimum of com- 
fort budget or the minimum standard of wholesome 
living or the standard of health and decency, was 
based on the needs and expenditures not of the lowest 
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raised is, How much food, clothing, 
shelter, of specific types, what savings, 
and what funds for health, education and 
recreation, must be consumed in order to 
enable the worker to earn the wages with 
which to buy these things? It is a ques- 
tion of minimums. It is also a question, 
so to speak, -of keeping up a sort of 
circular perpetual motion. How shall the 
worker spend to keep the strength and 
efficiency to earn in order again to spend in 
order to earn, and so on ad infinitum or, 
if one prefers realism, ad terminum, which 
means, until the machine requires repairs 
or is junked. 

This view of the minimum required 
efficiency standard of living has led tothe 
demand on the part of some writers and 
social workers for the inclusion of certain 
non-efficiency extras, certain pleasures, 
which are not conceived as having a 
direct bearing upon efficiency, or which 
may even somewhat reduce efficiency.” 
Sometimes this demand is merely for 
recreative and emotional expenditures 
which really do improve efficiency, al-| 
though in less tangible ways than the 
other recognized elements of the standard. 
In other cases the demand appears to 
support the old theory that man’s instinc-| 
tive needs are essentially in conflict with 
his social and industrial necessities.** If 





grade workers whose living conditions were satis- 
factory, but of the higher grade, skilled workers."’ 
(Op. cit., p. 453). This standard arose out of attempts 
to revise the old minimum standards. It was a 
product of the use of budgetary studies in wage 
arbitrations. As Miss Stecker indicates, it was 
largely subjective in content. 

% W. F. Ogburn, ‘‘Measurement of the Cost of 
Living and Wages,’’ Annals Amer. Academy, Vol. 
LXXXI, p. 117; and Amer. Economic Review, Vol. 
XIII, Supplement, p. 121. 

26 Carleton Parker, ‘‘Motives in Economic Life,” 
Amer. Economic Review, Vol. VIII, pp. 212-23, 1918; 
Ordway Tead, Instincts in Industry; Helen Marot, 
The Creative Impulse in Industry; T. B. Veblen, The 
Instinct of Workmanship. 
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this theory is correct, there may still be 
a scientific justification, at least nega- 
tively, for the inclusion of such apparently 
conflicting items. But it is highly prob- 
able that such refractory ‘“‘instincts’’ are 
for the most part merely habits long 
transmitted and enforced by custom and 
tradition,?” and that they would soon 
cease to interfere with the operation of 
scientifically determined standards, if these 
standards were sufficiently early and con- 
sistently applied. It is also sometimes 
argued that allowances must be made for 
luxuries or even for minor vices in the 
minimum required efficiency standard of 
living budgets on the ground that the 
workers will take funds for such purposes 
which are intended for ‘‘necessities.’’?® 
It is also claimed that allowance must be 
made in the minimum required efficiency 
budgets for ignorance and inefficiency in 
expenditure.?® Such may well be the case 
as far as the preparation of the actual 
financial budget is concerned. But here 
again we must call attention to the distinc- 
tion between budget and standard and that 
between plane and standard. It may not 
be possible always to persuade people to 
conform their planes of living to a scien- 
tific standard of living. In practice the 
budget may have to include items in 
excess of or even in contradiction to those 
called for by the scientifically deter- 
mined standard of living. This fact, 
however, does not invalidate the concept 
and method of the standard, even if it 
must remain largely an aspiration until we 
are educated up to it. 

On the other hand, the maximum 
efficiency standard of living is as yet only a 
hypothesis, a concept, even less of a 


27 L. L, Bernard, Instinct; A Study in Social Psychol- 
£9, 1924. 

28 W. F. Ogburn, Amer. Economic Review, Vol. XIII, 
Supplement, p. 121. 

2° M. F. Byington, op. cif., p. 114. 
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living reality. As a concept it signifies 
that the subject should have all of the 
training, equipment, facilities, and other 
requirements which would enable him to 
achieve the maximum degree of efficiency! 
in performing the labor he has to do or in 
achieving the end he has set up. Here 
there is no question of minimums or 
maximums of expenditure. The central 
consideration is maximum efficiency. This 
consideration does not, of course, preclude 
considerations of reasonable economy in 
achieving these ends. Sometimes such 
standards are applied, at least to certain 
favored members of professional classes. 
We hear of teachers or other professional 
men on whose education no expense was 
spared. We know of physicians who take 
adequate vacations and go to clinics to 
improve their technique and spend con- 
siderable sums on professional periodicals 
and books. There are also universities 
in which teachers of graduate courses 
teach only as many hours as they require to 
set forth the results of their research and 
that of other men in their fields. Perhaps 
there are also comparable cases of working 
men who have short enough hours, suffi- 
cient well chosen food, living conditions, 
recreation, and continuing instruction in 
their fields, to enable them to achieve a 
maximum of efficiency in their work. 

But as a whole the universalization of 
the maximum efficiency standard of living 
has never been attempted, and this for 
several reasons. In the first place, there is 
reasonable room for doubt as to whether 
the application of such a standard would 
‘pay.’ Perhaps we cannot escape, at 
least for the present, the necessity for the 
application of economic principles to 
production and to human life. Maximum 
production rather than maximum happi- 
ness or welfare may be a necessary criterion 
of social administration. Or, to give the 
question a slightly different turn, possibly 
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maximum ‘“‘welfare’’ or “‘happiness’’ can 
be attained only through maximum pro- 
duction. However that may be, the 
present prevailing standard of social 
regulation seems to be that of maximum 
production for the smallest possible out- 
lay of invested capital. As long as our 
economic organization continues to be 
based on the principle of maximum profits 
from capital invested, this principle will 
doubtless continue to be applied to the 
question of standards of living. The 
only standard of living which now 
seriously challenges our attention is the 
one which will produce continuously 
a given amount and quality of product 
,at the lowest possible expenditure for 
the consumption of necessities by the 
worker. And this is the minimum re- 
quired efficiency standard mentioned 
above. 

One of the things that the foregoing 
discussion should have made evident is the 
fact that this question of standards is by 
no means so carefully and logically, or 
even economically, determined as everyone 
could wish. In fact, it is still very 
chaotic. We must remember that the 
problem of determining and applying even 
minimum required efficiency standards of 
living is as yet in its infancy. If the 
social worker and the legislator, to say 
nothing of the sociologist dealing with 
standards in the abstract, could hope to 
achieve this much they would be quite 
satisfied for the present. There would be 
time later to discuss the details and condi- 
tions of the maximum efficiency standard. 
Of course the sociologist, who is not 
concerned per se with the practical prob- 
lem of putting standards into effect, is not 
limited by such consideration of timeliness 
and opportunity. He may, at any time, 
work out the constituent elements of a 
Maximum efficiency standard. of living— 
if he can secure the financial support 
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necessary for his scientific venture. This 
is an ‘‘if’’ which discloses the pure scien- 
tist’s dependence upon the exigencies of 
practical affairs, even if it is not his 
business as sociologist to contribute to 
their administration. 

Going a step further in this considera- 
tion of standards of living, it is possible to 
conceive of a time when the social econo-) 
mist and technologist might wish to 
reduce all social behavior, in so far as 
possible, to an efficiency basis. If this 
should occur, the question of normal 
standards of living would take on another 
color which at present has no scientific 
recognition, although the question is not 
wholly unknown to general discussion in 
social politics. The question is, What 
shall be done with excess expenditures, 
with the planes of living which violate 
both of the types of standards of living 
discussed above? It can scarcely be 
doubted, in the light of our present 
knowledge, that a very large portion of 
our population are underconsuming or 
overconsuming, that is, have no definite , 
standards of consumption in mind; or, if 
they have such standards, are motivated 
by unscientific conceptions of the relation’ 
of consumption to efficiency. These facts 
indicate three lines of work for the social 
scientist interested in standards of living. 
So far, as we have pointed out, the empha- 
sis has been primarily upon raising the 
plane of consumption to at least a mini- 
mum required efficiency basis for the 
masses who are below this level, that is, 
to bring all workers above the poverty 
line. Another line of endeavor has been 
to discover just what forms and standards 
of consumption contribute to efficiency. 
As in the former case, our knowledge as 
determined by the scientists is consider- 
ably in advance of the success of the 
social workers and social economists in 
making this knowledge understood and 
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adopted in social policy and in the habits 
of individuals. Undoubtedly our con- 
sumption at the present time is not 
accurately based on efficiency criteria. 
Perhaps it cannot be wholly so as long as 
it is the chief concern of business to 
create through advertising a demand for 
consumption goods on a profit rather than 
on a productive efficiency basis.*° 

At the present time, also there probably 
would be little sympathy from anyone, 
lexcept possibly from a few reformers, for 
any attempt to reduce excess expenditure 
planes of living to a maximum efficiency 
standard basis. People have always 
resented interference with their expendi- 
tures for pleasures and ‘‘luxuries.”’ 
Reformers who insist upon this point are 
most cordially hated by the masses of the 
people. As strange as it may seem, the 
very poor join with the rich in their 
disapproval of ‘‘puritanical’’ and “‘med- 
dlesome’’ reformers who advocate such 
measures. The poor have their luxuries, 
fi.e., their non-efficiency or even anti- 
efficiency expenditures, quite as well as the 
rich. It is doubtless partly because they 
ape the rich, but it is also, equally 
probably, because the amount of regula- 
tion or reeducation necessary to make one 
efficient in his expenditures is so disturb- 
ing to the average personality that it is 


8°T. B. Veblen, The Engineers and the Price System, 
1921. 
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intolerable to most people, even to those 
who are sufficiently scientifically minded 
to wish to be efficient. 

It must be said, therefore, that we have 
planes of living rather than standards of 
living prevailingly operative in our society, 
These planes of living have been deter- 
mined by a vast multitude of factors, 
The folkways, the mores; the customs and 
traditions of society, account for many of 
the elements in them. But the competi- 
tive nature of our society, the incessant 
rivalry of individuals and of groups, 
accounts for possibly as many more.* 
Everybody knows that we do not live ina 
rational world. Everybody knows equally 
well that we do not live rationally in this 
non-tational world. Perhaps it is one of 
the functions of social science—at least of 
the phase of social science which is con- 
cerned with the establishment of stand- 
ards, as distinguished from the purely 
descriptive phase of science—to find out 
what a rational world would be like and 
how men could live rationally in it. 
We seem to be making some slow progress 
in this direction. Ultimately we may 
make more. And unquestionably the 
working out of scientific standards of 
living is one of the major contributions 
to those problems of rational control and 
living. 


31T, B. Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class, 
1901. 
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THE CASE METHOD IN SOCIAL RESEARCH! 
KATHARINE JOCHER 


presenting data is one of the oldest 

methods as well as one of the most 
important. That it is sometimes con- 
sidered of recent origin is due possibly to 
the fact that the term ‘‘case history’’ or 
“case study’’ has been but recently 
applied to this method. And even now, 
early literature, used largely for analogical 
and illustrative purposes, is infrequently 
thought of as case studies. Yet it is in 
this mythological and fictitious material— 
fables, allegories, dreams, the Greek 
tragedy, epics, and narratives of many 
kinds—with its predominantly moral and 
philosophical character, that the roots of 
the case method are buried. The form 
and purpose of these primitive concepts, 
and even their subjectivity, do not detract 
from their value as case material, but they 
are just as clearly case studies as are later 
and more authentic historical and bio- 
gtaphical accounts. Myth simply pro- 
vides a convenient explanation for origins 


‘= case study as a technique for 


shrouded in mystery or makes fiction at 


times more plausible than fact.” 

The earliest applications of the case 
method to social research were the 
historians’ descriptive accounts of peoples 
and nations, followed later by detailed 
studies of smaller groups, factions, and 
individuals. Case studies of contem- 
porary groups and individuals were a 
later development. In the study of 
society with its complex factors, remote- 
hess promotes objectivity, while it is 


‘This is part of a series of studies on methods in 
social research—other parts and the whole to be 
published subsequently.—The Editors. 

* Cf. L. L. Bernard, ‘“The Development of Methods 
in sociology," The Monist, XX XVIII, 307, 308. 

* bid. 
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sometimes well-nigh impossible to study 
a present-day social unit in its entirety 
and with a minimum of subjectivity. 
However, the technique of the case 
history is being developed and perfected, 
and is being applied increasingly to the 
study of contemporary society by spe- 
cialists in all the social sciences. Whether 
the unit for a case study shall be a group 
or an individual, or merely one episode in 
a person’s life—such as a case in law or in 
medicine—is determined by the interest 
of the specialist making the study as well 
as by the purpose of that particular piece 
of research. 


“The range of case studies in the social domain is 
as wide as human interests, its continuity is as pro- 
longed as human history,’’ writes Franklin H. Gid- 
dings. ‘‘The case under investigation may be one 
human individual only or only an episode in his life; 
or it might conceivably be a nation or an empire, or an 
epoch of history.’’* Clifford R. Shaw defines the 
scope of a case study as ‘‘an individual, an institution, 
a community, or any group considered as a unit for 
study,"’> while “‘to take account of all aspects of 
one thing or situation’’ is the function of the case 
method according to Stuart A. Rice.® 


THE CASE METHOD DEFINED 


A case is a particular one of a kind or 
a species, which may be considered a 
basic unit for study. Cases are counted 
and measured, they are compared, their 
characteristcs are studied, their behavior 
noted. This holds for both physical and 


social phenomena. And each unit, 
despite its apparent simplicity, when 
carefully studied and analyzed, is found 


* The Scientific Study of Human Society, p. 95. 

5 **Case Study Method,’’ Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XXI, 149. 

6 Quantitative Methods in Politics, p. 35. 
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to be an aggregate.’ At one time the 
molecule was believed to be indivisible,— 
the simplest form of matter. But it was 
later discovered to be an aggregate com- 
posed of atoms. And now electrons are 
known to be the components of atoms, 
and it may yet be discovered that 
electrons are further divisible. So also 
in the social realm. Humanity is com- 
posed of various races or peoples, which in 
turn are divided into nations, and nations 
into a number of groups—social, political, 
economic, religious, ethnic, etc. And 
each of these groups is composed of 
individuals who, although they may be 
considered the basic units in society are 
also in the last analysis aggregates of a 
number of component parts, each one of 
which acts and is acted upon by every 
other component part of the individual.*® 
Furthermore, since every individual is not 
a Robinson Crusoe, he is constantly in 
contact with other individuals—in the 
family, the neighborhood, the school, the 
church, industry, the state, and many 
other groups with which he may be 
affiliated. So too, groups are closely 
interwoven, especially since the same 
individual is a member of many groups; 
institutions develop side by side; and 
there is close intercourse between states. 
This complexity of relationships demands 
modifications and adjustments among in- 
dividuals and groups. And it is this in- 
tricate structure which is termed society. 

The relationships which bind society 
together include a number of forces and 
interests. Man is the product of his 
biological and social heritage, developed 
and modified by innumerable physical 
and psychical environmental factors. And 
the factors affecting the individual are 


7 Giddings, The Scientific Study of Human Society, 


p- 91. 
8 Cf. Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics, pp. 39, 


40. 


carried over into the group since the 
individual is a component part of the 
gtoup. Therefore to make a comprehen- 
sive study of any individual, group, or 
institution, a method must be applied 
which can be used with equal success by 
the economist, the psychologist, the 
anthropologist, the political scientist, 
the historian, and the sociologist. Sucha 
technique is the case method by which 
each individual factor, whether it be an 
institution, a community, a neighbor- 
hood, a family, an individual, or just one 
eipsode in the life of an individual or a 
group, is analyzed in its relationship to 
every other factor in the group. 


According to Clifford R. Shaw, ‘‘Case study method 
emphasizes the total situation or combination of 
factors, the description of the process or sequence 
of events in which the behavior occurs, the study of 
individual behavior in its total social setting, and 
comparison of cases leading to formulation of hy- 
potheses.""® Giddings also emphasizes that by the 
case method we “‘ascertain as completely as we can 
the number and variety of traits, qualities, habits, or 
what not, combined in a particular instance.’ 
And again, as Stwart A. Queen describes it, the case 
method is the examination of “‘single situations, 
perscns, groups, or institutions as complex wholes in 
order to identify types and processes.’"!! Therefore, 
the case history provides a method to study the proc- 
esses of interaction or association by showing how 
various physical, mental, and economic conditions and 
events may affect, as well as identify, relationships.” 


CASE STUDY VERSUS CASE WORK 


The terms case study and case work are 
apt to be used interchangeably by the 
uninitiated. This is possibly due to 
the fact that this method lends itself 


9 **Case Study Method,"’ Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XXI, 149. 

10 The Scientific Study of Human Society, p. 93. 

11 “*Round Table on the Case-Study Method of 
Sociological Research,’ Publications of the America 
Sociological Society, XXII, 226. 

12 Queen, “Some Possible Sociological Uses of the 
Case-Work Method,” Journal of Applied Sociology, 
XI, 322-326. 
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better than any other to the assembling 
and presentation of the data which the 
social worker needs in her treatment of 
the maladjusted and as such has become 
part of the equipment of the efficient 
social worker, It was through case 
work, too, that this method received an 
added stimulus and revival and became, as 
it were, popularized. For although, as 
has been pointed out, this technique has 
its roots not only in history but even in 
myth, it is only recently that an historian, 
for example, might term his findings a case 
study, or a biographer admit that he had 
written a case history. Nevertheless, the 
careful student must never fail to dis- 
tinguish between case work and case 
study. The two are closely related and 
frequently complementary, but they are 
not identical. A case study must be made 
before adequate case work can be done." 
Case study implies gathering and assem- 
bling data, while from these data case 
work makes a diagnosis, prescribes treat- 
ment, and uses all available means to put 
the treatment into operation. In other 
words, the case worker makes a practical 
application of her findings, while the 
research specialist presents his findings 

but is unconcerned with the application, 

leaving that to the social worker, the 
legislator, the reformer, and others. 


Social case work has been spoken of as a ‘‘direct 
service to particular persons.’"* F. Stuart Chapin 
outlines the objectives of case work when he says that 
“case work supplies a technique for an intensive and 
many-sided study of the individual. Social case 
workers use the term ‘case work’ to embrace more 
than the investigative procedure of studying indi- 
viduals; they mean by case work a process which 
includes besides investigation, diagnosis of a social 
situation, and treatment.’"!5 Case work to be effec- 





8 Cf. Giddings, The Scientific Study of Human Society, 
P- 94. 

Queen, “Round Table on the Case-Study of 
Sociological Research,"’ Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XXII, 226. 
® Field Work and Social Research, pp. 73-75. 


CASE METHOD IN SOCIAL RESEARCH 
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tive requires knowledge because it should be based on 
facts. The preliminary task of securing the material, 
assembling it, and understanding it is case study 
and must precede prescribing and administering 
treatment for the improvement of the “‘case.’’!¢ 
Accordingly this *‘differential treatment of the human 
personality in misfortune’ is dependent upon ‘‘an 
intensive and many-sided study of the individual’’ 
especially in his social relationship.'’ 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CASE METHOD 


Since the case method implies a compre- 
hensive and intensive study of the subject, 
one of the first requisites is thoroughness. 
Facts must be ascertained and interpreted. 
Facts are obtained from documents, from 
the individual himself, from members of 
the group, or from anyone who may have 
any knowledge relative to the study under 
investigation. From this it can be seen 
how carefully all evidence must be 
weighed, tested, and sifted to eliminate 
fictitious and false statements, and as far 
as possible, rationalizations. It is hardly 
conceivable that the case study can ever 
be made wholly objective, for in the 
very nature of it is inherent a certain 
subjectivity, not only on the part of those 
from whom the data are obtained but also 
in the interpretations of the research 
specialist. However such subjectivity 
can be reduced to a minimum if the investi- 
gator approaches his problem as a scien- 
tist. Thoroughness also implies that 
every phase of the problem must be studied 
and that it must be approached from every 
possible angle. Even when the problem 
consists of merely one episode in a person's 
life, evefything, whether it be a tangible, 
measurable factor or an_ intangible, 
immeasurable quality, and whether it 
bear directly or indirectly on the problem, 
must be noted and recorded by the investi- 
gator. For this reason, the conscientious 
and tireless worker with good intelligence 


16 Giddings, The Scientific Study of Human Society, 


P- 94- 
17 Chapin, Field Work and Social Research, pp. 73-75- 
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often makes a more successful student of 
cases than the brilliant and unmethodical 
one,18 

The form of the case study or case 
history is narrative. Accurate descrip- 
tion, therefore, is one of its essentials. 
The task has not been completed when 
the observation has been made and noted, 
but it must be described clearly and 
concisely, and in as objective terms as 
possible. “‘Writing up’’ a case history is 
as important as writing up a laboratory 
experiment. Facts and circumstances 
having no bearing on the case should be 
omitted, yet great caution must be exer- 
cised that nothing significant, which 
might by any chance modify the conclu- 
sions or assist in the interpretation, be 
overlooked. There should be a logical 
sequence, as well as continuity and coher- 
ence throughout the entire narrative. 
Although the language should be simple, 
technical terminology which has become 
generally accepted is not only permissible 
but preferable, since this will facilitate the 
legitimate comparison of cases and the 
subsequent formulation of hypotheses. 
Although there is a tacit assumption that 
every case is unique, that there never has 
been nor ever could be another case ex- 
actly like it, yet it may be presumed that 
there are points of similarity as well as of 
difference. And if the case under investi- 
gation is like others in many respects then 
‘‘a certain norm, or ‘usual’ complex of 
factors can be ascertained.’’!® Unless 
there is some uniformity in recording it is 
often exceedingly difficult to see such 
likenesses, and much of the usefulness of 
the case method, as well as its scientific 
value, would be eliminated. Quantita- 
tive data or qualitative data which may 


18 Giddings, The Scientific Study of Human Society, 


PP- 95, 96. 
19 Giddings, The Scientific Study of Human Society, 


p. 96. 


be converted into quantitative terms? may 
also be discovered more readily if the 
findings are described accurately and the 
measure determined.*! 


VALUE OF THE CASE METHOD 


Since case study is a process of intensive 
investigation often extending over a long 
period of time, its very nature precludes 
superficiality. To convey adequately this 
concept of long time study certain types 
of case studies are known as case histories, 
especially when it is a study of an indi- 
vidual or a family made by a specialist for 
the purpose of studying some phase of 
maladjustment, whether physical, mental, 
economic, or social. The term ‘‘study” 
is the more inclusive and when prefixed 
by the word ‘‘case’’ implies a comprehen- 
sive investigation. The time element is of 
necessity involved in a case study for even 
though a present situation is the object of 
study, the complexity of factors involved 
necessitates studying changes and develop- 
ments over a period of years as well as 
seeking origins and beginnings.*? The 
nature and objectives of the problem will 
determine largely whether the student will 
be able to gather his data quickly from 
documents and witnesses or whether he 
will find himself face to face with a 
situation which requires his keeping his 
own records over a period of years. 

Case study also presumes a well-defined 
problem. That is, an intensive study is 
made of a certain person, a particular 
community, a definite situation or episode, 
an economic or a social institution. This, 


20 Cf. Charles E. Gehlke, ‘‘The Use and Limita- 
tions of Statistics,’ Publications of the American Socio- 
logical Society, XXI, 142. 

*1 Giddings, The Scientific Study of Human Society, 
p. 96. Cf. Robert E. Chaddock, Principles and 
Methods of Statistics, pp. 27, 28. 

2 Emory T. Bogardus, The New Social Research, 
Chapter III. 
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of course, does not preclude the possibility 
of a case study’s consisting of a number 
and a combination of case studies. For 
example, any adequate case study of a 
family would include case studies of 
each member of the family in his relations 
to every other member of the family, and 
the entire picture would be the case study 
of that family. Again, a case study of a 
community might include case studies of 
a number of prominent men and women— 
leaders in that community—as well as 
case studies of some of its dominant 
institutions. Or case studies of similar 
occurrences over a widely scattered terri- 
tory may be made and the whole combined 
to form a composite study as for instance 
an investigation of certain types of crime, 
of mob violence, or a number of social 
experiments. But in every problem 
the unit must be carefully defined and 
selected, and the study should be more 
than a cross section picture. 

The case method suggests rather. in- 
formal procedure. Any attempt to gather 
material for a case study by means of a 
set schedule or questionnaire misses, by a 
wide margin, and ignores one of the 
most important, if not the most important, 
factors in this method.** As was sug- 
gested earlier, some data of a quantitative 
nature may be secured through this 
method but such data usually result from 
making comparisons of a great number of 
similar cases. The most distinguishing 
characteristic of the case method is its 
application to the securing of qualitative 
data,—those intangible, immeasurable 
qualities so important in any evaluation of 
the social process and as indices to social 
forces. 


** Cf. Bernard, ‘‘The Development of Methods in 
Sociology,”’ The Monist, XX XVIII, 313. 

*Cf. Read Bain, ‘‘An Attitude on Attitude 
Research,"’ American Journal of Sociology, XXXIII, 
940-957. 
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**Robert M. Maclver has said that the end of social 
research is not a quantitative thing, that the things 
in which social sciences are ultimately interested— 
such 2s happiness—cannot be added.'’*® Bogardus 
maintains that ‘‘a fruitful method of social research 
is that which seeks personal experiences’’ because these 
are the root of personal opinions from which in turn 
springs public opinion, and hereby are created per- 
sonal attitudes. And it is from personal experiences 
that we may secure the facts and their interpretation 
that result in social conflicts.2* The importance of 
the case method in ascertaining attitudes is further 
emphasized by Read Bain,?” while Ernest W. Burgess 
sees in it a valuable means for securing some apprecia- 
tion of social influences as well as ascertaining indices 
to social forces, and a key to the study of person- 
ality.?* 


Is THE CASE METHOD ‘ ‘SCIENTIFIC’ ’? 


In The Social Sciences and Their Interrela- 
tions, William F. Ogburn and Alexander 
Goldenweiser make the statement that 
“the ‘scientific’ future of the social 
sciences depends upon their amenability 
to statistical methods.’’?® If this is true, 
how does the case method measure up as 
a scientific approach, especially since its 
major emphasis is upon qualitative data 
rather than upon quantitative? But 
Ogburn and Goldenweiser say further, 
‘There will always be room in the social 
sciences, however, for the purely analy- 
tical, interpretative, and valuational 
approaches, for these sciences deal with 
man, a subjective and capricious creature, 
and with historic facts, which in their 
very nature evade complete schematiza- 
tion.’’"8° And it is here that the case 


*5 Elinor Blackman, ‘‘Some Tests for the Evalua- 
tion of Case Methods,”’ The Family, V1, 136, 137. 

26 ‘Personal Experience and Social Research,” 
Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII, 294-303. 

*7*The Impersonal Confession and Social Re- 
search,’’ Journal of Applied Sociology, IX, 360-361. 

28 *'The Study of the Delinquent as a Person,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXVIII, 661-663; 679- 
680. 

29 The Social Sciences and Their Interrelations, Chap- 
ter I. 

30 Ibid. 
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method finds its justification, for it is the 
method best adapted to this type of 
research. Although attempts are made to 
ascertain attitudes by means of schedules 
and questionnaires, the results are highly 
unsatisfactory, since one cannot do justice 
to an attitude by means of a mere “‘yes”’ 
or ‘‘no’’ or a check mark. However, 
there are obvious dangers inherent in an 
approach which seeks deliberately data of 
this nature. Not only must unusual care 
be exercised in securing the information, 
but equal caution must be used in record- 
ing it and especially in the interpretation. 
Qualitative data should be recorded as 
objectively as possible, otherwise it will 
be very difficult to make any sort of fair 
interpretation. And even when every 
precaution has been taken and all the 
preliminary work done well, bias creeps 
easily into the interpretation. Such preju- 
dice may be due to rationalization on the 
part of the subject investigated, or it may 
be some personal bias on the part of the 
person making the study. It has been 
maintained that the subjective element 
can never be entirely eliminated from 
this method, but there is no doubt that 
it can be minimized, and the research 
student must employ every safeguard to 
keep it at a minimum. Personal bias is 
present not only when one is securing 
contemporary data through personal inter- 
views but can be just as evident when one 
is using documentary sources. It is quite 
as easy to minimize certain data and to 
magnify others or to overlook certain 
vital information when one is seeking an 
interpretation of historical facts, as it is to 
fail to notice an expression or a gesture or 
to make light or much of it, or to forget to 
record a significant detail of the personal 
interview. 


In discussing the difficulties of the case method, 
Bogardus mentions objectivity as one of the main 
problems. He says, ‘Two difficulties at once arise: 
first the effort which persons unintentionally make in 
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remembering past experiences, and second, the 
reticence that persons feel about disclosing many 
important personal experiences.'’*! There is all 
the danger of rationalization due sometimes to partial 
knowledge of causes or more often to our own explan- 
ations or interpretations. In discussing the “‘imper- 
sonal confession"’ as a form of case method, Read Bain 
refers to rationalization as one of its very definite 
limitations,—the fact that the confessant wants to 
paint as “‘pretty a picture’’ of himself as possible. 
Giddings cautions those who are working more or less 
constantly with abnormal and subnormal phenomena 
to “‘keep in touch with researches that are being 
carried on in the study of normal social and societal 
evolution, and to familiarize themselves with attested 
results’’ in order that their thinking may not get 
“off side.’’** ‘‘We must use our scientific imagina- 
tion to seek explanations and our sympathetic 
imagination to preserve understanding,” warns 
Chapin, while he asserts further that “‘true scientific 
objectivity comes when qualitative terms are reduced 
to the quantitative.""** Frederick J. Teggart, makes 
the following points with reference to bias in the use 
of documentary sources in historical research. The 
results of the historian are conditioned by the records 
which have been preserved, by the point of view of his 
own time, by the requirements of the “‘narrative’’ as 
art, by the relation of documents to other statements 
and facts, and by the historian’s own emphasis and 
interpretation.** Nevertheless, Burgess supports the 
scientific validity of the case method, and quotes from 
Karl Pearson, who says, ‘““The man who classifies 
facts of any kind whatever, who sees their mutual 
relations and describes their sequences, is applying the 
scientific method and is a man of science.’’ Burgess 
continues, “There is certainly nothing in this defini- 
tion to exclude the case-study method from scientific 
procedure, provided that it involves classification, 
perception of relationships, and description of 
sequences,"’ and therefore concludes ‘‘that the possi- 
bilities are open to the case-study method to develop 
its technique in conformity with the requirements of 
science.""36 





31 “‘Personal Experiences and Social Research,” 
Journal of Applied Sociology, VII, 294-303. 

82 “The Impersonal Confession and Social Research, 
Journal of Applied Sociology, 1X, 356-36r. 

33 The Scientific Study of Human Society, pp. 97, 98. 

“The Relation of Sociology and Social Case 

Work,"’ National Conference of Social Work, 1919, PP: 
3597362. 

5 Theory of History, pp. 32, 48-50, 66-68. 

86 “Statistics and Case Studies,"’ Sociology and 
Social Research, X11, 117-120. 
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RELATION TO DISCIPLINES AND OTHER 
METHODS 


There is not a discipline in the social 
sciences which does not find it necessary 
to apply the case method in some of its 
research problems. As a scientific method 
it was introduced to the social sciences 
through history*’ and is now employed 
with equal success, for example, by the 
anthropologist in his study of primitive 
peoples, of culture traits and their diffu- 
sion, of the origin and evolution of insti- 
tutions; by the biologist and psychologist 
in their studies of the influence of heredity 
and mental and physical environment; by 
the economist in his studies of economic 
institutions and cycles; by the political 
scientist in his study of the development of 
political organization; and by the sociol- 
ogist in his varying studies of the com- 
plexities of society and social life. A 
method of such wide and general usage and 
of such far-reaching significance in research 
must meet the tests of a scientific technique 
if it is to retain its place, and it must 
therefore be accepted as scientific without 
doubt and without reservation. Scientific 
validity has been given to this method 
by submitting the data of a great 
number of similar cases to statistical 
analysis and in this way meeting the test 
of science that it must be amenable to 
statistical methods.*® Qualitative data 
are frequently convertible into quantita- 
tive and can then be measured objectively. 
The research student must, therefore, 
whenever possible convert his purely 
descriptive, subjective terminology into 
objective, quantitative measures, and then 
apply statistical analysis in discussing 


"Cf. Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics, p. 36. 
*8 Ogburn and Goldenweiser, The Social Sciences and 
Their Interrelations, Chapter I. 
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correlations, indicating trends and tenden- 
cies, and formulating hypotheses. 


“What is qualitative today may be quantitative 
tomorrow,"’ states Geblke; ‘A ‘high pitched’ tone 
becomes a certain number of vibrations per second; 
a ‘color’ becomes a position on a spectrum scale; 
‘a bright child’ has a high I.Q.; the United States is 
a ‘rich country’—its inhabitants had an average 
income of $335 per capita in 1914. Such transforma- 
tions of qualitative description into quantitative 
forms increase both the exactness and the brevity of 
the description. They are ‘minimal statements of 
fact."""*® The case method and the statistical 
method are “not opposed to each other, nor is one a 
substitute for the other;’’*° they “‘are supplementary, 
not antithetical.’’*' After making a detailed analy- 
sis of a sufficient number of similar cases, ‘we follow 
the distribution of a particular trait, quality, habit or 
other phenomenon as far as we can go’’ in these cases 
by the application of statistics.“* This application of 
statistics to data assembled by means of the case 
method may be expressed as making most of the 
subjective phases of human experiences objective, and 
then obtaining from these ‘‘averages, variations, and 
relations;"’ developing “‘helpful standards, scales of 
measurement, and score sheets;"’ thus giving to such 
data ‘‘a richness of meaning hitherto unknown to 
them.’’** Lundberg considers the case method merely 
a first step in scientific method and that individual 
cases attain scientific significance only when ‘‘classi- 
fied and summarized in such form as to reveal uniform- 
ities, types, and patterns of behavior; and that the 
statistical method is the best, if not the only, scientific 
method of classifying and summarizing large numbers 
of cases.’ Bernard illustrates the supplementary 
character of the case and the statistical methods by 
saying, “that the case analysis best gives a concrete 





39“‘The Use and Limitations of Statistics in 
Sociological Research,"’ Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XXI, 142. 

40 George A. Lundberg, ‘‘Case Work and Statistical 
Methods,”’ Social Forces, V, 61-65. Cf. Burgess, 
“Statistics and Case Studies," Sociology and Social 
Research, XII, 120. 

‘1 Bernard, “‘The Developments of Method in 
Sociology,’* The Monist, XX XVIII, 311. 

42 Giddings, The Scientific Study of Human Society, 
‘ Pellet ‘Personal Experiences and Social 
Research,"” Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII, 294-303. 

"Case Work and Statisical Method,” Social 
Forces, V, 61-65. 
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understanding of a specific situation, while statistics 
is a conceptualizing device to enable one to see several 
situations together and under the same common 
denominator."’* 


But in the zeal to be scientific one must 
never lose sight of the fact that there is and 
always will be qualitative data which 
cannot be measured quantitatively. And 
although cases are similar, cases of certain 
types are unique, and to try to make 
statistical comparisons and correlations, 
not only leads to false assumptions and 
wrong conclusions, but can be carried to 
the point of absurdity. This does not of 
itself invalidate the data or label the 
method as unscientific. Even among the 
physical sciences there are excellent ex- 
amples of non-quantitative sciences, such 
as geology, certain phases of chemistry, 
and large sections of zoology and botany.**® 
Yet these disciplines are accorded equal 
rank with the other physical sciences, and 
their methods accepted as wholly in accord 
with the spirit of scientific research. 


Rice emphasizes the fact that each event in history 
is ‘unique,’ for, contrary to the generally accepted 
idea, history does not repeat itself.‘7 And thus it is 
with many phases of human society. ‘‘In the social 
sciences we have structural analysis of economic and 
social institutions, such as the factory and the family, 
which are in general non-quantitative. The same 
applies to political forms. There is no mathematical 
formula possible to describe the functioning of the 
United States Government.’’*® And many more 
examples might be cited. 





* “The Development of Methods in Sociology,”’ 
The Monist, XX XVIII, 310. 

*6 Gehlke, “The Use and Limitations of Statistics 
in Sociological Research,"’ Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XX1, 142. 

*? Quantitative Methods in Politics, p. 38. 

48 Gehlke, ‘The Use and Limitations of Statistics 
in Sociological Research,’’ Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XX1, 142. Cf. Katharine Jocher, 
“Methods of Research in Studying the Family,” 
The Family, IX, 85. 
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CLASSIFICATION AND TECHNIQUE OF CASES 


There are numerous classifications and 
divisions of case studies according to 
content, purpose, scope, method, and 
interest. Giddings’ summary, cited on 
page 203, adequately illustrates this point 
for he considers the case history from the 
point of interest and purpose as well as 
from content and scope. Many other 
classifications and groupings might be 
made, in greater or less detail, and cases 
distinguished as a case history, a com- 
munity case history, a life history, a 
community life history, the impersonal 
confession,—to mention just a few of the 
many well-known types. So closely re. 
lated are these various kinds of case studies 
that it is impossible, for all practical pur- 
poses, to draw clear-cut distinctions be- 
tween a case study, a case history, and a 
life history of an individual; and the same 
might be said of a community case history 
and a community life history. The dis. 
tinction might be made on the ground that 
the case history is the more inclusive term, 
in that a number of interrelated life his- 
tories combine to form a case history, 
whereas the reverse could hardly be said 
to be true. It is also sometimes held that 
the case history emphasizes problems 
while the life history stresses attitudes. 


‘According to Bogardus, ‘“The life history differs 
from the case history which the social worker secures 
in that the latter stresses the ‘individual,’ and his 
problems, while the former emphasizes the ‘person’ 
in his development out of various communal situa 
tions and stimuli; explains how the person has lost 
status, and may indicate how the person may regain a 
zest in life."’"*® Following the same line of thought, 
Ernest T. Krueger says of the life history document, 
“It is introspective and reflective, revealing the inner, 
private life in terms of the fundamental motives or 
attitudes and the social situations which call these 





49 The New Social Research, Chapter VI. 
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attitudes into existence.'’5° Bogardus would also 
distinguish between the life history and an ordinary 
autobiography since the life history ‘‘gives the 
natural history of a person,"’ and also since these two 
types of case study are written with entirely different 
puposes in mind, the autobiography is more formal 
and likely to contain data that are more or less objec- 
tive while the life history deals more largely with 
subjective data—personal experiences and one’s 
reactions to definite situations.5! On the other hand, 
Burgess maintains that the case history of the individual 
should contain, (1) the genetic background including 
ancestry, ante-natal life, childhood development, 
illnesses and injuries, social experiences; and (2) 
mental life. These *‘lead to a valuable understanding 
of the individual and to some idea of that wonderful 
complex of results which we term ‘personality.’ ’’® 
Jesse F. Steiner has given us recently twenty excellent 
community life histories®* while Walter W. Pettit 
presents a series of five valuable case studies of com- 
munity organization. A rather unique classification 
of cases is that of Giddings. ‘‘Any case whatsoever is 
either fortuitous or historical. The fortuitous case 
is accidental or occasional... . . . Often it is 
generative. That is to say, at the moment when it 
comes under observation the complicated phenomena 
which it presents are arising and beginning an evolu- 
tion which may go on indefinitely. The historical 
case already when we encounter it ‘has a past.’ ’’® 
These two types of cases are complementary, the two 
presenting complete pictures of the origin and 
development of our social activities and relationships. 





“The Value of Life History Documents for 
Social Research,”’ Journal of Applied Sociology, IX, 
196-201. 

\ The New Social Research, Chapter VI. 

® “The Study of the Delinquent as a Person,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXVIII, 679-680. 

8 The American Community in Action. Cf. Bogardus, 
“Community Life Histories,’ Journal of Applied 
Sociology, XI, 370-378. 

Case Studies in Community Organization. 

The Scientific Study of Human Society, p. 99. 
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The “‘impersonal confession" as described by Read 
Bain, is regarded by some exrcuents of the case 
method as a valuable type, under this method, for 
social research.5* 


Books and especially articles provide 
specific information with reference to the 
use of this method as well as the technique 
of its application. Some of these discuss 
the case method in general;*’ others treat 
specific types of cases;5* while still others 
concern themselves mainly with various 
phases of technique such as interviewing, 
documentary testimony, the weighing of 
evidence, recording the history.*° 

Among others, The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America by W. I. Thomas and 
Florian Znaniecki; The Unadjusted Girl 
by W. I. Thomas; The Hobo by Nels 
Anderson; Children Astray by Saul Drucker 
and Maurice B. Hexter; The Judge Baker 
Foundation Case Studies; Three Problem Chil- 
dren, The Problem Child in School, and The 
Problem Child at Home by Mary B. Sayles; 
The Kingdom of Evils by E. E. Southard and 
Mary C. Jarrett are examples of the 
effective use of the case method. 


56°*The Impersonal Confession and Social Re- 
search,'’ Journal of Applied Sociology, 1X, 356-361. 

57 Mary Richmond, Social Diagnosis. 

58 Bogardus, The New Social Research; C. R. Shaw, 
“Case Study Method,”’ Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XXI, 149-157; Bain, “‘The 
Impersonal Confession and Social Research,’’ Journal 
of Applied Sociology, 1X, 356-361; and others. 

5° For example: Bogardus, Making Social Science 
Studies, Chapter VI; Chapin, Field Work and Social 
Research; Teggart, Theory of History. 


A Conference on Mental Hygiene in Public Health and Social Work will be held 
in the Chamber of Commerce, Boston, January 29, 1929, by codperation 
of the Boston Council of Social Agencies and the Boston Health League 
and the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. There will be 
afternoon and evening sessions with prominent speakers. Information 
and program may be had from Mrs. Wenona Osporne PinxxaM, Chait- 
man of the Committee on Publicity, 5 Joy Street, Boston. 





made than ‘‘Nothing succeeds like 
success,’” and in all this contro- 
versy as to the ability of women to com- 
pete with men in the business, professional 
and industrial worlds, there is no better 
argument for the affirmative than the 
woman who has actually succeeded. 
Now that women have been accepted as a 
permanent factor in public life, people 
are asking not ‘‘can they succeed,’’ but 
rather ‘‘how do they succeed?’’ And 
perhaps the most important question of all 
is “To what extent is it possible for a 
woman to rise high in her chosen field and 
still fulfill her primary function of wife and 
mother?’’ It is in an attempt to answer 
these questions that this study of the 
women of ‘‘Who’s Who’’ has been made. 
While ‘‘Who’s Who”’ cannot claim to 
be the criterion of eminence, at least it is 4 
criterion, and perhaps the most accessible 
one we have. Working on this assump- 
tion, ‘“Who’s Who in America”’ for 1926-27 
has been used as the source of data for this 
investigation. An analysis has been made 
of the first 1000 women whose names 
appear in the volume, a number which 
includes almost half the alphabet, about a 
quarter through M, to be exact. Enough 
cases are included to make the conclu- 
sions reliable in most instances, at least 
as regards the main groups. 


N: TRUER statement has ever been 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


Table I shows in the first place the 
distribution of the cases as to occupation, 
or cause of eminence. In interpreting the 
data it must be remembered that the 
classifications used are purely arbitrary, 
and that although the divisions used have 
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been made as discriminating as possible, 
many cases hard to classify occurred. 
Authors, the first group, includes largely 
writers of fiction and poetry, the authors 
of more serious works usually falling under 
other heads. The next division, Artists, 
with its four subdivisions, is self-explana- 
tory. In the first sub-group under Social 
Workers, i.e., club women and reformers, 
politicians, suffragists, etc. are also con- 
sidered; while social service workers, the 
second subdivision, embraces all types of 
this work. Educators are defined only as 
those actually engaged in educational ad- 
ministration or teaching from the instruc- 
tional rather than the research standpoint. 
The latter limitation excludes many col- 
lege professors whose eminence and contri- 
bution to the world are due more to 
authoritative knowledge of their subject 
than to any particular skill in imparting it 
to students. Such women are included 
under the last group, Authorities. The 
only ambiguous division under Professional 
Women is the last one, Miscellaneous. lt 
includes three explorers, three gardeners, 
two pharmacists, two ministers, ont 
engineer, one play-producer, one nurse, 
one dentist, one business woman, and 
one photographer. Authorities, as has 
been mentioned above, are those women, 
largely text-book writers, who have 
achieved distinction in their chosen fields. 
Although in several cases, especially in 
the subdivisions, the number of casts 
considered is too small to make reliable 
conclusions possible, still the distribution 
as to occupations is very interesting. 
More than four-fifths of the thousand 
women considered (i.e., the authors, 
artists, social workers and educators) 
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WOMEN OF ‘‘WHO’S WHO" 


have made themselves famous in fields 
long considered the province of women as 
well as men. This is not unexpected, for 
it is only natural that more women should 
achieve prominence in lines of work in 
which a larger percentage of them is 
engaged and to which they have been 
admitted for a longer period of time. Of 
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comparison with a study by C. S. Castle 
on eminent women of all times,’ which 
shows 38.8 per cent authors and 14.05 per 
cent aftists as compared to 35.8 per cent 
and 19.3 per cent respectively as revealed 
by my data. 

But the seemingly overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of the more feminine fields of 


TABLE I 
Marita Stats oF WoMEN oF ‘‘Wuo's WHo”’ Crassiriep BY OccupaTIONAL Groups 





OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


PER CENT 
WITH LIVING 
HUSBANDS 





Main groups Subdivisions 


Main | Subdi- 
groups | visions 





Authors 
Artists 
Musicians 
Painters 
Actresses 
Sculptors 
Social Workers 
Club women and reformers 
Social service 
Philanthropists 

Educators 
Professional 
Editors and journalists 
Librarians 

Physicians 

Lawyers 
Miscellanesous 
Authorities 
Scientists 

Home economists 
Sociologists 
Historians 





59-57 
47 67 
44 28 
34-39 
60.00 
81.25 


57-92 
35.28 


35-29 


42.88 
6.89 
23.81 


55-55 
68.75 


34-29 
18 . 96 
30.77 
22.22 








1,000 




















$3.10 42..00 








course an accurate interpretation of the 
data would necessitate a comparison with 
similar figures for the men of ‘Who's 
Who,” for it is altogether possible that 
the method of selection employed by the 
compilers of the book may, quite uncon- 
sciously, favor one occupation more than 
another. However, that the figures are at 
least relatively accurate is proved by 


occupation should not lead to a neglect of 
the professional women and authorities. 
The fact that even one or two women have 
been able, in spite of handicaps, to com- 
pete successfully with men in chemistry, 
engineering, or journalism proves that 


1Castle, C. S. ‘‘Statistics of Eminent Women,”’ 
Pop. Sci. Mon., June, 1913. 
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they are not inherently inferior, and, 
given an opportunity, would be able to 
take their place on an equal footing with 
men in these fields. 


MARITAL STATE 


That portion of Table I pertaining to the 
marital state of the women of ‘Who's 
Who,”’ contains some of the most interest- 
ing data in the investigation. If figures 
prove that a relatively large percentage of 
them is married, presumably fulfilling their 
feminine functions to society while at the 
same time attaining success in public life, 
one of the most potent arguments against 
careers for women will have been met. 
A distinction has been made between 
widows and women with living hus- 
bands, because for the purposes of this 
study a woman who has been a widow for 
many years does not really fall in the 
married class. She has been able to 
devote her whole time to her profession 
and cannot be compared fairly with one 
who has had family duties. 

A glance at the table shows that 53 
per cent of a thousand women eminent 
enough to find their way into ‘‘Who's 
Who” are married, and 42 per cent have 
living husbands. This means that about 
half of the women considered found a 
husband not necessarily a deterrent to a 
successful career. Social work seems to 
be the field in which the greatest number 
of married women succeed. The fact that 
this group is made up largely of club- 
women, reformers, and philanthropists 
explains this, as such work can easily be 
carried on by a married woman, and in 
most cases its very nature requires that 
the woman be of a social standing high 
enough to obviate the necessity of house- 
hold cares. The large percentage of 
widows in this group is also interesting. 
Almost half the philanthropists appear to 
be widows spending their husbands’ 
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money. Authors and artists also show a 
higher percentage of married women than 
the average, probably because their work 
can be carried on within the confines of 
the home. 

The lowest standing of all is made by 
educators. Only 24 per cent of them have 
been married, and scarcely 15 per cent 
have living husbands. There are two 
possible explanations for this condition. 
The first and weightier is the restriction 
against married teachers which prevails 
in many places. The second is the paucity 
of opportunities for making male acquaint- 
ances within the profession. As someone 
has put it, ‘There is no station in life (save 
that of a nun) so inimical to marriage as 
that of resident teacher in a girls’ school."’ 
Of course the relatively smaller number of 
married women in the professional fields 
is to be expected. The presence of even 
a few should be considered encouraging. 

But these figures must be compared with 
data for other groups of women if reliable 
conclusions are to be reached. C. S. 
Castle, in the study of eminent women of 
all time referred to above, found 83.7 per 
cent married. However, almost half of 
the total number of unmarried women 
considered lived in the nineteenth century, 
indicating an increasing tendency toward 
celibacy among famous women in more 
recent times. Also the criteria for 
eminence used in that study favored 
marriage more than does ‘‘Who's Who.” 

Statistics show that go per cent of all 
United States women marry before the age 
of forty, in comparison to 45 per cent of 
all college women of this country.? The 
fact that over 53 per cent of the women of 
*‘Who's Who”’ (that most of them are 
over forty is shown by Table IX) are 
married indicates that a successful career 
is not so conducive to celibacy as is a 


2 Popenoe and Johnson, Applied Eugenics, p. 241. 
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college education in itself. It may be that 
the women of ‘‘Who’s Who’’ are so 
superior a group even in comparison to col- 
lege women in general that they can carry 
on the duties both of a family and a career 
more readily than the average college 
graduate. At any rate, when a superior 
group is being considered, the matrimonial 
chances of a remarkably successful woman 
appear greater than those of a moderately 
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this condition will tend to correct itself 
more and more as time goes on. And it 
must not be forgotten that to many women 
a successful career may be more than worth 
the price, both to themselves and to the 
race. 


AGE AT MARRIAGE 


The data included in Tables II and III 
showing the age at marriage of women of 


TABLE II 
AveraGE Acg aT MarriaGE oF WoMEN or ‘‘WHo's WHO” 





OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


* 
NUMBER CONSIDERED AVERAGE AGE AT MARRIAGE 





Main groups Subdivisions 


Main groups Subdivisions Main groups Subdivisions 





Authors 
Artists 
Musicians 
Painters 
Actresses 
Sculptors 
Social Workers 
Club women and reformers 
Social service 
Philanthropists 

Educators 
Professionals 
Editors and journalists 
Librarians 

Physicians 

Lawyers 
Miscellaneous 
Authorities 





26.16 
26.93 


142 
62 


22 28.54 

















345 27.12 





successful one. It seems to be just another 
case of ‘*To him who hath shall be given.”’ 

When the marital state of the women of 
“Who's Who”’ is compared with that of 
women in general, conditions do not 
appear so favorable for the former group. 
A difference of 37 per cent in favor of the 
latter, as indicated by figures in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, cannot be ignored. 
It seems that as yet many women achieve 
success at the expense of their normal 
family life. But optimists believe that 


“Who's Who”’ and various other groups, 
form a valuable addition to Table I. 
Obviously a woman who marries at 
twenty-five is making a greater potential 
contribution to society than one who 
marries at fifty, from a population stand- 
point, at least. At the same time, if the 
two women attain equal success in public 
life, the former has done so in the face of a 
greater handicap than the latter; if, 
indeed, a husband can still be con- 
sidered a handicap to a career. Unfor- 
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tunately, the numbers considered are in 
some cases too small to be significant, as 
many of the subjects neglected to include 
the dates of their birth and marriage, thus 
proving themselves true women in spite 
of their eminence. 

As might be expected, the lowest aver- 
age age at marriage is found in the same 
group which had the highest percentage of 
marriages, the Social Workers. Probably 
the same factors figure here which were 
at work before. The Educators are again 


° TABLE III 
PercentaGE DistrisuTION OF AGE AT MARRIAGE FOR 
Cottece Grapuatss (Crass A),* Ter Sisters, 
Cousins AND Frienps (Crass B),* anp WomEN 
or “‘Wxo's WxHo”’ 











AGE AT MARRIAGE CLASS A* | CLASS B* —. 
-14 0.00 0.00 0.87 
15-19 0.00 7.82 7.83 
210-24 31.36 | 46.37 | 34.78 
25-29 50.00 33-53 28.41 
30-34 14-79 9-39 14.20 
35-39 3-24 1.55 6.96 
40-44 0.29 0.62 4.62 
45-49 0.00 0.62 0.87 
50- 0.00 0.00 75 
Average age at mar- 
NES os og wie 0 26.3 24.3 27.22. 














* “Statistics of College and Non-College Women.”’ 
Mary RobertsSmith. Am. Stat. Ass.Quar. Vol.7. 


at the bottom of the list with an average 
age at marriage of 31.80, and for the same 
reasons. When the subdivisions are con- 
sidered, the actresses show the greatest 
propensity for early marriages with an 
average age of 23.34. This too is not 
unexpected. 

Table III shows the percentage distri- 
bution of age at marriage for three differ- 
ent groups: (1) college women; (2) their 
sister, cousins, and friends; and (3) the 
women of ‘‘Who’s Who.”’ Data for the 
first two groups were taken from a study 
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by Mary Roberts Smith.* The average 
ages at marriage for the three groups are 
respectively 26.3, 24.3, and 27.12. Thus 
we see that college women on an average 
marry two years later than other women of 
the same social standing, and famous 
women remain single about a year longer 
than college graduates. Again, as in 
Part II eminence does not seem to be a 
much greater obstacle to early marriage 
than a college education. The Castle 
study mentioned above found the average 
age at marriage for eminent women of all 
time to be 23.4, and for those of the nine- 
teenth century, 26.2 

Referring again to Table III we find the 
greatest range of age at marriage among 
the women of ‘Who's Who.’’ No 
woman of Class A married before twenty 
or after forty-five, and no one in Class B 
earlier than fifteen or later than fifty. 
‘‘Who’s Who’’ on the other hand is 
represented by marriages all the way from 
fourteen to sixty. That three famous 
women were married at fourteen is of 
peculiar interest. One is an author and 
the other two are politicians. All are 
native born. The presence of extreme 
cases in the ‘Who's Who” group rather 
than among Class A or Class B is probably 
due to the fact that the famous women are 
not quite so highly selected a group from 
a social standpoint, and freak cases are 
more apt to occur. The absence of very 
late marriages among the college women 
may too be laid toa selective factor. It is 
doubtful whether many of the women 
considered in this group had passed the 
age of forty-five. 


FECUNDITY 


The real test of the effect on society of 
women in public life comes with the birth- 


5 “Statistics of College and Non-College Women.” 
Mary Roberts Smith. Am. Stat. Ass. Quar., Vol. 7. 
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rate. Ifthis highly superior group fails to 
leave descendants, while the less desirable 
elements of the population continue to 
multiply rapidly, race suicide will be the 
inevitable result. Some rather alarming 
figures as to the relative fecundity of 
college graduates and other women have 
been compiled at various times. Statis- 
tics show that if the race is not to lose 
ground, an average of 3.7 children must be 
borne by every married woman.‘ In 
Massachusetts the average foreign-born 
woman has 4.5 children and the native- 
born 2.7.5 Miss Smith's study already 
referred to found an average of 1.65 chil- 
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woman is 1.12. While this is far from 
being 3.7, still it is not a great deal lower 
than the figure for college graduates in 
general, and much better than the average 
for Wellesley graduates. It is possible too 
that the figure should be somewhat 
larger, as some of the women may have 
neglected to report children. To be 
really accurate these data should be 
correlated with years of married life, but 
they have some significance even as it is. 
Among the occupational groups the 
Authors make the best showing with 
Social Workers a close second. The Artists 
are at the bottom of the list, falling 












































TABLE IV 
Fecunpity or Women or “‘Wxo’s Wxo”’ 
DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES pense at 
R 
COCURATIONAS GROSES ainemes (Number of children) 
Total per | Average 
° I 2 3 4 5 6 7 12 tll | caches 
eT reer 218 sob) ag 1 3%] 25-127 1 4.1 31 3 293 1.34 
PR DARG ste i sot is search sapheead 109 7 eG} -2E 1S 1 FP ETS 76 | 0.69 
PPS ivsccsenctweccdees 94 45} 12} 17|/11} 3] 4] ©] 2 124 | 1.32 
URL e snsetceneansedveawdens 30 1} 4] 5] 3 23 | 0.73 
eer 51 31; 12] 4] 2 I I 44 | 0.86 
PIE cn nnvavcevevndcnvetscas 29 15} 41 5] 3] 2 I 34 | 1.17 
bo ca EE PES ee etree 531 2871 77173149124) 9] 61 5] 3] 594 1.12 
































dren per college graduate and 1.874 per 
non-college woman of the same social 
standing. The married graduates of 
Wellesley College® of the classes of 1gor, 
1902, 1903, and 1904 had in 1912 an aver- 
age of only 0.87 children each. Such 
figures almost make one doubt that higher 
education is a boon to civilization. 

Then how do the women of ‘‘Who’s 
Who” rank in this regard? Are they 
permitting the best elements in our society 
to become extinct? Table IV shows that 
the average number of children per married 


* Popenoe and Johnson. Applied Eugenics, p. 263. 
5 Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 


behind the Educators by 0.04. These 
variations can be interpreted only conjec- 
turally. Temperamental factors might 
account for the fecundity of the Artists, 
but such an explanation will not fit the 
Educators. Larger families would be 
expected among the Social Workers, and 
authorship is probably a profession which 
can be carried on quite successfully by a 
woman with children. The relative 
standings of the Professional Women and 
Authorities is doubtless influenced by the 
small number of cases, but why they 
should be more prolific than the Artists 
and Educators is difficult to understand. 

The distribution of families shows that 
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almost half the married women of ‘‘Who's 
Who” have no children at all, and families 
of more than two are rare. These figures, 
together with the lower averages referred 
to above, tend to put famous women in a 
rather bad light. The childless women 
argue that through their work they are 
making at least as great a contribution to 
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tion to young women on the point of 
choosing their life work. 


STATUS OF HUSBAND 


The status of the husbands of famous 
women has always been a matter of 
interest to the general public. Is Mr. 
Smith's only excuse for being his position 


TABLE V 


PgezcentaGe or WomMEN oF ‘‘Wao's Wao” wits Livine Hussanps Waose Hussanps Ars (1) Atso In ‘‘Wxo’'s 
Wao,” anp (2) in THE Same Kinp or Worx 

















OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS NUMBER CONSIDERED (x) (2) 
Main group Subdivision Be SS) SS 
Authors 181 27.07 19.33 
Artists gz 39-13 33-69 
Musicians 31 22.57 22.57 
Painters 24 66.66 62.50 
Actresses 24 25 .00 20.83 
Sculptors 13 53-84 30.77 
Social Workers 65 40.00 35.38 
Club women and reformers 46 32.61 32.61 
Social service 13 61.54 46.15 
Philanthropists 6 50.00 100.00 
Educators 19 47-39 31.58 
Professional 40 45.00 30.00 
Editors and journalists 15 33-33 26.66 
Librarians 3 33.33 0.00 
Physicians 6 50.00 33-33 
Lawyers 40.00 20.00 
Miscellaneous II 63.63 45-45 
Authorities 23 §2.17 39-13 
Scientists 12 66.66 58.38 
Home economists 5 20.00 20.00 
Sociologists 4 50.00 0.00 
Historians 2 $0.00 50.00 
RE Tt a Pee eee ee Tee 420 35-95 27.61 























society as women with large families but 
no outside interests. Doubtless there is 
some truth in this contention, but to my 
mind the highest tribute belongs to the 
mothers of six, seven, and in one case, 
twelve children, who have proved to the 
world that it is possible for a woman to 
engage in a highly successful career with- 
out sacrificing the most precious things in 
life. Their example should be an inspira- 


as ‘‘Mrs. Smith’s husband,"’ or is. he 
somebody in his own right? This infor- 
mation concerning the husbands of women 
of ‘‘Who’s Who”’ is contained in Table V, 
together with statistics as to the percent- 
age of husbands engaged in the same type 
of work as their famous wives. For 
obvious reasons only women with living 
husbands are taken into consideration. 

Of the 420 women included 35.95 per 
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cent are married to men sufficiently out- 
standing in their various fields to be 
included in ‘‘Who’s Who.”’ The highest 
percentages are found among the Austhori- 
ties, Professional Women, and Educators, and 
in that order. Though this may be due to 
some extent to the smaller number of 
cases, still it seems to indicate that these 
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criteria. This is about 6 per cent less than 
these figures. 

The second part of Table V is concerned 
with the percentage of husbands engaged 
in the same type of work as their wives. 
For all practical purposes this means the 
percentage who have achieved eminence 
in the same fields, for only in rare cases 























TABLE VI 
Usg or Marpgn Nag anv Hypaenatep Name By Women oF ““Wao's Wao” 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS semcntnep |) "cn | suman 
Main groups Subdivisions po — cans — be. — 
Authors 218 15.§9 0.00 
Artists 109 33.03 0.00 
Musicians 3 32.56 0.00 
Painters 27 IZ.1I 0.00 
Actresses 26 65.38 0.00 
Sculptors 13 15.39 0.00 
Social Workers 94 0.00 1.06 
Club women and reformers 64 0.00 0.00 
Social service 15 0.00 0.00 
Philanthropists 14 0.00 7-13 
Educators 30 3-33 3-33 
Professional 51 19.60 0.00 
Editors and journalists 19 1§.79 0.00 
Librarians 4 0.00 0.00 
Physicians 9 33-33 0.00 
Lawyers 6 16.66 0.00 
Miscellaneous 13 23.07 0.00 
Authorities 29 3-45 3-45 
Scientists 13 0.00 7.69 
Home economists 10 10.00 0.00 
Sociologists 4 0.00 0.00 
Historians 2 0.00 0.00 
Weis osc bevesdecckabenss redsacguschihsieres $31 15.44 0.56 























women are not only more apt to remain 
single, but are also more particular as to 
the caliber of the men they marry. One 
fact may indeed help to explain the other. 
However, when the subdivisions are con- 
sidered the best showing is made by the 
painters. C. S. Castle found that 29.84 
per cent of the husbands of eminent women 
of all time were eminent by the same 


was it possible to ascertain the vocation of 
the husband unless his name appeared in 
“Who's Who.’’ Of the women con- 
sidered, 27.61 per cent are married to men 
included within this classification. Ap- 
parently authorities, social workers and 
artists are most apt to be attracted to men 
with similar vocational interests, while 
authors are at the bottom of the list, 
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Among the subdivisions, if philanthro- 
pists are excluded because of their small 
number, painters hold first place. Whether 
or not these variations have any special 
significance is hard to say. 


USE OF MAIDEN NAME AND HYPHENATED 
NAME 


As an interesting side-light on the 
feministic propensities of famous women 
Table VI shows the extent to which the 
married women of ‘‘Who’s Who”’ find the 
use of their maiden names or hyphenated 
names convenient and desirable. If 
the title ‘“‘Mrs.’’ is indeed a symbol of 


out this theory. The comparatively high 
percentage of professional women using 
their maiden names is a further indication 
of the independence of these pioneers. 


EDUCATION 


The main purpose of Table VII, which 
contains data concerning the education of 
the women of ‘‘Who’s Who,”’ is to settle 
from one angle at least, a controversy as 
to the relative merits of coeducational 
universities and women’s colleges in the 
education of women. The divisions 
Coeducational Universities, Women's Colleges, 
and Normal Schools are self-explanatory. 











TABLE VII 
EpucaTion or WomEN oF “‘Wao's Wxo" 

ies compuca- | en cewr | ree cuur cuban aap) 2aR CANT 

OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS a eumaxp| _7rOuAL women’s | NormaL | PUBLICAND)  cogctat 

CONSIDERED! UNIVERSI- | COLLEGES | scHOoLs | [eivere | SCHOOLS 

TIES 

RC ako ou sonnet hee bekenoe shee » 331 19.34 29.31 3-93 40.79 6.67 
SE bbe ss acch peoa Nes asa ed ewes 190 3.16 5-79 2.68 18.42 70.00 
reer pee 120 24.17 34.17 6.67 32.50 2.§0 
CCG cobs cadeasdndaripesys 121 28.09 55-37 7.44 7.44 2.48 
PINS Si deeh o¥KskEserescsesens 98 32.65 27-55 6.11 27.56 6.11 
RE TT Te ee 86 34.88 27.90 9.30 13.95 13.95 
, Rage SS eo ee ae 946 20.51 28.22 5.18 27.17 18.92 























woman's bondage, one would expect to 
find among the outstanding women of the 
day a rather decided tendency to abandon 
it. Such does not seem to be the case, 
however. Only 15 per cent of the women 
considered are listed in ‘“‘Who’s Who” 
under their maiden names, and the 
number using a hyphenated name (i.e., 
the compounding of the surnames of 
husband and wife) is so small as to be 
almost negligible. It is possible, too, 
that many of the women so listed are 
known in private life by their husbands’ 
names, assuming the other for professional 
purposes only. That the majority of 
them are artists and authors seems to bear 


Special Schools are defined as schools of 
music, art, expression, etc. Under Public 
and Private Schools are included such women 
as attended no accredited college or univer- 
sity and who do not fall under the heading 
of Specials Schools. Incases in which work 
of graduate standing is involved the 
women concerned is classified on the 
basis of her undergraduate work. All 
percentages have been computed on the 
basis of 946 rather than 1000 cases, the 
former being the number furnishing educa- 
tional data. 

One of the most potent arguments favor- 
ing women’s colleges in preference to 
coeducational universities has been the 
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contention that girls attending the former, 
being forced by the absence of men to 
depend entirely upon their own resoutces, 
develop broader interests and capacities, 
as well as greater initiative. This being 
true, one would expect to find a larger 
percentage of graduates of women’s col- 
leges among the women of ‘‘Who’s Who.”’ 
Figures testify to the reliability of this 
theory to some extent at least. Of the 
eminent women considered, 28.22 per cent 
attended women’s colleges, in contrast to 
20.51 per cent who were students at 
coeducational universities. To make 
these comparisons really fair they should 








TABLE VIII 
Ace Dirrerences IN EpucaTion or WoMEN OF 
““Wuo's Wo” 
c 
zs 
pope 
° = 
EDUCATIONAL GROUPS < z x a 
ce | EE 
or Se 
a 
eh 
Coeducational Universities......... 22.47 | 29.21 
Women’s Colleges. ............000. 33.52 | 29.21 
Normal Schools................... §-I2 | 5.05 
Public and Private Schools......... 24.57 | 16.29 
oe ee re 14.28 | 20.22 











be correlated with data as to the relative 
total number of graduates of the different 
types of schools, figures which I was 
unable to obtain. 

More than a quarter of the women of 
‘Who's Who”’ were educated in public or 
private schools of secondary standing only, 
or under private tutors. This would 
seem rather high if one did not remember 
that probably in many cases the informal 
education of the women thus classified 
would be found little if any inferior to the 
average formal college education. It is a 
further proof of the possibility of out- 
standing success in life even if one is 
denied the privilege of higher education. 
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Of the women considered, 18.92 per cent 
attended schools of music, expression, etc. 
By far the greatest number of these are 
artists. Finally, a small percentage was 
educated in normal schools. 

Turning to the occupational groups, we 
find that among the authors, social 
workers, and educators, women’s colleges 
are considerably more popular than coedu- 
cational institutions, while among the 
professional women and authorities the 
opposite is true. This may be due to some 
extent to a difference in social status, or, 
what is more likely, the professional 
women may find coeducational institu- 











TABLE IX 
Ace Distr1suTION oF WoMEN oF “‘WuHo’s Wxo’ 
AGE NUMBER PER CENT 

26-29 15 2.30 
30-39 69 10.59 
40-49 138 21.16 
50-59 208 31.90 
60-69 155 23-77 
70-79 53 8.12 
80-89 13 1.99 
go- I 0.15 

rn 652. 100.00 











tions better equipped to supply their more 
technical needs, even in undergraduate 
preparatory work. 

Authors, social workers, and profes- 
sional women furnish the majority of the 
cases falling in the Public and Private Schools 
group. This is easily explained in the 
first two instances, as a college degree is 
not absolutely essential for success in those 
fields. The number of professional women 
thus educated is more surprising. Perhaps 
they comprise largely pioneers who began 
work in their respective fields before 
women were admitted to professional 
schools, and were thus forced to acquire 
their knowledge privately. 
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AGE DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATION 


Table VIII was compiled in answer to an 
objection raised to the conclusions drawn 
from the data included in Table VII. 
Someone in defending coeducational 
universities against women’s college 
maintained that if a younger group were 
considered, more eminent women would 
be found among the graduates of coeduca- 
tional universities due to the recent 
rapid growth of such institutions. To 
test this contention the women of ‘‘Who’s 
Who”’ were divided into two groups on 
the basis of age, forty-five being the 
dividing point. A glance at Table IX 
will show that due to the preponderance 
of older women the two groups are far 
from equal, but it seemed necessary to 
make the division at the lowest possible 
point. 

Thus it was discovered that in later 
times coeducational universities and 
special schools have been producing more 
eminent women than formerly, and at the 
expense of women’s colleges and public 
and private schools. The normal schools 
have remained practically constant. The 
increase in eminent graduates of coeduca- 
tional institutions has been satisfactorily 
explained above, and one would expect 
that as higher education became more 
accessible to all, fewer women with only a 
public or private school education would 
find their way into ‘‘Who’s Who.” 
The increasing prominence of graduates of 
special schools may be due to a large 
number of younger artists. If a similar 
study were made of ‘‘Who’s Who”’ twenty 
years hence these tendencies would prob- 
ably be considerably accentuated. 


AGE 


Table IX, showing the age distribution 
of the women of ‘‘Who’s Who,”’ is valu- 
able only in so far as it adds interest to the 


data contained in the other tables by 
revealing the age of the women considered. 
The table itself cannot claim to throw any 
light on the question of the age at which 
women are most apt to become famous, as 
no attempt has been made to discover 
when they were first listed in “‘Who's 
Who."’ All that can be said is that the 
youngest woman among the first thousand 
in the current ‘‘Who’s Who”’ is twenty- 
six, the oldest ninety-one, and that two- 
thirds of them have passed the age of 
fifty. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


From this investigation it seems reason- 
able to conclude that women are in no 
way inferior to men, and, given equal 
opportunity, are quite capable of achiev- 
ing unusual success i: almost any business 
or profession. Nor is this success meces- 
sarily bought at the expense of normal 
family life. In detail, the following 
conclusions can be drawn from a study of 
the first thousand women listed in the 
1926-27 ‘‘Who’s Who in America:”’ 

1. There are in the United States at 
present women who have been remarkably 
successful in practically every field of 
endeavor formerly thought the sole prov- 
ince of men. However, the majority of 
eminent women still find authorship, art, 
and social service best adapted to feminine 
Capacities. 

2. Eminence does not seem, in most 
cases, to be so inimical to marriage as a 
college education in itself. Authors and 
social workers are least apt to find a 
husband a deterrent to a successful career, 
while few famous educators are married. 

3. On an average famous women marry 
one year later than college women as a 
whole, and three years later than non- 
college women of the same social status. 
The earliest marriages are found among 
the artists and authors. 
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4. The birth-rate among famous women 
is considerably less than that for the 
country as a whole, but not much smaller 
than that of college women. Authors 
have the largest families; educators, the 
smallest. 

5. Eminent women are quite apt to be 
attracted to men of superior ability. The 
husbands of more than a quarter of them 
have become famous in the same line of 
work as their wives. This tendency is 
most marked among educators, profes- 
sional women and authorities. 

6. The women of ‘‘Who’s Who”’ are 
not as a class addicted to feminism. The 
great majority of the married women are 
known by their husbands’ names even in 
professional circles. Artists and profes- 
sional women are most apt to be an excep- 
tion to this rule. Hyphenated names are 
very uncommon. 
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7. Graduates of women’s colleges have a 
slightly better chance of becoming famous 
than graduates of coeducational univer- 
sities. This is especially true of authors, 
educators, and social workers. Eminent 
professional women and authorities seem 
to prefer coeducational institutions, how- 
ever. The majority of the artists are 
educated at special schools of music, 
expression, etc. Many women have 
achieved success without the benefit of 
higher education, especially through 
authorship and social service. 

8. In the future, coeducational univer- 
sities and special schools will probably 
produce more famous women, and at the 
expense of women’s colleges and public 
and private schools. 

9. Two-thirds of the women now emi- 
nent enough to be included in ‘‘Who’s 
Who” have passed the age of fifty. 


CHRISTMAS MEETINGS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE GROUPS 


Meeting in Chicago from December 26-29 are the American Sociological 
Society, the American Economic Association, the American Political 
Science Association, the American Statistical Association, the National 
Community Center Association, the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, and the American Farm Economic Association. Programs 
of these organizations may be secured by writing their secretaries: 

Ernest W. Burcess, American Sociological Society, University of Chicago, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Freperick S. Dersrer, American Economic Association, Northwestern 


University, Evanston, Illinois. 


J. R. Haypen, American Political Science Association, University of 


Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Wittrorp I. Kine, American Statistical Association, 236 Wooster Street, 


New York City. 


LeRoy E. Bowman, National Community Center Association, Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 
J. B. ANprews, American Association for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d 


Street, New York City. 


W. I. Mysrs, American Farm Economic Association, Cornell University, 


Ithaca, New York. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NOVELS OF 
MRS. GASKELL 


JOSEPHINE JOHNSTON 


HE beginnings of many of our 

present industrial reforms and so- 

ciological methods are the result 
of an arousing of public sentiment by nine- 
teenth century novelists. By picturing 
clearly the evils of the factory system, the 
inhuman treatment of criminals, and 
similar social problems, these writers 
did much to instigate social reforms. 

Not the least of these novelists was 
Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell (1810-1865) 
an earnest social worker, a liberalist, a 
dissenter, a humanitarian, and a proph- 
etess of distinctly modern social methods. 
The essence of her philosophy was 
that she saw the individual potentially. 
She discarded all the common social 
criteria, such as wealth, position, and 
religion; she judged man from the 
standpoint of what he might become, not 
from the viewpoint of what he was; and 
she felt ‘‘kindly toward every man, rich 
or poor, because . . they were all 
men alike’! but with unequal oppor- 
tunities. In every person, there was some 
potential goodness, which, if properly 
evoked and carefully handled, could solve 
many social problems. 

rs. Gaskell based her fiction upon 
personal investigation during the period 


1 Mary Barton, p. 447. 


1832-1865 and upon facts gathered at that 
time from her own community in Man- 
chester, England. Evidence of her efforts 
in social work is given in the only com- 
plete biographical sketch available, which 
is edited by A. W. Ward in his Knutsford 
Edition of Mrs. Gaskell's works. 


She took a conspicuous part in organizing and 
superintending at times for six or seven hours a day, 
a method of relief—sewing-rooms—which had 
occurred to her before it came to be largely adopted. 
She took a very active interest in the movement for 
providing dinners for the poor; and gifted as she was 
with the faculty, not shared by us all, for quickly 
gaining the confidences of others, she made herself 
the personal friend of many a poor distressed house- 
hold.? 


Miss Ritchie confirms Ward’s statement: 


I have heard of her tired and ill, starting on a 
three-mile walk on behalf of a poor dependent, so as to 
make sure that some necessary help was properly 
administered.* 


From a list of forty-seven works written 
by Mrs. Gaskell, three are particularly 
significant sociologically: Mary Barton, 
North and South, and Ruth. With these as 
primary sources of evidence, this article 
will deal with changes advocated by 
Mrs. Gaskell and since realized in three 


2 Ward, Knutsford Edition, Vol. 1, Int., p. xxviii. 
5 Ritchie, A. J., Cranford, Pref., p. xxii. 
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fields of social work: case work, institu- 
tions, and industry. 

Although Mrs. Gaskell did not desig- 
nate her visits to the homes of the poor nor 
her methods of relief as social case work, 
yet certaindefinite characteristics of the 
social worker and certain methods pro- 
phetic of modern times can be found in her 
works. This humanitarian herself po- 
sessed the qualities which she believed 
were essential to the successful social 
worker; namely, sympathy, tact, under- 
standing, and a respect for confidence. 
Regarding these respective characteristics, 
she says: 


Identify yourself with your patients, my dear sir. 
You have sympathy in your good heart, I am sure, to 
really feel the pain when listening to the account of 
their sufferings.‘ 


In this she was wise; for when we are heavy-laden 
in our hearts it falls in better with our humour to 
reveal our case in our own way, and our own time.’ 


One may smile at a young girl's miseries of this 
kind, but they are very real and stinging miseries to 
her.® 


Not only in her qualifications for the 
social worker was Mrs. Gaskell extremely 
modern, but in her methods which are 
comparable to those used by the social 
worker today. Three of these methods 
are particularly noteworthy. The first is 
indirect and difficult to analyze, but it is 
based upon the essential element in her 
humanitarian philosophy, that of innate 
goodness. The social worker is pictured 
as the epitome of nobility who uncon- 
sciously, by his various virtues, awakens 
this embryo goodness in others. That 
this indirect method is effective is clearly 
shown in Margaret, the heroine of North 
and South, who is sought by all classes of 


* North and South, p. 381. 
® Mary Barton, p. 110. 
* Wives and Daughters, p. 56. 
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people in the community, who under- 
stands rich and poor, employer and 
employee, and who is the means of recon- 
ciling capital and labor. Evidence of this 
indirect exemplary influence follows: 


He looked so care-worn that Margaret could not 
help giving him an answering smile, glad to think 
that her looks, such as they were, should have the 
power to call up a pleasant thought.’ 


Friendly visiting is another method 
advocated by this novelist who herself 
was more than an occasional visitor in the 
homes of the poor. She believed that one 
must know the facts of the case first-hand: 


You went down one step even from the foul area 
into the cellar in which a family of human beings 
lived. It was very dark inside. The window panes, 
many of them were broken and stuffed with rags, 
which was reason enough for the dusky light.® 


She offered to wash their hands and faces; . . . . 
I found her with a chubby child on her knees bubbling 
and spluttering against her white wet hand, with a 
face bright rosy, and merry under the operation.® 


Mrs. Gaskell offers a constructive 
method for the individual who has failed 
to measure up to the standards of society. 
Again the basis for this method is innate 
goodness. In her novel, Ruth, the heroine 
is made to feel a responsibility for her 
illegitimate son who becomes the means of 
awakening in her heart a love, once 
selfish, but one which culminates in 
service for humanity. This third method 
can be followed best by the use of quota- 
tions: 

Announcement of method: 


While we do all we can to strengthen her sense of 
responsibility, I would likewise do all we can to 
make her feel that it is a responsibility for what may 
become a blessing.'° 





7 North and South, pp. 159-160. 

8 Mary Barton, pp. 65-66. 

® Mr. Harrison's Confessions, p. 459. 
10 Ruth, p. 120. 
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Realization of her nobility: 


. . . » When I look and see wha: you may 
be . . . . what you must be to that boy, I cannot 
think how you would be coward enough for a moment 
to shrink from your work." 


Restoration of courage: 


“Mr. Brown,"’ said she, standing before him 
. “I mean to try very hard to do my duty to 
"12 


Result: 


I want to tell you, that I have been this morning 
and offered myself as matron to the fever-ward while 
it is so full. They have accepted me and I am going 
this evening. 

Thus did Mrs. Gaskell anticipate some 
of the methods and the qualifications of 
the modern case worker. 

There is no place in this article to 
discuss the historical background of the 
two important mid-Victorian institutions, 
the prison and the workhouse. The 
author will assume that the reader is 
familiar with this particular history. In 
discussing the prisons of her day, Mrs. 
Gaskell found three evils: a lack of 
classification, cruel treatment of the 
prisoners, and poor accommodations for 
the prisoners. One of her vivid pictures 
follows: 


. . . . When first he seems to have become 
exactly aware of what had happened to him, it was 
when he was turned into one of the larger rooms of 
the Abbaye, in which all were put who had no other 
allotted place wherein to sleep. One or two iron 
lamps hung from the ceiling by chains, giving a dim 
light for a little circle. Jacques stumbled forward 
over a sleeping body lying on the ground ."* 


The prison as Mrs. Gaskell saw it was 
a temporary, non-corrective ‘‘abode of 


vice." 
True to her philosophy, she disliked the 


1 [bid., p. 558. 

13 Ibid., p. 358. 

48 Tbid., p. 425. 

1 My Lady Ludlow, p. 14. 
18 Mary Barton, p. 142. 


stigma which the prison placed upon the 
prisoner. When it was possible, she 
avoided this stigma by a plan which 
foreshadows in some measure our parole 
system: 


You shall come out of this prison and go home 
with me. . . . . I don't quite know how, but trust 
in my promise.'® 


For those who could not be paroled she 
advocated prison-visitation: 


An overseer of a foundry . . . . has spent his 
Sabbaths in visiting the prisoners and the afflicted in 
Manchester New Bailey; not merely advising, and 
comforting, but putting means into their power of 
regaining their virtue and the peace they had lost; 
becoming himself their guarantee in obtaining 
employment and never deserting these who have 
once asked him for help.!7 


For the workhouse, Mrs. Gaskell had 
a much more constructive program. She 
pictured a model workhouse, an ante- 
cedent of the modern cottage-plan. Here, 
as in the case of the prison, she found 
three evils: a lack of classification, a 
cruelty to the occupants, and an inade- 
quacy of medical skill. It is with this 
model workhouse that we are most con- 
cerned. An individual was admitted to 
this workhouse on probation until proper 
testimonials could be secured. A glance 
at her picture reveals a quite modern 
institution: 

A great square of velvet lawn, intersected diagon- 
ally with broad flag-paved walks, the same kind of 
walk going all round the triangle; low two-storied 
brick house, tinted grey and yellow by age, and in 
many places almost covered with vines, . . . . and 
monthly roses; before each house a little plot of 
garden ground, bright with flowers, and evidently 
tended with the utmost care; and on the farther side 
the massive chapel; here and there an old and infirm 
man sunning himself, or leisurely doing a bit of 
gardening or talking to one of his comrades—the 
place looked as if care and want and even sorrow, wert 
lock«d out and excluded by the ponderous gates.'* 





16 4 Dark Night's Work, p. 575. 
17 Mary Barton, p. 181. 
18 Sylvia's Lovers, Vol. II, p. 209. 
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An additional feature of this workhouse 
was a central dining hall which served 
nourishing food in contrast to the common 
oatmeal gruel, otherwise known as ‘‘hell- 
broth.’’!® 

Not only in case work and in these 
institutions do we see prophetic signs of 
modernism, but in industry also. In this 
field we shall note four changes respec- 
tively: in the factory itself, in the length 
of the working day, in industrial acci- 
dents, and in labor disputes. 

Besides vivid descriptions of the small, 
make-shift, non-inspected factory, Mrs. 
Gaskell pictures a modern factory, well 
situated, with plenty of windows and 
floor space, the first requisite of the 
modern factory: 


The lodge-keeper admitted them into a great 
oblong yard, on one side of which were offices for the 
transaction of business; on the opposite, an immense 
many-windowed mill, whence proceeded the con- 
tinual clack of machinery and the long groaning roar 
of the steam-engine, enough to deafen those who lived 
within the enclosure.?° 


Another requisite of this modern factory 
was protected machinery, known, but 
not universally used at this time. The 
hero of Mary Barton relates an accident in 
a factory where this law is not observed: 


She cotched her side again a wheel. It were afore 
wheels were boxed up.” 


Still another change this liberalist 
advocated was a shorter working day, for 
she believed that long hours lowered 
one’s vitality: 


I think I was well when my mother died, but I 
have never been right strong sin’ somewhere about 
that time. I began to work in a carding room soon 


after, and the fluff gut into my lungs and poisoned 
me,?2 





1 Ibid., p. 274. 
2° North and South, p. 231. 
™ Mary Barton, p. 100. 

* North and South, p. 2.08. 
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Mrs. Gaskell believed also that over- 
work produced fatigue which was largely 
responsible for industrial accidents: 


I ve gotten no head for numbers but this I know, 
that by far th’ greater part o’ the accidents as comed in 
happened in th’ last two hours of work, when folk getten 
tired and careless. Th’ surgeon said it was all true 
and that he were going to bring that fact to light.” 


The fourth change in industry which 
Mrs. Gaskell foresaw was the settlement 
of labor disputes by means of arbitration. 
Here again innate goodness was the 
solution: 


But those who were admitted into his confidence 
were aware, that the wish that lay nearest to his 
heart, was that none might suffer from the cause from 
which he suffered; that a perfect understanding; and a 
complete confidence and love, might exist between 
masters and men; that the truth might be recognized 
that the interests of one were the interests of all, and, 
as such, required the consideration and deliberation of 


These four reforms advocated by Mrs. 
Gaskell in the early factory days are all 
prophetic of modern industry. This 
novelist’s intense interest in potential 
man caused her to see in mid-Victorian 
industry the same soulessness and lack of 
humanity which today, Mecklin believes, 
discounts the personal worth of the 
worker and which thwarts him intellec- 
tually and spiritually. 

It is to such social writers of the nine- 
teenth century as Mrs. Gaskell, that 
“‘we moderns"’ are partially indebted for 
the uncovering of these evils which have 
made possible the social methods of today. 
It is in the novels of Mrs. Gaskell that we 
see prophetic signs, indicative of later 
positive developments in case work, in 
modern well-equipped institutions, and in 
industrial welfare work. 


%3 Mary Barton, p. 93. 

% Idid., p. 451. 

% Mecklin, J. M., Introduction to Social Ethics, 
356. 
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COLLEGE STANDARDS AND DEMOCRACY 
G. H. ESTABROOKS 


in days of change. Moreover, it is 

equally obvious that our colleges are 
not to be exceptions in the general process 
of reconstruction. The only question is, 
what are to be the lines of evolution 
along which our institutions of higher 
education are to proceed? We all admit 
they are hopeless as they now stand—at 
least so one gathers from all literature on 
the subject. Actually we are probably 
being guided towards a new type of insti- 
tution by forces over which we have little 
control. We are like the coach dog, 
following the horse in an antecedant man- 
ner, and like the dog we are thoroughly 
convinced that we are doing the guiding 
whereas we are merely taking our cue from 
the demands of the social order in which 
we find ourselves. 

For the college, if it is to play its full 
part in the life of this nation, must fulfill 
the needs and aspirations of our citizens. 
It matters little what Oxford does, or 
Heidelberg or the University of France. 
We are living in the United States of 
America and what's more, it’s probably 
an excellent place to be living. It matters 
little what the word “‘college’’ or “‘univer- 
sity’’ means according to its classical 
derivation. It was one thing in the 
middle ages and another thing one 
hundred years ago in this country, while 
today we are all sadly puzzled to know 
just what it is and even more perplexed 
as to what it may develop into. 

My contention is that our colleges and 
universities must be attuned to the de- 
mands of the social order in which they 
find themselves, and not attempt to ape 
old world institutions nor to adhere to 
classical traditions in this country which 
may long since have outlived their useful- 


|’ IS a childish truism to say we are 


ness. Whether we wish it or not our 
colleges are rapidly becoming more than 
mere institutions of formal learning. The 
social side is assuming an important 
réle while the whole outlook of the 
institution is changing as to its conception 
of life preparation. It is no longer a 
question of turning out a mathematician 
only but a mathematician with the best 
cultural training of his age and one whose 
character and ideals are those of present 
day society. 

This, you say, is exactly what they 
always aimed to do. Possibly so, al- 
though I doubt if this outlook were ever 
as pervading as at the present day. The 
main point of my theme, however, is this. 
One hundred years ago the college was a 
more or less unimportant factor in the life 
of the nation. To be sure it did a great 
work but it was always in the background. 
Today the opposite is true but not to one- 
tenth the extent it will be in the near 
future. Today the college features in the 
daily headlines of our newspaper. Today 
the great mass of our people are beginning 
to realize that these things named colleges 
really exist. More important still they 
are longing for a certain something which 
they believe these institutions to represent 
—culture, poise, idealism, cleanness in 
sport. Learning? Yes, they want that 
too but not so ardently as they wish for 
the others. Here is something which is 
a little less sordid than every day life, 
which offers something in idealism and 
manhood which they grope for and 
desire, as yet vaguely. 

But most important of all stands the 
fact that they will certainly get what they 
want—and to which they are fully en- 
titled. Already our colleges must listen 
to public opinion. Financial support is 
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their life blood and only a few of our 
very wealthy private institutions can 
afford to snap their fingers at the public— 
and this again is essentially as it should be 
in a democracy such as ours. 

But right here there is danger. The 
public longs for these side attributes of 
college life and will very shortly demand 
them—indeed is entitled to them. But 
learning in its truest sense, real intellectual 
attainment which was at such a premium 
in the older phase of college life,—this is 
something which the public probably 
cares very little about. And yet they can, 
and will demand the others. Our institu- 
tions will require skillful handling if they 
are to accede to public demand—as even- 
tually they must—and also maintain 
scholastic attainment, which is no less 
essential. 

The solution? No one knows but I 
would like to lodge a suggestion. Para- 
doxical as it may seem I go to the most 
aristocratic of all institutions to borrow a 
possible solution for the difficulty arising 
in our democratic country—for we are 
democratic despite all cynical criticism. 

Oxford has solved this problem in very 
neat style, but of course, she has solved it 
only for that particular class whose life 
she touches, namely the aristocracy of 
England. The Englishman is essentially a 
diplomat and this is nowhere better seen 
that in his solution of the problems which 
confront him at Oxford. This institution, 
is of course the cultural center of England. 
Thither the sons of the gentry come to be 
educated. Their outlook on life is con- 
servative, aristocratic, and essentially per- 
vaded with the idea of noblesse oblige. 
But the educational problem within this 
very restricted group is handled in very fine 
style. 

The Englishman long ago realized a 
fact to which we are only slowly awaken- 
ing, namely that there is a great deal 
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more to college than books. The cultural 
background, the athletic training, the 
associations and friendships which play 
such an important part in college life are, 
to the average Oxford student, of much 
more importance than his A.B. And 
strange as it may seem, the Englishman 
also discovered another point, namely 
that some students can’t or won't work. 
But these students were of the English 
gentry, the very class for whom the 
institution was founded. Result: a com- 
promise, but a very wise and sane 
compromise. 

Many of these men come to Oxford 
largely for the social and cultural side 
of the institution. Studies are frankly 
secondary and these men aim at getting a 
‘‘pass’’ degree. The scholastic attain- 
ments necessary to obtain such a degree are 
probably less than the minimum require- 
ments at our good small institutions. 
The general impression prevails at Oxford, 
I know, that it is almost impossible to 
miss one. Probably about 20 per cent of 
the student body at Oxford and Cambridge 
are studying for these ‘‘pass’’ degrees. 
Thus we have fully one-fifth of the univer- 
sity population receiving all that Oxford 
can offer but doing a standard of work 
beneath our American requirements. We 
should bear this in mind when we hear 
our enthusiasts extoling the scholastic 
atmosphere of the great English institu- 
tion. Undoubtedly the atmosphere is 
there, but the institution is probably all 
the greater for recognizing and frankly 
accepting the fact that a certain proportion 
of its students are not in Oxford for that 
particular attribute of the university. 

The student at Oxford who is studiously 
inclined goes in for an ‘‘honor’’ degree and 
these honor degrees are graded into firsts, 
seconds, thirds and fourths. Any one 
who really tries for a fourth and misses it is 
just out of luck so far as mental equipment 
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is concerned, for the standards are low. 
On the contrary any one who obtains a 
first or a distinction has put through a 
performance probably well above our own 
Phi Beta standards. 

The point I wish to make is this. 
Oxford is for all menbers of a certain social 
class, irrespective of their mental equip- 
ment, who have a certain minimum of 
preparation. The student passes three 
years there and is an Oxford man. He has 
all the cultural, social, and athletic back- 
ground of a great institution together with 
the associates and acquaintances only 
obtained in such a setting. Also he has 
his A.B. and this is a tremendous social 
asset. Needless to say if he is going on to 
more advanced work or if he wishes to 
teach this mere A.B. means nothing. His 
record is very carefully checked back to 
discover just what his A.B. stands for. 
But so far as ordinary life is concerned he 
has his degree which is all that is required 
by his social group. 

In American we are slowly being forced 
to some such solution. Our state sup- 
ported institutions are compromising on 
the matter of admission and our privately 
endowed ones may be obliged to do the 
same. This is simply because the class 


which supports the college demands its 
benefits and the intellectual side of those 
said benefits is only one aspect of the 
situation both here and at Oxford. 

Would we not do well, on this side of 
the Atlantic to consider the installation of 
some such device as the ‘‘pass’’ degree in 
our institutions? This is, of course, a 
horrible thought and yet it works at 
Oxford to perfection. Moreover it is 
always of advantage to make a reform or at 
least have a definite reform in mind rather 
than to have it crammed down one’s 
throat without even an attempt at masti- 
cation. The latter course may precipi- 
tate indigestion and many of our univer- 
sities are already protesting that their 
material needs a very sturdy digestive 
apparatus even as things now stand. 

Some such device as this could take care 
of a large number of really deserving cases, 
giving them the ‘‘sides’’ of a college 
course and a B.A. which would mean just 
what it was supposed to mean and have 
no reference whatsoever to their ability 
to do graduate work. They could be 
debarred from intercollegiate athletics, 
even debarred fraternities if you wish and 
yet get enough of college life to really 
satisfy their craving. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN SOUTHERN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


CURTIS H. WALKER 


Teaching and Research in the Social 

Sciences in the South which con- 
vened at Vanderbilt University, April 30 
and May 1, 1928, was thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the South and southern 
educational institutions. Its members 
hailed from 14 Southern states including 
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Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas and 
from 31 or more educational institutions 
which included all but two of the state 
universities, besides many of the private 
institutions. There happened to be 
present also representatives from two 
institutions outside the southern field, 
namely the University of Oregon and 
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registrants was 76, of whom 37 came from 
outside of Nashville, 9 from institutions in 
Nashville other than Vanderbilt, and 30 
from Vanderbilt itself. In addition to the 
registrants there were a considerable 
number of others who attended the three 
formal sessions, though no effort was 
made to interest others than those who 
had a strictly professional interest in the 
topics discussed. 

An air of informality characterized the 
Conference sessions which were of the 
Round Table type, devoted to discus- 
sions of (1) The Orientation Course in the 
Social Sciences, (2) Social Science Research 
Projects in the Southern Field, (3) Honors 
Courses in the Social Sciences. 

The first Round Table was opened by a 
paper which dealt with (1) the origins 
and background of the Orientation Course, 
(2) the wide variation in its aims, (3) 
its intimate connections with the orienta- 
tion of the freshman in general (how to 
study, note taking, training in getting at 
information, use of the library, bibliog- 
raphy, Freshman Week), (4) experience 
with a course on Current Problems and 
History of Science at Vanderbilt. This 
paper was followed by a discussion which 
concerned itself mainly with (1) experi- 
ence with Orientation Courses in Social 
Science at various institutions, and (2) 
the manner in which training in biblio- 
gtaphical search and use of the library 
should be worked into the curriculum. 

The story of the experiments with the 
Orientation Course that have been and are 
being made at southern educational insti- 
tutions constitutes an interesting and 
instructive chapter in the history of 
education. In the first place it appears 
that Social Science Orientation courses of 
one sort or another have been or are being 
given at six southern universities (Mary- 
land, Kentucky, Emory, Georgia, Florida, 


Harvard University. The total number of 
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Vanderbilt), and have been seriously 
considered at a number of others (Texas, 
North Carolina) while at others a policy 
of watchful waiting is now the order of 
the day (Alabama Polytechnic). The 
type most favored is that which deals with 
current problems and is usually handled 
by the Political Science or History Depart- 
ments. The text used most generally is 
Baker-Crothers and Hudnut, Problems of 
Citizenship, combined in one instance 
(Florida) with Arneson, Barnes, Coulter, 
Hubbart, A Gateway to the Social Sciences; 
the latter is used in the first semester, the 
former in the second. These up-to-the- 
minute problem courses have all been 
successful in arousing interest and stimu- 
lating discussion. Often the difficulty 
is, according to the instructors, that too 
many wish to talk at the same time 
(Negro problem, woman problem). The 
popularity of these courses as expressed in 
numbers is shown most notably at Ken- 
tucky where from two sections the first 
year there has been in the course of several 
years an expansion to eight sections with 
sixty in each section. At this institution 
the text, Baker-Crothers, supplies material 
only for the first semester; for the second 
semester, other problems dealing with 
taxation, money and banking, public 
ownership, agriculture, city population 
have been added. 

These courses admittedly make no 
systematic effort at introduction to the 
Social Sciences though problems selected 
involve use of material from all fields and 
enable instructors to give students some 
idea of the nature of these disciplines. 
The chief merit claimed is that they arouse 
interest, provoke discussion, and deal 
with current problems toward which our 
courses in history, economics, etc., point 
but to the actual discussion of which they 
often do not attain. 

The chief weakness is the failure to 
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provide a systematic introduction to the 
social sciences. In this connection the 
problem seems to be how to preserve the 
genuine merits which inhere in that type 
of course and at the same time provide a 
real introduction to the social sciences. 
Florida’s attempt to solve this problem by 
using Arneson, Barnes, etc. the first 
semester and Baker-Crothers the second, 
will be watched with interest. 

The South’s most ambitious attempt to 
develop a systematic orientation course 
has been undertaken at Emory. This 
course as it finally took shape is the 
product of much consultation and codpera- 
tion: its details were worked out jointly 
by an economics and a history man. 
Between them a syllabus was developed, 
based in large part but not wholly on 
R. E. Turner's America in Civilization, 
adopted as a text to be supplemented by 
considerable other reading. 

Attempts to measure the results of the 
experiment have been confined to collect- 
ing and weighing the opinions of instruc- 
tors and administrative officers who have 
had opportunities for observing its work- 
ing. These opinions with one exception 
reflect a belief that the course has demon- 
strated its value. The teachers them- 
selves, consider the success of the experi- 
ment as reasonably satisfactory to anyone 
not seeking a cure-all for social science 
curriculum problems. The elements of 
success are as follows: 


(1) It has been reasonably effective in orienting 
students, at least in that the selection of other courses 
in the social sciences has become more intelligent. 
(2) It has been possible to bring about a consciousness 
of the evolutionary character of civilization that was 
adequately provided for nowhere else in our curric- 
ulum. (3) It has knit the social sciences together in 
such way as, in a measure, to off-set the impression 
given by departmentalization that each deals with 
entirely distinct phenomena, for example, that there is 
a wall of some kind between sociology and govern- 
ment. (4) It has»made possible the early develop- 


ment of good library habits. (5) It is reasonably 
clear that many students have been aided consider- 
ably by the subject-matter included, not only in that 
they have read and thought more intelligently but 
also in that they have informal discussion and extra- 
curricular activities such as debating which is more 
constructive. Some of the materials are not available 
at all in departmental courses, or are offered only in 
courses which are not taken by a considerable pro- 
portion of the students. (6) According to the nine or 
ten instructors who have taught sections, interest has 
been certainly not inferior to that in other elementary 
courses. (7) The report that is most definitely 
unanimous .is that members of the faculty who have 
offered the work have profited decidedly from the 
experience. Specialized historians, for example, 
have found it necessary to find out something rather 
definite about psychology, anthropology, and ethics; 
sociologists have been called on to review the fields of 
economics and government; and economists have had 
to give attention to the theory of evolution, on the 
one hand, and the development of religion and educa- 
tion on the other. 


In discussing the manner in which 
training in bibliographical search and 
use of the library should be worked into 
the curriculum, various opinions were 
voiced. Such training is an intimate 
part of the work at Emory and Vanderbilt. 
Many felt, however, that such training is 
best left to the English department or to 
all courses in undergraduate schools. 
This solution does not satisfy those who 
feel as do the librarians, upon whom much 
of the burden of this work falls, that a 
general introduction to the mechanics of 
getting at information should be given to 
students as early as possible on beginning 
college work. For such a general presen- 
tation of the subject, accompanied by a 
personal introduction to the geography 
of the library, freshman week, it may be 
pointed out, supplies an excellent oppor- 
tunity. 

Two brief luncheon addresses followed 
the morning session. Chancellor J. H. 
Kirkland, in his address of welcome, 
sketched the early beginnings and develop- 
ment of the social sciences in the South 
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during the past thirty years and empha- 
sized the need for the practical application 
of the social studies to present-day prob- 
lems and needs. Dr. J. F. Steiner spoke 
encouragingly of the rapid development of 
social science research in the South but 
warned against certain possible dangers: 
(1) The rapidity of production may be 
correlated with hasty and _ superficial 
work; (2) Research may be advanced to 
the neglect of teaching; (3) Discredit of 
the social survey due to the desire for too 
rapid publication; (4) The uncritical char- 
acter of book reviews appearing in tech- 
nical journals. Professor Steiner empha- 
sized the following special needs in social 
science research: (1) The desirability of 
making careful surveys of opportunities 
for research which should indicate. the 
nature and extent of available material. 
(2) The need for long-time studies cov- 
ering a period of years rather than for 
intensive and quick studies of special 
topics. 

The second regular session of the con- 
ference was opened by Dr. Howard W. 
Odum who, as a preliminary, called atten- 
tion to the South’s showing in social 
research as revealed in a recent compila- 
tion listing the type of organizations 
engaging in one form or another of social 
science research throughout the United 
States. There were some 200 in all 
including 27 universities, two of which 
were in the South. Texas and Tulane 
could now be added to the list, and a good 
many other southern institutions were 
planning research bureaus and organiza- 
tions. The total effect of the varied 
reports and discussions of this session was 
to give the impression that the amount of 
time and energy being devoted to research 
in the South was considerable and scat- 
tered through many fields. Among the 
Many interesting features brought out in 
these reports some few only can be noted. 
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Among the subjects to which southern 
universities and colleges are giving atten- 
tion are taxation, public welfare and 
social legislation, crime and criminal 
justice, the reorganization of county 
government, state government in its socio- 
logical, economic, and political aspects, 
the control and regulation of public 
utilities, rural credit facilities, biograph- 
ical and historical studies with special 
emphasis on social and economic phases, 
population and race studies. Method- 
ology in its relation to specific pieces of 
research was given special emphasis, and 
several projects now under way in the 
South were presented and discussed from 
this angle. 

In the evening, Dr. Paul Radin, who is 
making special anthropological researches 
of the Negro, emphasized the need for 
more careful methods in excavation and 
the critical analysis of all evidence. 
Among the ethnological problems which 
this study is revealing is the probable 
connection between the customs, beliefs, 
and mentality of the Negro in America 
and Africa, while another problem is to 
try to find out what has happened to the 
Negro in this country—a problem of 
cultural adaptation and admixture. 

The discussion on Honors Courses held 
Tuesday morning was animated, revealing 
general interest but some confusion as to 
their end and aim, and a still greater 
uncertainty as to the means to be employed 
to attain theseends. While noconclusion 
was reached on any of these subjects, it 
became clear that faculties of southern 
colleges and universities were in general 
agreement about one or two phases of 
highereducation. They are in agreement, 
tor example, in feeling that the curriculum 
as at present constituted does not suffi- 
ciently lead the student on to self-develop- 
ment by individual study, investigation, 
and reading, and that too little attention 
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is paid to discovering students with 
superior abilities and providing them with 
special opportunities. Among the reme- 
dies suggested were more general use of 
intelligence tests combined with other 
factors; greater insistence on concentration 
in the major and minor work; freer use of 
the comprehensive and general examina- 
tion in the field of the major and minor 
work; a more general use of seminar 
methods (individuai research, rather 
elaborate papers, more personal attention 
and more searching criticism) i advanced 
undergratuate courses; Honors Courses or 
some application of the principles in- 
volved. 

The expensiveness of applying on any 
extensive scale the honors course system 


was a point touched on again and again in 
the discussion. The number of students 
fitted to and willing to profit by a greater 
amount of attention and criticism from 
instruction is comparatively small, yet the 
increased demands on the time of instruc- 
tors is comparatively great. These con- 
ditions constitute a barrier to the exten- 
sion of the system. 

At the final session, Dr. Brooks spoke at 
some length on his efforts to secure the 
foundation of a Bureau of Business Re- 
search at the University of Georgia, and 
in conclusion sketched the program for a 
survey of the economic resources of the 
state which would be of inestimable value 
not only to business men but to the state 
as a whole. 


THE SOCIAL DISTANCE SCORE CARD AS A TEACHING DEVICE 


J. L. HYPES 


I 


’ OCIAL distance’’ is a term fre- 
quently found in modern sociolog- 
ical literature.! It has a technical 

value in that it signifies a distribution 

or division of attitudes upon matters of 
social concern; also, by implication, it 
suggests a methodology of measuring the 
range of distribution or the width of 
diversion of these attitudes. In practice, 
individuals or groups disagreeing, record 
the magnitude of their disagreement by 
the extremities to which they will extend 
themselves in acts of conflict; such acts 
may vary all the way from very mild 


1 For example, the recent writings of sociologists 
such as Willard C. Poole, Jr., and Emory S. Bogardus. 
An article by the latter in the July-August 1927 
number of the Journal of Applied Sociology entitled, 
“Static Social Distance’ is especially stimulating 
and suggestive. 


disapproval to the bitterest of warfare 
or other more subtle forms of conflict. 
However, when conflict is outwardly 
visible, the observer may infer rather 
accurately something of the ‘‘distance’’ 
that intervenes between the attitudes of 
the contestants; but when conflict is more 
or less camouflaged by the amenities of 
life, attitudinal distances become more 
difficult to measure.’ 

Certain modern students of sociology, 
stimulated by the progress of testing and 
measurement in the contemporary field of 
education and desirous of evolving similar 
quantitative methods of measuring social 
attitudes, are bringing forward a variety 
of attitudinal tests. Some of these tests 
purport to measure individual or group 
attitudes upon a varying number of items; 

2 In a sense, attitudes are only indicative of social 


distance,—a concept somewhat supplementary to that 
connoted in this article. 
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and still others are little more than score 
cards covering a single item in its various 
social situations. Most of the attitudinal 
measuring devices which the writer has 
examined are highly subjective in that the 
examinee is requested to cross out of a list 
of words the word that is most offensive 
to him, or the words that designate some- 
thing that has worried him at some time 
in the past, or he is asked to indicate in 
some designated manner his judgment, 
feelings, or beliefs, regarding certain con- 
troversial matters presented in the test, 
etc. Though the subjectivity of such 
tests may lower their value for certain 
uses, they have helpful possibilities as 
teaching and learning devices, as will be 
pointed out more fully later in the discus- 
sion of the social distance score card. 


II 


The accompanying so-called social dis- 
tance score card, based upon suggestions 
received from many sources, was devised 
by the writer as a teaching device for use 
in his classes in sociology. It is not like 
the weighted type of composite score 
card such as used in live-stock judging and 
rural community rating, but is merely a 
device for tracing through a number of 
fairly simple social situations or relation- 
ships the students’ attitudes upon a single 
social item or case-group combination of 
items. The social relationships selected 
are twelve in number (see accompanying 
score card), descending in a fairly orderly 
sequence from the most intimate to the 
least intimate,‘ and the items to be traced 
through this array of social relationships 
are those representative of those racial 


* For example, see the Pressey X-O Tests, C. H. 
Stoelting Company, Chicago, or The Watson Survey 
of Public Opinion on Some Religious and Economic 
Issues, Bureau Publications, Teachers College, N. Y. 

* Since this score card has not been standardized, 
the writer cannot strongly defend the present order of 
arrangement of social relationships. 
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mores, personal ideals, etc., which are 
fundamental to the integration and disin- 
tegration of social groupings and practices 
(see list below). No attempt has been 
made to make an exhaustive list of social 
relationships through which social atti- 
tudes upon a given question may be traced 
and recorded; rather, this list is proposed 
only as partial and representative of the 
various relationships existing among indi- 
viduals and groups in the usual affairs of 
daily life. Likewise, no attempt has been 
made to be encyclopedic in setting forth a 
carefully classified list of social items upon 
which attitudes may be recorded; in the 
present instance, only representative items, 
concretely stated, were selected from the 
major fields in which social conflict most 
frequently takes place, namely, ethnic 
differences, and differences in religion, 
moral standards, politics, culture and 
education, economic status, standards of 
living, hygiene and health, personality, 
etc. Thus, so far as it is possible to 
define attitudes introspectively and subjec- 
tively, the members of a sociology class 
may record upon this score card their atti- 
tudes toward each of the following items 
singly, or in case-group combinations, as 
they apply to an individual or social 
group: 
Items to be traced through the twelve social relationships 
a. Black skin 
b. Literal belief in the immaculate conception of 
Jesus. 
Belief that might makes right 
. Belief in the doctrine of states’ rights 
. Sixth grade education; little or no aptitude for 
music and art 
f. Average family income of $600 
g. Average family of 5 living in two small dirty 
rooms 
h. Ragged clothes; need bath 
i. Advanced stage of tuberculosis 
j. Lazy, morose, domineering 


oan 


Even though college students are a4 
highly selected group, and even though a 
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single social item, or a combination of 
social items in their better aspects, be 
clearly set forth in the description of an 
individual or social group, a sociology 
class using this score card will likely 
record a surprising variety of attitudes. 
Thus, for example, in the acompanying 
score card, two senior women, A and B, 
differ widely in their attitudes upon the 
item, “‘Black Skin.”’ Student A, of 
Yankee parentage, thinks that she ‘‘would 
rather die’’ than marry a person, or 
permit any of her family to marry a 
person with a black skin, hence records her 
antagonism to a black skin in this intimate 
social relationship as —10. Though she 
may, for the time being, be unable to 
segregate this factor wholly from other 
ethnic factors with which it often occurs, 
and even though she may be mistaken in 
the statement of the degree of her opposi- 
tion, her statement is socialiy significant. 
Student B, of recent immigrant origin, 
mildly opposes a black skin in this social 
relationship, hence records her attitude 
toward it as —3. Thus we have a quan- 
titative, though subjective, estimate of 
the differences between the attitudes of 
these two students upon a given social 
item in a given social relationship; fur- 
thermore, by means of solid lines, the stu- 
dents’ responses to this item in its various 
social relationships may be connected so 
as to form profiles of their prejudices 
upon it. 

In conclusion, let it be understood that 
in presenting this so-called social distance 
score card as a teaching device in socio- 
logical courses, no claim is made that 
absolute measures have been attained, 
though such may be desirable; it is freely 
recognized that these measuring units are 
comparative, highly subjective and intro- 
spective. However, as a teaching and 
learning device, this score card admits of 
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a certain amount of quantitativity and 
concreteness in arriving at a clearer under- 
standing of important sociological prin- 
ciples than is possible through the mere 
reading of books, especially in the case 
of beginning classes. 

A class in a beginning course in sociol- 
ogy or social psychology might well 
start its work by making a social distance 
score card of its own. It could do this by 
making a detailed list of the social rela- 
tionships of individuals and groups in 
various life situations, and through crit- 
ical thought and discussion, could select 
the most important of these relationships 
and organize them according to some 
logical sequence. In like manner, the 
items which have been, and are now, the 
most frequent cause of group action, either 
in social accord or in social conflict, may 
be listed in great detail and appropriately 
selected and organized. After recording 
the attitudes of the different members of 
the class upon a number of separate social 
items, or composite case-groups of items 
impersonated in an individual or social 
group, attention may then be given to the 
question why these differences of attitudes 
exist. This would lead to a consideration 
of folkways, mores, social control, and 
like socio-psychical factors fundamental to 
the formation of attitudes. From this 
point, in subsequent units of study, the 
class may logically consider what a social 
group is, how it comes into being or 
disintegration, the function of different 
sorts of groups, the classification of groups, 
group codperation and group conflict, 
social forces, social values, etc. Thus, by 
use of such a social distance score card, a 
sociology class may be easily guided in its 
work by starting with the immediate, the 
concrete, the known, and by steps of 
motivated activity proceed logically to a 
sound grasp of social theory and principles. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF JEWISH FAMILY LIFE IN AMERICA: 


grams, 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SOCIAL FORCES GOVERN- 
ING THE ASSIMILATION OF THE JEWISH IMMIGRANT 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 


HE Jewish family arrives in America 

with a distinctive culture, a set of 

social attitudes and values which 
are deeply rooted, long cherished, and 
sanctioned by the religion and the mores of 
the group. The Jews of Europe—and 
especially those of Russia and Poland— 
having been isolated for long periods, be- 
cause of legal restrictions upon residence, 
vocation and religion, developed a highly 
organized closely knit social and religious 
life, open to relatively few outside influ- 
ences. 

In Europe the Jewish family is an 
institution strongly governed by tradition 
in which the rights of the family are 
supreme. The family group takes great 
responsibility for the individual, and he in 
turn is expected to conform to family tradi- 
tions. From earliest childhood Jewish 
youth in Europe participate in family 
ceremonials and festivals in which the 
history and tradition of the group are 
rehearsed; all members are effectively 
united in spirit and thought at frequent 
intervals by family ritual. The sons 
attend “‘cheder’’ and ‘“Talmud Torah’’ 
(religious schools) in which the mastery 
of the sacred books, the history and the 
written tradition are stressed. These 
religious schools are age-old institutions 
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and have for long been the seat for Jewish 
learning among both the rich and the 
poor. We rarely find a Jewish immigrant 
who was not educated in Hebrew in the 
old country. Not to have such a training 
classifies one as a ‘‘grobber jung’’ (a boor). 

In America the isolation of the group is 
largely broken down, but immigrant 
families, nevertheless, remain in close 
contact with their fellow-country-men. 
In America 


. The Jews lead a life distinct from that of 
the surrounding nations not merely in religious 
observance but in every other sphere of human 
endeavor and aspirations. They confine their social 
intercourse for the most part to themselves; they 
organize their own education, support their own 
charities, pursue their intellectual ideals, though into 
the midst of all this collective activity echoes and 
elements of the national life around them penetrate 
slowly and subtly..... The atmosphere is 
charged with the Jewish spirit, the environment is 
studded with Jewish institutions, Synagogues, great 
andsmall . . . . little private schools tucked away 
in back rooms, religious ‘‘courts of judgment,” 
libraries, baths, hospitals, theatres, clubs for working 
men, for boys . . . . these and countless other 
institutions make up the compact variegated fabric 
of the modern Ghetto. . . . . The influence from 
without penetrates slowly, subtly, mien te bring: 
ing the Jews into the outer world. . . . . 





1 Israel Cohen, ‘‘The Jewish Community and Social 
Isolation,"’ Sociological Review, III, 1910, pp. 224-5. 
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The vigor of the communal life of an 
immigrant group depends largely upon 
its social environment; a hostile environ- 
ment tends to develop a strong communal 
spirit, in extreme cases a ‘‘closed com- 
munity.’’ In view of his past experiences 
the Jew generally regards himself very 
fortunate in the American environment, 
and, therefore, the influences from without 
have been penetrating the lives of the 
Jews in America and “‘luring them into the 
outer world.”’ 

The Jewish child in America grows in a 
complex of social relationships which may 
vary somewhat in different local groups 
but many similarities are to be found. 
Here the child is placed at an early age in 
an environment which is characterized by 
detachment from the simpler primary 
group relations, and the high degree of 
mobility encourages his ‘“‘escape’’ from 
family and communal control. 

The children may attend religious 
schools until the age of six or eight, but 
after this age they must attend public 
school, and if they continue both their 
religious and secular education at the same 
time a conflict usually arises. The 
“cheder’’ is a religious institution repre- 
senting a definite set of social values; the 
public school represents a cosmopolitan 
group and tends to wean the child away 
from his old culture. The school cannot 
set itself to make better Jews; its prime 
function is to make better American 
citizens. The children learn a new and 
different moral code through their asso- 
Ciations at public school. They begin to 
live simultaneously in two different worlds: 
their home, their religious and communal 
life represent one culture, and the public 
school and the larger community represent 
another. 

The English speaking child of immi- 
gtant parents have access to a world of 
experience from which the latter are 
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excluded. The English language is a 
strange vehicle of expression to the parents, 
and American institutions and traditions 
remain foreign to them. To the child, 
however, the English language is a native 
tongue, he learns it during his childhood 
simultaneously imbibing American cus- 
toms which become second nature to him 
at an early age. The parents learn 
English because of dire necessity. They 
speak it with an accent, using foreign 
enunciation and gestures, which symbolize 
““Europe’’ to the child’s mind; his 
parents are ‘‘old timers,’’ ‘‘green horns.”’ 
The American born child is likely to 
judge his parents’ intelligence by their 
faulty use of the English language. 


We speak English, but that is not the language of 
our home. It is the aim of every Jewish father to pass 
on the traditions, the history, the ethics of the 
Jewish race to his children. Our boys do not under- 
stand Jewish sufficiently, and the father no longer 
finds intercourse possible with his sons. Much és left 
unsaid. The Jewish philosophy of life is not handed 
down to our children who are growing up with a 
remote idea of what Judaism stands for. They 
become a curious combination, an ethical hybrid, 
which does not function in the Jewish home. (A 
Jewish father.) 


There is a wide difference between the 
European and American methods of social 
control. In the traditional home life of 
Jewish immigrant families the father is the 
head of the family group and is highly 
respected. Because of the long period of 
time required for Talmudic training the 
sons do not become economically inde- 
pendent at an early age, the father very 
frequently retaining his authority over his 
children even until they are married. In 
America on the other hand the industrial 
life of the child of immigrant parentage 
begins early. He becomes wise in the 
ways of the world while still very young. 
In many respects he is much more efficient 
and much better prepared to compete in 
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the economic world than his father. He 
is an important element in the home 
because of his success in the economic life 
in America. Jewish children of immi- 
grant homes break over the frontier lines 
in every direction and achieve success in 
the professional and business worlds 
alike, in spite of competition and many 
obstacles, not the least of which is 
prejudice, while their fathers continue 
to labor under great economic pressure, 
in inferior lines of industry. They are 
smal] merchants, small shop-keepers, fac- 
tory workers, peddlers, etc. A small 
percentage of immigrant Jews gradually 
ascend the economic ladder of success, 
but the vast majority continue to struggle 
for an existence. However, the sons 
rapidly become white collar men and 
steadily progress in the economic and 
social worlds. As soon as the child 
becomes a wage-earner he gains a sense of 
independence, but the family begin to feel 
a sense of dependence, and parental 
control is considerably lessened. Hand 
in hand with this sense of dependence 
goes a sense of inferiority because of the 
maladjustments in the business world 
due to language handicaps, religious 
observances, lack of industrial training, 
dislike for manual labor. 


Our time and energy are taken up earning a living. 
The immigrant parent finds himself a negative factor 
in the lives of his children. We are glad that the 
industries and schools train our children. We depend 
on American institutions to give them a better 
chance in life, and then we quarrel with the conse- 
quences. (A Jewish father.) 


The authority of the parents is also 
frequently relinquished to the American 
offspring because the immigrant parents 
have a secret admiration for their emanci- 
pated children, who are the first ones in 
the home to represent American democracy 
to their parent. The mothers particularly 
look upon them with great pride and 


welcome the newer family ideals which 
command greater respect for women than 
traditionally enjoyed by them in the old 


country. Their burden of rearing a large 


family and earning a living for it at the 
same time is greatly decreased by the 
children’s capacity and chance to help in 
the support of the family. In the old 
country she is an important economic 
factor while the husband is often a 
Talmud-student. 


The father is no more the “‘patriarch of the home.” 
During the holidays the children have perhaps the 
only chance to see their father washed up, in holiday 
attire, sitting at the head of the table, relawed and 
peaceful. They accept him temporarily as the 
authority and the head of the household. (A Jewish 
social worker.) 


We simply have to recognize the potentialities in 
our children, and stand back and boost them. They 
develop initiative and power and leave us far behind 
them. We encourage them in their studies. There 
is a great scholarship tradition among us Jews, but 
our children grow away from us beginning with their 
entrance into the public schools. We secretly 
admire them because they are American citizens. 
They sense their importance and become further 
alienated from our customs. (A Jewish mother.) 


Many parents make a desperate effort 
to adopt some American customs, but they 
are rarely emancipated from the old group 
in the first generation. Their attitudes, 
their philosophy of life remain hyphenated, 
and they find themselves seriously handi- 
capped when they seek to gain status in 
American groups. Their accent, their 
mannerisms, their inability to understand 
American jokes, (to appreciate to the full 
the humor of ‘‘Andy’’ or ‘‘Skeezix,’’) 
their failure to observe the niceties of 
polite conversation, their indifference to 
American forms of sport, and the whole 
character of American life give them a 
feeling of strangeness and discomfort. 


We help our children in their efforts to become 
Americanized, but having little experience we fall 
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victims to the cheapest kind of Americanism. We 
find ourselves without the powerful force of custom, 
and there is nothing in its place but an empty heart. 
(A Jewish mother.) 


You cannot avoid a gap between the American- 
bred child and his immigrant parents. When the 
child comes home from school in his bright sweater, 
in his rough pants, his dirty face perspiring, from a 
vigorous game of ball, he looks like a wild Indian to 
his parents. At school he is just the thing. The 
child does not understand inconsistencies. The 
parents shrink from his appearance. At school he is 
ahero. (A Jewish father. )* 


Jewish family life is intimately asso- 
ciated with religious life through cere- 
monials, dietary laws, andsoon. Among 
the Orthodox Jews an inevitable conflict 
results over Sabbath keeping. Orthodoxy 
is very inconvenient, intolerable to per- 
sons who have not been bred into it. 
The situation may often become a 
source of irritation to the children. 


My father is Orthodox, European. He wants me 
to go to Shubl (Synagogue). I see nothing in it, and 
we begin to fight. Hell and Heaven can’t live 
together, and I keep out of his way as much as 
possible. (A young Jewish boy.) 


The philosophy which underlies the 
traditions appears to the second genera- 
tion as superficial, ‘“‘mere words,’’ and 
“lots of them.’’ In many instances they 
respect religion but do not want to become 
bound to it, and they begin ‘“‘to cut 
corners’’ whenever possible. Then, too, 
they may become very much confused by 
the many varieties and brands of Judaism. 
The Orthodox, the Semi-Orthodox, the 
Conservatives, the Reformed, in extreme 
cases the Jewish Scientists. The Jewish 
Temple in America has undergone a 
strange metamorphosis, and the immi- 
gtant parents look with awe upon these 
“sacred”’ institutions. The practice of the 
liberal Temples to “‘interpret Jewish 

*See E. S. Bogardus, The City Boy and His Problems, 


p. 22. 
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culture in terms of American Life’’ tends to 
“strike horror into the heart of the Ortho- 
dox Jew.” The young people are apt to 
substitute a personal philosophy in place 
of traditional religion since their homes 
denounce the more liberal teachings. 


We believe with the philosopher who said that 
religion is caught and not taught. Our feelings, our 
emotions, these count far more than chilly formalism. 
(A young Jewish man.) 


The prejudice which many Jewish 
children encounter in the world outside 
may at first still more alienate them from 
their native culture and religion. 


Prejudice is no longer strengthening the ideals of 
our young people, it is rather tending to break them 
down. They try to imitate their persecutors in order 
to wipe out any objectionable grounds. In Europe 
public opinion on both sides is too strong to permit 
inter-group contacts. Our young people in America 
look upon their religion as a detriment and try to 
avoid it. They shun their native customs, they 
deviate from the group, religiously they deteriorate 
with no satisfactory plan of adjustment to the aspired 
American standards. (A Jewish editor.) 


But this process of change and adjust- 
ment is by no means a one-sided phenom- 
enon in the Jewish home.* The parents 
in spite of their many objections to the 
infringement of a foreign culture find 
themselves participants in the newer 
order of life. In some respects the adjust- 
ment is due to voluntary efforts: ‘“Times 
have changed, and we have to keep up 
with the spirit of the day,’’ is a phrase 
frequently heard among the more progres- 
sive immigrant parents. In other cases 
the change is due to the pressure from the 
economic and industrial worlds. 


If I remain a strict Jew I can’t earn a living. 
I work for an American contractor. I could not hold 





3 For a theoretical discussion of certain aspects of 
family life see E. W. Burgess ‘“The Family as a Unity 
of Interacting Personalities,"’ The Family, March, 


1926, pp. 3-9. 
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my job for two days if I adhered to my old customs. 
In America there is always an imitation for the real 
thing, and we Jews find a cheap imitation for Judaism. 
(A Jewish father.) 


We want to remain Jews throughout the genera- 
tions, but I can’t teach my children ‘‘Jewishness"’ 
at home where my husband conducts a tailoring shop, 
and Saturday is our busiest day. I have to send them 
to Temple whose business it is to remind them that 
they are Jews. I know we are slipping, but what can 
we do? (A Jewish mother.) 


The old traditional controls tend to 
break down under the conditions of 
American life before the new controls 
are firmly established. This results in an 
interval during which no systematic code 
prevails. This is the “danger period”’ 
during which much personal disorganiza- 
tion tends to occur. Some immigrants 
never come under the control of the 
American code after losing their native- 
culture code.* 


Take the parents who for one reason or another are 
willing to sacrifice their heritage and old customs. 
They only superficially discard their old habits. 
They are too old and inflexible to adopt any other 
customs, and they start to drift. They lose their 
self-respect, and a conflict in the home is the result. 
I have been through it, and we have not regained 
our balance as yet. (A Jewish father.) 


The degree of change and adjustment to 
the new evironment depends largely on 
the nature and extent of the outside 
contacts made by the Jewish home in 
America and on the intelligence of its 
members. The individual persons of the 
immigrant home frequently travel from 
one cultural world to the other, and some 
degree of reorganization of home life is 
inevitable. Time smooths out a great 
many differences. Accommodation with- 
in the home occurs as soon as the opposing 
elements become accustomed to dealing 
with each other satisfactorily in spite of 


* Statement from letter from Dr. Earle E. Eubank. 


their many differences. The parents are 
inclined to adapt themselves to the 
changed conditions and the resultant 
new life, as soon as the children become 
rooted in the economic world. Thus with 
the children independently established a 
certain prestige attaches, and the entire 
family basks in the glory of the reflected 
sunshine of success. The wide gulf be- 
tween parent and child is forgotten and 
seemingly bridged. 


Believe me times have changed. My boys make 
twice as much money as my husband did when we 
were married. We are too old to change. Our 
children are wiser and more independent. I can't 
say: ““Look here, Jack, you can’t run around and 
think as you please."’ All the young people are 
ahead of their parents these days. There is no use 
fighting with them all the time. You might as well 
give in and make them realize they are welcome ia 
the home, and they can keep in contact with a little 
bic of Jewishness. (A Jewish mother.) 


It is important to note that a process 
of accommodation and readjustment to 
Jewish home and communal life occurs on 
the part of the child as he grows older and 
begins to seek recognition in other groups. 
Parents and children seem to meet each 
other half way in their process of adjust- 
ment. While they have the same civil 
privileges and encounter no legal restric- 
tions they find it frequently impossible to 
conceal their origin. The attitudes of 
the other people are such that they compel 
them to realize that they are Jews, and 
that they belong ‘‘where they come 
from." Even in such cosmopolitan 
groups as the school the second generation 
Jew encounters some antagonism. He 
looks upon school as his chief road to 
success and higher status. The success 
motive, the energy, the reverential atti- 
tude toward learning and the scholarship 
tradition, the superior ability—are factors 
in the conflict. 
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We have to recognize their ability. They are 
mentally alert, colorful, intelligent. They have 
taken the leads in various activities because of their 
ability. Mentally the Jewish children are the back- 
bone of my class, but they can be an insufferable 
nuisance because of their constant desire to distinguish 
themselves, and that’s why they are not very popular 
among the other groups in school. (A non-Jewish 
teacher.) 


In the colleges and universities the 
Jewish students, no matter how assimi- 
lated they may be, are not admitted into 
the fraternities and sororities. ‘“There is 
a line drawn somewhere all along the 
social life of the school.’ The Menorah, 
a national Jewish organization for college 
students, takes advantage of this situation 
by vigorously promoting the ideals of 
Judaism and recruiting Jewish youth in 
large numbers. 


While the Jewish boy is admitted to the Boy Scouts 
and the Y. M. C. A. he keenly feels that he is one of 
them but not one with them. I personally know all 
the time that I am ‘politely’ treated by the organiza- 
tion, and I can always recognize those who tell me 
that ‘Some of their best friends are Jews." In the 
back of my head I always remember the general 
feeling towards the Jews, and that makes me self- 
conscious and repressed. (A young Jewish man.) 


In the industries and the professions the 
second generation Jews are tolerated 
tather than accepted in many communi- 
ties. They are virtually forced to identify 
themselves with their own group, and an 
awakening of the racial and cultural 
consciousness usually results. If they 
wish to break away from the Jewish 
group they may change their names, their 
residence, may initiate American customs, 
but they soon learn that the non-Jewish 
gtoup is cold, lacks intimacy, and warm 
friendships are hard to secure. (This is, of 
course, characteristic of the experience of 
all cultural hybrids.) 


My Gentile friends are fine people, but I can never 
express myself beyond mere conventionalities. I am 
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afraid to say something they won't understand 
. . . . it’s never the same as with your own. (An 
emancipated Jew.) 


Many of the Jewish youth who have 
strayed away from the cultural fold slip 
back eventually into their group, and 
Jewish life is so organized that it makes 
it easy for them to become reincorporated. 
Jewish leaders and organizations recount 
the ancient glories of the race and en- 
deavor to inculcate race pride. The 
Zionist movement for instance, has for its 
direct aim the revival of Judaism and its 
culture of which Palestine is a symbol. 
Jewish social organizations with able 
men at the head see to it that— 


A people who have been selected through the proc- 
ess of evolution and persecution are not to be cast 
into the great melting pot and fused into a nation 
which would lose it’s identity—the question as to 
whether Judaism will suffer because of the fusion of 
cultures was raised a thousand years ago and will be 
raised a thousand years hence. There is the Jewish 
genius which redeems the race anew each genera- 
tion. (A Jewish editor.) 


A foreign culture with a distinctive 
written tradition is never rapidly incor- 
porated into another to the extent that it 
loses its identity. In the last analysis the 
Jew tends to remain a Jew. He is accom- 
modated rather than assimilated in the 
first generation, and rarely, if ever, com- 
pletely amalgamated in the succeeding 
generations. There is a small group of 
so-called ‘‘assimilationists,’’ but they are 
more so by their statements than by their 
actions. Assimilation is an ideal with 
them rather than an actual process. 

Assimilation among the Jews occurs in 
terms of group rather than individual 
experience. English may be the common 
language of the children; the home, 
however, uses its native tongue, or uses 
English so thoroughly sprinkled with 
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native expressions that it becomes a 
jargon. The Jews have adopted Sunday as 
the day of rest; those who hold Saturday 
as the Sabbath do it at an extreme sacrifice 
to themselves. But rarely does any Jew 
miss the High Holidays of Rosh-Hashona 
and Yom-Kippur. The dietary laws have 
undergone a greatchange. The Jews have 
adopted the American style of dress. 
There are few Jews in long coat tails and 
the four-cornered paraphernalia. They 
have adopted the American scheme of 
education but try to supplement it with 
religious instruction. In the process of 
this change conflict with the older genera- 


tion arises, but the fact that it is a group 
rather than an individual change makes it 
take place with comparative ease. 

The second generation immigrant 
expands, develops and enriches his own 
culture, but his assimilation into Ameri- 
can life is frequently only surface deep. 
He may appear assimilated in his public 
life, but he remains hyphenated in his 
private life. Nevertheless, he learns to 
deal with social situations by rational 
rather than by traditional methods thus 
breaking down the older static conditions 
of life and affecting a practical adjustment 
to American life. 


PARENT-CHILD INTIMACY: AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY 


MEYER F. 


I 


ITH regard to intimacy between 

parents and their children, the 
question naturally arises as to 

the sort of criteria by which that intimacy 
may be judged. What do we mean by 
intimacy, and how does it manifest 
itself? If the term be defined as the degree 
of active sympathy and fellowship exist- 
ing between parent and child, the problem 
becomes the determination of certain 
common categories of inter-activity (in 
which the intimacy tends to manifest 
itself) which may, then, be set up as 
criteria, the amount of willing participa- 
tion by the child in these activities 
suggesting his attitude toward his parent, 
and this, in turn, signifying the amount of 
intimacy between his parent and himself. 
From an examination of a considerable 
number of case-studies, willing obedience 
to, willing confidence in, and willing 
participation with the parent, on the part 


NIMKOFF 


of the child, were selected as fields of inter- 
activity in connection with which the 
child’s actual response would be likely to 
reveal the extent of his intimacy with his 
parent. That is to say, in the course of 
case-studies examined for evidence of 
fellow-feeling, good will and companion- 
ship, it was observed that those children 
who seemed to be most intimate with 
their parents confided a great deal in 
them, whereas more casual relationships 
were marked by amounts of confidence 
considerably less. Confidence thus appears 
to be a criterion for the relationship. 
Likewise the degree and nature of the 
child’s response to parental control may 
serve as an index of the child’s attitude 
toward his parent. The amount of 
willing obedience on the part of the child 
may be regarded, in other words, as 4 
clue to the closeness of the relation- 
ship. Similarly, the amount of willing 
participation of the child in activities with 
his parent would seem to indicate, in some 
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measure at least, the degree of intimacy of 
the one with the other. Since the whole 
range of parent-child inter-activity (which 
would include such items as, for example, 
joint discussion, reading, walking, work- 
ing and playing) could not be considered, 
obviously, in an introductory study of 
this kind, a single complex of recreational 
values was selected,—i.e., going to places 
of amusement,—the amount of willing 
participation of the child in such activity 
offering some indication of the degree of 
intimacy with the parent in question. 
The three categories, of willing obedience 
to, willing confidence in, and willing 
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one of estrangement, the child recording 
his own situation with reference to these 
general categories. The responses of 1336 
males (modal-age 18; mean-age, 22) and 
1336 females (modal-age, 18; mean-age, 
21) serve as the bases for the following 
discussion. 


II 


We observe, by inspecting Table I, 
that 17 per cent of all the sons testify to 
complete, willing obedience to their 
mothers, as against 29 per cent of the 
daughters. If we consider as a single 
unit the ‘‘everything’’ and ‘‘most things’’ 


FORM A! 


[Do not sign your name. In each of the three rows of squares (as far as possible) put a cross (x) in the square 
that most appropriately fits your situation. } 


With reference to My Mother: 
x. As an adult I willingly did “WtoZenog Be 
or do oO 


2. Asan adult I willingly con- Everything 
fided or confide Oo 

3- As an adule I willingly Regularly 
went or go with hertoplaces a4 Often 
of amusement a) 


4. Explain anything that seems unusual in the marks you have made 


ed 


i eee Your age...... Occupation.... 
Mother Alive...... Her religion...... Her age.. 


participation with, one’s parent were thus 
selected as the values with reference to 
which the intimacy between parent and 
child might be estimated. 

After some experimentation, A Form 
was adopted and submitted to a consider- 
able number of persons of various social 
backgrounds. 

It may be observed, first, that a system 
of gradients such as ‘‘everything,”’ ‘‘most 
things,”’ . to “‘nothing’’ is util- 
ized, suggesting the possible range in the 
nature of the parent-child relationship 
from one of absorption or ‘‘fixation’’ to 


1A similar form was used with reference to the father. 


Most Many A Few 


Things Things Things Nothing 
0 oO 0 Oo 
Most Many A Few : 
Things Things Things Nothing 
oO O oO oO 
Regularly 
but not Irregularly Seldom Never 
Often 
QO O O 0 
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categories,—inasmuch as they would seem 
to constitute a unit in contradistinction 
to the other three,—we find 78 per cent 
of the males entered here as compared with 
87 per cent of the females. Furthermore, 
with movement in the chart toward 
lesser degrees of obedience, the male 
percentage begins to exceed that of the 
female. 

If these materials are summarized, they 
suggest first, that daughters, as adults, 
are willingly more obedient to their 
mothers than are sons. Besides, they 
are much more extreme in this obedience, 
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being considerably more numerous than 
sons in complying with their mothers’ 
wishes in every respect. On the whole 
the data suggest, however, that the large 
majority of both sons and daughters are, 
in most respects, obedient to their mothers 
without constraint. 

How, then, about the reaction of these 
same children to paternal control? Is 
obedience rendered to fathers more will- 
ingly than to mothers? In this connec- 


willing obedience from either their sons 
or daughters as do mothers. Secondly, 
fathers secure the fuller unconstrained 
response to control from their daughters. 
This is especially observable in the first 
category, where the percentage of females 
who testify to complete and willing com- 
pliance to their fathers’ wishes is more 
than twice that of the males. On the 
negative side, however, the total number 
of girls who completely refuse to recognize 
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Tue Responss or Catnpren TO MatTernat Controt in Aputtsoop By Sex, sy PercENTAGE 
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A B Cc D E CASES 
Everything Most Things Many Things A Few Things Nothing 
Male | Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
0.17 | 0.29 | 0.61 | 0.58 0.16 O.11 0.05 0.01 _ - 1,336 | 1,336 
TABLE II 
Tue Responss or CHILDREN TO Pargernat Controt in ADULTHOOD, BY Sex, BY PERCENTAGE 
RESPONSE IN ADULTHOOD 
TOTAL NUMBER OF 
A B Cc D E CASES 
Everything Most Things Many Things A Few Things Nothing 
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0.08 | 0.19 | 0.57 | 0.§2 0.24 0.21 




















0.10 0.06 0.01 0.02 | 1,336 | 1,336 








tion, are there to be observed, besides, 
any distinctions of sex? Aglanceat Table 
II reveals 8 per cent of the males satisfying, 
willingly, all paternal requests, with 
19 per cent of the females doing the same. 
Treating the first twocategoriesasa unit, 
as was done above, the total male percent- 
age comes to 65, and the female to 71. 
What inferences are possible? First, 
though it appears that most children of 
both sexes respond favorably to paternal 
control, fathers do not secure as much 


the paternal soverignty is twice that of 
the boys. It would seem, therefore, that 
in the adjustment of daughters and sons 
to paternal control, the former is the mort 
variable. In a word, daughters appear to 
be at once most amenable and least 
amenable to paternal control, thus repre 
senting a tendency toward extreme adjust 
ment in this respect, as compared with 
sons. 

What, next, is the situation with regard 
to the sharing of confidences? From ai 
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sons § inspection of Table III we observe that and more than three times as many sons 
idly, ff 12 per cent of all the sons concerned attest as daughters, on the negative side, making 
1ined [| to a complete confidence with their of their mothers only an irregular, casual 
ters. | mothers, whereas 24 per cent of the confidant. In a word, the majority of 
first | daughters have the same relationship. daughters (72 per cent) are extremely 
nales § Uniting the first two groups for each confidential with their mothers. But the 
com- ff sex, we have 44 per cent of the sons same cannot be said for sons. From the 
more f enjoying a considerable intimacy with data at hand, it appears that the majority 
1 the § their mothers, as against 72 per centof of mothers enjoy only a decidedly limited 
mber § the daughters. A goodly number of both confidence with their sons. However, 
gnize § sexes allow their parents insight into the percentage who do hold the close 

TABLE III 
Tue ConripeNce Piacep BY CHILDREN IN THEIR Moruers, iN ADULTHOOD, BY Sex, BY PERCENTAGE 
RESPONSE IN ADULTHOOD 
- or A B Cc D E TOTAL ae oF 
Everything Most Things Many Things A Few Things Nothing 
Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1,336 0.12 | 0.24 | 0.32 | 0.48 0.32 0.20 0.20 0.06 0.03 0.02 1,336 | 1,336 
TABLE IV 
Tas ConFipence PLacep sy CHILDREN IN THEIR Fatuers, iv ADULTHOOD, BY SEx, BY PERCENTAGE 
RESPONSE IN ADULTHOOD 
: UMBER OF 
mae A B c D E TOTAL pon “ RO 
Everything Most Things Many Things A Few Things Nothing 
Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1,336 0.06 | 0.05 | 0.27 | 0.20 0.31 0.29 0.29 0.34 0.06 O.11 1,336 | 1,336 
hat of § ‘many’’ matters, but in less confidential confidence of their sons is significantly 
>, that § relationships the sons number 20 per high. 

d som cent as against only 6 per cent for the Do fathers fare the same in this matter 
¢ more & daughters. of enjoying child-confidence? Table IV 
year to The above would seem to justify the answers in the negative. Only one-half 
least § Observation that daughters are inclined as many boys confide completely in their 
repre § t0 be far more confidential with their fathers as in their mothers. And the 
adjust Mothers than sons. On the one hand, distinction with reference to the girls is 
1 with § there are about twice as many daugh- even more evident, with the number con- 
ters as sons sharing to a considerable fiding fully in their fathers only one-fifth 
regard degree confidences with their mothers, as many as those granting, as it were, an 
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open heart to their mothers. Thus the 
material indicates that from neither 
their sons nor their daughters do fathers 
receive the same positive degree of con- 
fidence extended to mothers. In fact the 
discrimination in this respect is pro- 
nounced. And though they enjoy a 
greater confidence with their sons than 
with their daughters, even here fathers 
fail to win the substantial trust of the 
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TABLE V 


Tue Participation or Caitpren 1N Recreationar Activities (1.8., Gornc To Paces or AMUSEMENT), WITH 
Terr Moruers, In ADULTHOOD, BY Sex, BY PERCENTAGE 





follows that about 50 per cent of all the 
fathers concerned in this sample-study 
might be said not to have the confidence 
of their daughters. 

The remaining criterion of parent-child 
intimacy utilized in this study, it will be 
recalled, relates to inter-activity in recrea- 
tion,—more particularly, to common 
attendance at places of amusement. How 
do the children align themselves in this 
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large majority of the former. Sixty 
per cent of the boys confide to their 
fathers ‘‘certain things only,’’ and 6 per 
cent nothing at all. 

If these items compel one’s attention, 
what then ought the figures for daughter- 
father intimacy to produce? Thirty-four 
per cent of all daughters say they confide 
only a few, random things to their father, 
and 11 per cent nothing at all. It 














matter? Are they chiefly the companions 
of one parent, or is there evidence here of 
sexual differentiation also? Table V indi- 
cates, as might be expected, daughters are 
by far the more constant and frequent 
companions of their mothers at such 
affairs. But even the situation as regards 
the daughters is not altogether uniform. 
Of all the girls, 40 per cent claim frequent, 
willing association in recreation with 
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their mothers, but with the remainder, 
constituting the larger number, there is 
considerable diversity, 41 per cent allow- 
ing they have very little association of 
this kind. The girls seem to be divided 
into two groups of almost equal size, the 
one given to such companionship and the 
other not. With the boys, the situation 
is equally deserving of attention. A 
larger number than might be expected, 
45 per cent, are at least regular, willing 
attendants at places of amusement with 
their mothers. 

With reference to fathers, the situation 
is again a different one. The action of 
daughters in accompanying their mothers 
more than their fathers on such occasions 
might easily be conjectured, as being 
consistent with ordinary observation and 
common sense, but one would not, 
perhaps, be likely to consider that the 
same condition obtained with regard to 
the behavior of sons. Yet this is what 
Table VI affirms. Of the males, 45 per 
cent signify willing attendance with their 
mothers, as against 31 per cent with their 
fathers. Even the daughters surpass this 
showing, 36 per cent testifying to free 
association with their fathers at places of 
amusement. The inference would seem to 
be that daughters are more companionable 
with their fathers, in this respect, than 
sons. But in neither group is the tendency 
toward this sort of fellowship with the 
father pronounced. Viewing the situa- 
tion in the large, it may be said that the 
fathers of this study enjoy the companion- 
ship of their children,—so far as common, 
willing attendance at places of amusement 
is concerned,—rarely or not at all. 


III 


What sort of conclusions do the facts 
warrant? Foremost, they would seem to 
maintain the statement that, on the whole, 
mothers are far more intimate than 
fathers with both their sons and their 
daughters. Mothers, it appears, secure a 
more complete and willing obedience from 
children of both sexes; again, they have 
the fuller confidence of their offspring; 
and, finally, they enjoy a more regular 
and frequent companionship with the 
latter at recreational affairs. In every 
respect considered, the fathers fare worst. 

But even so, with which sex are the 
fathers most intimate? No consistent 
answer issues from the data at hand. 
Though the daughters would appear to be, 
willingly, the more obedient to, and the 
more companionable with, their fathers, 
the sons are, to a slight degree, the more 
confidential with them. Since the latter 
maargin is not a large one, it might be 
allowable to suggest that, with reference 
to the data at hand, daughters are prob- 
ably as intimate with their fathers as 
sons. 

On the whole, it appears that the 
behavior of sons with regard to their 
parents is more uniform and consistent 
than that of daughters. The numbers 
show the former are not given so much to 
extreme reactions, of either a positive or 
negative character. Furthermore, the 
action in one category is consonant with 
that in the others. If sons withhold 
trust from their fathers, it appears they 
deny his leadership and limit association 
with him, also. 





in general houses are planned, built, 

purchased and rented with very 
little consideration for the requirements 
of children, and that in consequence, their 
physical and psychological development 
may be unfavorably affected. This paper 
reports the results of an inquiry under- 
taken as a first step toward the determina- 
tion of the housing needs of children, not 
coincident with those of adults. 

Tentative lists of housing requirements 
for children were drawn up and arranged 
in two classes, desirable and indispensable, 
The lists were sent to about 60 persons 
engaged in child welfare work, or in 
housing improvement. These specialists 
were asked to make criticisms and sugges- 
tions. The schedule of housing require- 
ments of children as set forth in this 
article represents their combined opinions. 

Forty-three of the persons to whom the 
tentative lists were sent responded. Some 
merely expressed approval of the lists of 
requirements submitted but about three 
fourths of the replies contained criticisms. 
There were 87 peftinent suggestions, each 
of which was made by one person only. 
Sixteen such suggestions were each ad- 
vanced by two persons, four by three 
persons, three by five persons and one by 
eleven persons. 

The suggestion offered by eleven persons 
is that direct sunshine in one of the rooms 
or on a porch is indispensable during 
infancy. Direct sunshine in the house and 
space was fated as indis- 
times. This disproportionate 
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ified, for cod liver oil, or irradiation 
Arom the quartz or mercury lamp seemingly 
/ serves to take its place. 
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Many of the additions suggested per- 
tain to light, ventilation and quiet, 
important for adults, but more important 
for children and therefore meriting inclu- 
sion in a list of housing needs of the child 
as distinct from those of the adult. 

A few of the suggestions made have to 
do with the furnishings of the house, but 
when such furnishings require more 
space than was indicated by the original 
lists, these have been modified. 

One person recommended that the 
matter of model towns and villages be 
given attention. Consideration of the 
lists of requirements shows that this 
recommendation is relevant. In cities, 
towns and villages zoning and proper 
planning of residential districts are neces- 
sary for reasons affecting the child alone 
as well as for those affecting the adult 
and the child. The location of schools, 
the paths of traffic and certain recreational 
facilities are items of town planning which 
are of importance in housing children, 
Fulfillment of children’s housing needs 
implies town planning. 

One of the criticisms received was that 
the joint fundamental housing require- 
ments for adults and children and the 
additional requirements for children alone 
should each have been given. To do this 
would necessitate too much space but for 
standards pertaining to adults and chil- 
dren the reader isreferred to the recommen 
dations adopted by the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Housing and Transportation of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

A criticism was made of the age group 
ings given and others differing from thos 
used were recommended. This was 4 
reminder of the necessity for explaining 
that age groupings are arbitrary ani 
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must be considered as applying to the 
average child. 

One or two persons in making their 
comments apparently overlooked the fact 
that the requirements in the list submitted 
to them were additions to those for 
adults. 

Two. persons did not understand the 
term ‘‘free standing’’ as applied to beds. 
A free standing bed is one with the head 
only against the wall with a space on 
either side for convenience and to promote 
ventilation. Small, freely movable beds 
for young children may, when unoccu- 
pied, stand in a corner if there is well 
ventilated space for them when they are in 
use. 

From the original tentative lists and the 
recommendations and criticisms received a 
schedule of housing requirements for the 
child has been made. The classifications 
desirable and indispensable have been 
abandoned because of conflicting opinion 
as to where the line between the two 
should be drawn. Suggested omissions 
have not been made, because of the 
approval of these items by others, and the 
recommendations reported in the four 
paragraphs next preceding this one were of 
necessity disregarded. 

Schedule of Housing Requirements for the Child in Addition 
to Those for the Adults of the Family 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
All Ages: Clean, quiet, well ventilated and 
sunlighted. 
From 6 Years to Adolescence: A way to school 
free from dangerous street crossings. 
From 6 Years Through Adolescence: Socially 
desirable. 
Ourpoor Premiszs 


Under 2 Years: Sleeping and play place which 
may be a porch. It must be safe, sheltered 
from the wind and have sunshine and shade. 

From 2 Years Through Adolescence: Shelter in 
the yard or a place in the house easily accessi- 
ble from the yard for keeping outdoor play 

equipment. 
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From 2 to 6 Years: Yard large enough for a 
swing, riding a bicycle, etc. It should be 
easily accessible from the house, under the 
mother’s oversight, fenced for safety, dry and 
have sunshine and shade. 

From 6 Years to Adolescence: Large yard with 
space for swing, trapeze, trench digging, ball 
games and other noisy violent play, pets and 
garden. It should be within the mother’s 
view from the house. 

During Adolescence: Place for sports, tennis, 
etc., pets and garden. 

Inpoor Premiszs. I, GeneraL 

All Ages: Clean, well ventilated and well 
lighted. 

From 2 Years Through Adolescence: A house- 
keeping home. 

Inpoor Premiszs. II. Space 
(a) Space for Sleeping 

All Ages: Space for a free standing bed in a 
quiet room which may be shut off from noise 
in other quarters of the house. 

Under 2 Years: Space for bed in a room with 
parents or with nurse or in his own room. 

From 2 to 6 Years and During the Earlier Part of 
the Period from 6 Years to Adolescence: Space 
for bed in room other than the parents, but 
not necessarily in a room alone. 

During the Later Part of Period from 6 Years to 
Adolescence and During Adolescence: Sleeping 
room alone for many in this group or shared 
with a congenial undisturbing person of the 
same sex. 

(b) Play Space 

All Ages: Almost the whole house must be 
given over to the child at times, in addition to 
definite play places always his. 

Under 6 Years: Play room or play corner or 
corners under mother’s supervision and not in 
the child’s bedroom to accommodate sand 
table, blackboard, doll furniture and similar 
large toys. 

From 6 Years to Adolescence: Play room or play 
places not in the child's bedroom, which are 
suitable for noisy, violent play and in which a 
work shop or studio may be set up. Sufficient 
space for housing child’s possessions and 
collections. A clean, light, airy basement or 
garret room may do. 

During Adolescence: For a boy a room to be 
used as work-shop and gang headquarters. 
This may be an attic or basement room. For 

a girl a room in the living area of the house to 
be used as work shop, studio and club room and 
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for her personal guests. See Indoor Premises 
Il. ; 
(c) Space for Study 

From 6 Years Through Adolescence: A quiet 
spot not in bed room and not in play room with 
room for suitable chair, table or desk and 
books, and where child may be supervised. 

Inpoor Premisss. III. Houss ARRANGEMENT 

Under 2 Years: Place near the entrance for the 
baby carriage. 

Under 6 Years: Two connecting bed rooms if 
child has a room alone, or with another young 
child, one for the child, or children, the other 
for parents or other adult. 

From 2 Years to Adolescence: Coat closet or 
other place for wraps and overshoes at the 
entrance used by the child. 

During Adolescence: For a girl a living room 
connected with the living quarters in addi- 
tion to the family sitting room. See Indoor 
Premises II. 

Inpoor Premises. IV. Equipment 

All Ages: Suitable shelves in closet, cupboard 
or some piece of furniture for play equipment. 
Fire place in one room. 

Under 2 Years and Until later Part of Period from 
6 Years to Adolescence: Guards for open fires 
and heating stoves. 

Under 2 Years: Low window or some arrange- 
ment at window so child may climb up and 
sit and look out of the window. Guards for 
steps and stairways which are accessible. 

Under 6 Years: Guards for open windows. 

From 2 to 6 Years: Some arrangement so that 
child may use toilet and lavatory without 
help—cither low fixtures or platforms to make 
those of regular height available. Low rack 
and hooks for towel and other toilet articles. 

From 2 Years to Later Part of Period From 6 
Years to Adolescence: Low rod and hangers 
and supports for hats in clothes closet and 
coat closet used by child. 

From 6 Years to Adolescence: Adjustment to 
make kitchen work surfaces a suitable height 
so child may share in kitchen tasks. 


It is obvious that the requirements set 
forth in this schedule are not of equal 
consequence. While some of the require- 
ments are based on opinion and belief, 
we have positive knowledge of the measur- 
able importance of others. For example, 


Schereschewsky! quotes several investi- 
gators who show the effect upon infant 
mortality of the house and of city plans 
which permit the prevailing summer 
winds to sweep the city; and Stern? sum- 
marizes the work and investigations of 
Groos, Hall and others on the play of 
children which indicate, among other 
items, the influence on the child’s 
development of certain environmental 
conditions, dependent, more or less, on 
housing. Besides the requirements as to 
ventilation and some of those as to play 
arrangements, as well as others the values 
of which are definitely known, there are 
some of the listed requirements which 
invite investigations that may prove 
interesting and important. The schedule, 
however, should be of immediate value to 
those who plan or select dwelling places 
to be shared with children as a catalogue 
of points to be considered with reference 
to the children’s welfare. This schedule 
evokes a picture of the present ideal 
housing accommodations for children. 
Very few homes meet this ideal. Prac- 
tically all houses might approach it moze 
closely and many might easily meet it if 
consideration were given to the matter. 
Nevertheless, the majority of familics 
cannot, with our present expanding stand- 
ard along other lines, afford the lot size 
nor the cubic contents of house indicated. 
The nursery school and kindergarten and 
the vacant lot and public play ground 
substitute in part for some of the deficien- 
cies of the average house, and further 
developments along these lines and greater 
extension of these facilities are to be 
desired. 


1]. W. Schereschewsky, ‘‘Heat and Infant Mor- 
tality,"’ Public Health Reports, Vol. 28, No. 49, Pp. 


2595- 
2W. Stern, Psychology of Early Childbood, pp. 295~ 
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A GERMAN FOLK HOUSE! 


W. EPSTEIN 


IVE million marks had been raised 

before the war for a building to 

house the Frankfurt Association for 
Adult Education, partly from public 
means, partly from private gifts. In- 
flated currency after the war swallowed 
all but 1,600,000 marks which was put in 
the hands of the magistrates. They pur- 
chased the club house of a mercantile 
society and let it, now a municipal 
building, to the folk house association. 


1Eprtor’s Nors: The non-political and non- 
Official expression of community consciousness in 
Germany takes educational and artistic expression 
mpre than it does in America, and partly as a conse- 
gyence, adult education is there even more closely 
identified with community organization than here. 
The German folk house is at the same time more 
democratic and more cultural than the settlement or 
community center in this country. Paternalism or 
private charity is generally not a source of support; 
the municipality is. While in America municipal 
support of community centers is correlated with com- 
plete or growing bureaucratic control, in Germany 
the control is divided, as in Frankfurt, the major, or at 
least a large share falling to trade unions, a share to 
the municipality and part to selected representatives 
of the community. The practice varies, but Frank- 
furt’s house and society is a good example. 

It is to be regretted that the article following has 
for the sake of brevity been pruned of many interest- 
ing and enlightening passages, relating the folk 
house to the changing philosophy of a people, to 
political and historical changes and to the literary 
and artistic expressions of the country. 
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This folk house association is a limited 
company, whose shareholders are the 
municipality with 65 per cent of the 
shares, the Frankfurter Bund fiir Volks- 
bildung (association for adult education) 
with 30 per cent and the Gesellschaft fiir 
Wohlfahrtspflege (welfare society) with 
5 percent. The latter keeps in the build- 
ing a non-alcoholic restaurant for the 
sale of inexpensive food and drinks for the 
visitors to the house; the municipality 
has in the house a public free library with 
a reference and periodical room, a news- 
paper room and a book lending depart- 
ment. The remaining halls and rooms of 
the house are at the disposal of the Bund 
fiir Volksbildung. There is a large hall 
used for theatrical and musical perform- 
ances and lectures, and there are smaller 
halls for lectures and rooms for tutorial 
classes. On the ground floor is the book- 
shop of the Bund, where cheap but instruc- 
tive books are sold. In the basement 
there is a museum of public hygiene. 
Since the educational work of the Bund is 
confined to the evenings the halls and 
rooms during the day time are let to a high 
school for music and other institutions for 
their classes. Saturday and Sunday night 
and whenever they are not wanted by the 
Bund fiir Volksbildung the halls are let 
for political and other meetings and for 
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lectures or festivals arranged by the trade 
unions or other societies. The money 
thus received is more than the annual rent 
of the house. The statute of the folk 
house association provides that the surplus 
has to be put aside as a fund for the 
building of further folkhouses. 

The Frankfurter Bund fur Volksbildung, 
the main tenant of the house, was founded 
in 1890 by town councillor Dr. Karl 
Flesch and Ludwig Opificius, a man who 
had risen from the status of simple work- 
man to a prominent position in one of the 
leading manufacturing firms of the town. 
Different from former educational socie- 
ties, it was not to be an association of 
intellectuals, united to dispense science to 
the lower classes, but an association of men 
of science, technique and art ready to share 
what knowledge they had gleaned from 
work with others who wanted to increase 
their knowledge. The Bund is a league of 
the trade unions and other associations of 
employees of the town, formed for the 
improvement of the social conditions and 
educational advantages of their members. 
There are now nearly 100 such associations 
—political, non-political, Social-Demo- 
cratic, Democratic, Roman Catholic and 
others united to the Bund, in which more 
than 100,000 members, men and women, 
are organized. A few years ago they 
numbered 180,000 members, so that they 
together with their wives and children 
represented the bulk of the population of 
Frankfurt. At the present unemployment 
and part time work make it impossible for 
many workmen to pay their dues to a trade 
union, causing a decrease in the member- 
ship of the unions everywhere in Germany. 
The affiliated trade unions pay a yearly 
contribution to the Bund, which is at 
present fixed at only 6 pfennigs per head. 
Individual members of the Bund pay a free 
of 2 marks. Scientists and artists, who 
give lectures or concerts for the Bund are 


enlisted as active members. They pay 
no contribution. Formerly the Bund 
received considerable subsidies from other 
institutions and rich citizens of Frankfurt. 
Since the war there is no more such 
support. The municipality still pays a 
subsidy, which last year was 40,000 marks, 
The work of the Bund is regulated by a 
Committee of 43 members, 22, that is the 
majority, the delegates of the trade unions, 
2 delegated by the magistrates, 14 elected 
by the lecturers and 4 by the pupils, while 
the 43rd is the secretary. The secretary 
is director of the staff of 11 men and 
women. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Workingmen’'s educational associations 
existed as early as 1840 when the Roman 
Catholics established their societies, still 
flourishing and limited to Roman Catholic 
workmen. Soon after 1840 the independ- 
ent workmen started their workingmen’s 
educational societies. These societies at 
first endeavored to improve the technical 
knowledge of their members, such as 
might be useful to them in their work. 
Later on, though their political leaders 
continued preaching to them the necessity 
of general knowledge, they devoted them- 
selves more and more to the political train- 
ing of their members. At last these 
societies transformed themselves into the 
Social Democratic party of today. 

After the Franco-German war of 1870 
a general desire for the increase of the 
education of the German people can be 
noticed, similar to that which took place 
after the war of 1914. The difference is 
that the desire was by no means so wide- 
spread as it is now, and the aim after 
Germany's victory of 1871 was not so 
much to educate men for their own sake, 
for the purpose of making them free and 
happy, as to educate patriotic subjects of 
the new empire. The German Associa- 
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tion for the Spreading of Popular Educa- 
tion, which was founded in 1871 with its 
branches all over Germany, still exists but 
its main work now is to establish free 
libraries in villages and smaller towns. 
The Frankfurter Bund fiir Volksbildung 
started work with four series of three 
lectures each during the winter 1890-1891. 
Popular lectures are still an important 
part of its work. From those twelve 
lectures in 1890-1891 the number has 
risen to more than 1200 in 1927-1928. In 
the lectures all subjects are treated; 
economics, philosophy, history, litera- 
ture, art, science, etc. There are three 
kinds of lectures. Every Friday evening 
free of charge, open to members and 
non-members of the Bund, public lectures 
are given in the heart of the town and in 
14 suburbs. The lecturers are non-profes- 
sionals, the active members of the Bund, 
professors of the Frankfurt University, 
teachers of the different schools, lawyers, 
physicians, clergymen, technologists. 
Secondly, courses of ten or twelve lectures 
each are held on all weekday evenings. 
For these a small fee is charged, in order 
to secure regular attendance, the members 
paying less than non-members. Then the 
Bund provides lectures for the meetings of 
the affiliated workmen's associations. A 
list is given out, containing hundreds of 
lectures, put at the disposal of the trade 
unions. Formerly those lectures were 
free of charge but now on account of the 
change in the social conditions of manual 
workers and intellectuals a fee is asked of 
1o marks or more. Lastly there are 
weekly lectures broadcasted, afternoon 
lectures for the unemployed, lectures in 
the municipal hospital and in the prison. 
At the beginning of the century students 
of the technical school of Charlottenburg 
started elementary classes for working 
men in grammar, composition, arithmetic, 
English, French, etc. The movement 
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spread all over the university towns of 
Germany and the Bund has carried on this 
work also. There are also clubs which 
meet weekly to acquire knowledge in some 
special science such as natural science, his- 
tory, literature, philosophy, astronomy. 

If lectures and classes are the most 
important part of the work they are by no 
means all that is done. In much the same 
way as the lectures are arranged for the 
trade unions, parties of their members 
are conducted through the Art Gallery, 
the Historical and the Ethnographical 
Museums, the Museum of Natural Science, 
Botanical Gardens, the Zoological Gar- 
dens and are shown over municipal works, 
big private factories and other places of 
interest in Frankfurt and the surrounding 
country. Then there are popular concerts. 
These are concerts at low rates given by 
the music societies of the town in the large 
concert hall, with classical programmes, 
and executed by a first class orchestra 
and renowned solists. Besides, there are 
concerts with low entrance fees (Go 
pfennigs inclusive of program) every 
Wednesday in the big hall of the folk 
house. 

There are also cheap dramatic per- 
formances. The Bund tries to realize 
the aim of Schiller, who wanted the 
theatre to be an ‘‘institution for the 
moral education of the people.’ There 
are in Frankfurt two municipal theatres, 
one for opera and one for drama. The 
society in charge of them is bound by 
contract to give ever year a. number of 
performances at very cheap prices. The 
tickets are handed over to the Bund 
which distributes them among the affili- 
ated unions according to the number of 
their members. Since the revolution 


endeavors are made everywhere in Ger- 
many to reform the theatres, to turn 
them from mere places of amusement to 
homes of real art for the moral and intel- 
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lectual elevation of the people. In all the 
bigger towns societies are formed for this 
purpose. In Frankfurt there are two such 
theatrical societies, one organized by the 
Roman Catholic party, the other the 
Theatergemeinde of the Bund fiir Volks- 
bildung. The latter has 5,500 members, 
who pay a monthly fee of two marks and 
get every month a ticket for an Opera and 
every two months tickets for dramatic 
performances. The tickets are for the 
whole range of seats and are distributed by 
lot. So a workman can either get occa- 
sionally a theatre ticket through his trade 
union or monthly tickets as a member of 
the theatre society. The tickets given to 
the trade unions are one sixth, the tickets 
of the Volksbund one third of the ordinary 
price, the reduction being imposed on the 
theatre as part of their contract with the 
municipality. 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK RELATIONS 


One part of the educational work of the 


Bund has still to be mentioned. Every 
year groups of working men and women 
are formed to travel in Germany or 
Austria, England, Switzerland, Holland, 
for the purpose not only of enlarging their 
intellectual horizon but also of helping 
them to know and to esteem other nation- 
alities, by bringing them together with 
the trade unions and educational societies 
of foreign countries. The visits to Eng- 
land as guests of the English National 
Union of Adult Schools, the Educational 
Settlements Association and the Worker's 
Educational Association and the reception 
in turn of groups of their members as 
guests of the Bund in Frankfurt were 
renewed after the interruption due to the 
war as early as 1919. This year the 
Bund will for the first time arrange a trip 
to Paris. 

The war did not interrupt the other 
work of the Bund, although the program 
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had to be changed according to the needs 
of the time. There were more visitors to 
the lectures than ever before, especially. 
women, who in the absence of their hus- 
bands, brothers and male friends came to 
find mental stimulus, diversion from their 
sorrows, and a better understanding of the 
terrible events of the time. In the lectures, 
in theatrical and musical performances 
every opportunity was taken of fighting 
national hatred and of keeping alive the 
idea of the necessity of a reconciliation of 
the fighting nations. 

When the German soldiers just before 
the armistice refused further service and 
the empire was transformed without 
violence into the republic, the man who 
was made president of the police of 
Frankfurt, Dr. Sinzheimer, a lawyer and 
a professor at Frankfurt University said: 
‘The Bund fiir Volksbildung is one of the 
few things which require no change with 
the revolution. It has been even in the old 
state a piece of the new social order. What 
it requires of us is an increase of its work 
and a home of its own.’’ It got both. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


In the year 1920-1921, 7800 pupils were 
enrolled in 60 courses and 2500 pupils in 
elementary classes as against 1700 pupils 
in 11 courses and 1650 in 36 elementary 
classes in 1913-1914. After the war there 
was a remarkable change in the choice of 
the pupils from the different spheres of 
science. Since the year 1914 to 1918 
witnessed such significant international 
changes one might have expected an in- 
creasing interest in history and geography. 
Since also soldiers lived much in the open 
air, with time to observe nature, sur- 
rounded at the same time by the technical 
paraphernalia of war, one might have 
thought they would show interest on their 
return in natural history and science. 
Contrary to expectation it is to philos- 
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ophy, the theories of life and of the 
world to which general attention has 
turned. Lectures on questions of religion 
and philosophy of religion, which for- 
merly were excluded altogether from 
the program, now find great numbers 
of hearers. Besides there is much interest 
in questions of philosophy, art, literature, 
politics and economics. 

The cry for popular education arose 
everywhere in Germany. The whole 
nation recognized the necessity of raising 
the moral and intellectual standard of the 
people, in order to enable them to fulfill 
the task of rebuilding the broken-down 
empire. It was a movement very similar 
to that about one hundred years ago, 
when men like Fichte and Stein endeav- 
ored to help their unhappy country 
through educational and social reforms 
after Prussia had been completely beaten 
by Napoleon. It is said that no less than 
400 People’s High Schools were founded 
in Germany after the revolution. Some 
of the German Volkshochschulen are 
boarding schools, organized after the 
Danish model; three or four of them for 
young men and women farmers existed 
before the war. Those erected since are 
intended for industrial workmen and 
women, who are taken out of the big 
towns into a home in a rural district, to 
live there in a community with spiritual 
leaders for weeks or months. They have 
lectures and discussions, and as recreation, 
walks, gardening, musical and other 
entertainments. The Volkshochschule 
§ Dreissigacker near Meiningen in Thur- 
ingia, the school in the castle of Sachsen- 
burg in Saxony and the school in the 
castle of Comburg in Wiirttemburg are 
Volkshochschulen maintained by the 
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governments of these countries. They are 
non-political. Besides these there are 
Volkshochschulen of political parties and 
of religious bodies. The trade unions 
have ‘‘Wirtschaftsschulen’’ Volkshoch- 
schulen, where their officials and those 
who are to be shopstewards are instructed 
especially in economics and jurisprudence. 
All German trade unions, Social Demo- 
cratic, Democratic and Christian together 
founded the ‘‘Academie der Arbeit’’ in 
Frankfurt, to which they send gifted 
men and women from among their 
numbers to study for one year. The 
Union pays their maintenance and that of 
their family. The academy is connected 
with the Frankfurt University and is 
suppor ted by the Government. 

The bulk of the German Volkshosch- 
ulen however are not boarding estab- 
lishments but ‘‘Abend-Volkshochschulen,’’ 
institutions in almost all German towns 
for adult education in evening classes. 
They are institutions similar to the 
Frankfurter Bund fiir Volksbildung. The 
Governments of the Empire and of the 
different states foster their work but are 
not able to assist them sufficiently by 
pecuniary support. In Prussia for instance 
the Ministry for Science, Art and Adult 
Education has asked all universities to 
form special committes for popular educa- 
tion and to put at the disposal of the 
educational societies their lecture halls 
and their educational apparatus. Modern 
adult educators in Germany are anxious 
to emphasize their intention not to supply’ 
knowledge as such, but to educate people 
by occupying them with scientific matters 
in order that they may be able to think 
for themselves and to act for their own 
good and the good of the community. 
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LMOST from its beginning the 
settlement movement in the United 
States has found itself surrounded 
by a constituency representing mixed 
racial groups, European traditions and 
varying cultural backgrounds. This has 
not only made more difficult the projection 
of a standard neighborhood program— 
but in later years has directly involved 
the movement in the general discussion of 
‘immigrant education,’’ ‘‘Americaniza- 
tion’’ and those other vague phrases 
which, if having no other merit, at least 
serve to recognize that our foreign born 
residents in their new environment have 
problems of adjustment differing from 
those of longer residence. Settlement 
leaders have on the whole assumed that 
their general program of clubs, athletics, 
educational classes, and health work, 
contributed to the effort to solve these 
problems of adjustment. They recognize 
the need, however, of a clearer definition 
of these problems and a more definite 
outline of practical activities on which a 
acighborhood house should focus if it 
intends consciously to meet them. Some 
of the settlement house aspects of the 
adjustment of foreign speaking neighbors 
are here considered. 


WHICH IS MORE IMPORTANT—WORK WITH 
THE PARENT OR THE CHILD? 


While the majority of settlement houses 
have activities which include adults as 
well as children, the principal part of 


1 The following article is based on an unpublished 
report of a two-year study of settlement work with 
adult immigrants, made by a Joint Committee of the 
Council on Immigrant Education and the United 
Neighborhood Houses of New York City. Members 
of the Committee were—Bradley Buell, Chairman, 
LeRoy E. Bowman, Allen T. Burns, Helen Hart, 
Margaret Gibson, Mrs. J. C. Bernheim. 
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their program is usually with the latter. 
The two age groups are, of course, by no 


































means mutually exclusive, yet, it is 2 
difficult to mix the generations, particu- e 
larly where separate rooms are not avail- - 
able for each group. The main activities x 
which appeal to an older group are not _ 
the kind which attract the younger fp 
generation, and a staff trained for work 
with one does not meet the needs of the me 
other group. At the outset, therefore,a |” 
certain choice faces the settlement which i 
wishes to focus its attention on the prob- “a 
lems of adjustment presented by the <m 
racial characteristics of its neighbors. : 
In favor of a program primarily for rem 
children, it can be pointed out that the naa 
habit patterns of the adult immigrant are <i 
already formed. On the other hand, the oo 
child of immigrant parents is forming his eS 
initial character and ideals in the new * “ 
environment, and it is much easier to an 
organize activities for him than for <a . 
adults. Moreover, it is the contention of xg 
some workers that the traditions off» ” . 
another country are a harmful handicapfe . i 
to the child who is born and must live ia fp 
this and that some organization should car, 
actually direct the break into constructive “dy 
channels. _ 
On the other hand the need of the adult em 
immigrant is obvious. He must make — 
adjustment to this country and the prob- oy 
lems which he faces are vital ones. The a 
, , ani sonal 
most essential fact in the whole assimils line 
tion problem is the gap between th “a 
foreign born parent and the Americal ie 4 
born child, a gap to be bridged only by well b 
exerting every effort towatds adjusting see 
the parents to American life and to slow es 
ing up the somewhat superficial process 0 r 
Americanization through which the child . Le 
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TECHNICAL SERVICE VERSUS GROUP 
PARTICIPATION 


If the settlement does focus its emphasis 
on the adult immigrant, there are again two 
alternatives which although not mutually 
exclusive still require differing equipments 
and staff. First, it can offer to the new 
arrival the following organized services, 
which it is peculiarly fitted to render. 

1. Information Service. One of the pri- 
mary handicaps from which the immigrant 
who has been in this country for several 
years suffers, is the lack of knowledge 
about community resources, judicial 
systems, banking systems, and the services 
of social agencies. He has difficulties in 
connection with the naturalization law, 
with his landlord, in banking and trans- 
mitting money, in getting workmen’s 
compensation. Some of these could be 
handled by special agencies if he knew 
about them, as he usually does not, and 
reference to them is part of the service 
which the settlement can render through 
the organization of a separate department 
or Bureau. 

2. Health Service. Particularly with 
immigrant mothers, many settlements are 
commencing to develop health programs, 
and this in connection with the health 
work being done for the children consti- 
tutes a very practical field for service. 
As no other agency, the settlement can 
study the health traditions of the various 
racial groups, the attitudes towards per- 
sonal hygiene, diet, sanitation, health 
laws, the old world roots from which 
those attitudes spring and develop not 
only from the point of view of physical 
well being but from that of habit reforma- 
tion and the adjustment of mental atti- 
tudes as well. 

3. Mothers’ Clubs. The conduct of 
mothers’ clubs in practically all settle- 
Ments is well established and their 
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desirability as an opportunity for recrea- 
tion and outside contacts on the part of 
the immigrant mother is unquestioned. 
The problems of program, leadership and 
method, are among those on which settle- 
ments as a whole have been specializing 
for years. 

4. Educational Classes. Classes in Eng- 
lish citizenship are conducted by many 
settlements. Sometimes they are taught 
by teachers of the local Board of Education, 
sometimes by teachers paid by the settle- 
ment itself. 

5. Lectures, public discussions, dances, 
entertainments. Lectures both in English 
and his native language on subjects calcu- 
lated to interest the adult immigrant, 
together with an opportunity for forum 
discussion, constitutes a definite and 
worth while service which the settlement 
is particularly fitted torender. That such 
a program should be fitted to the group 
and that it is disastrous to have it smack 
of propaganda goes without saying. Ofa 
similar nature are dances, festivals, enter- 
tainments in which the adult population 
can be interested. 

While these are by no means the only 
services a settlement can render, yet they 
do represent specific activities which can 
be organized around certain points in 
that adjustment process which differen- 
tiates the problems of the man and woman 
of foreign birth from those who began 
their life in this country. They are 
services which on the whole differ con- 
siderably from those generally referred to 
as ‘‘neighborhood organization.” 


WHAT IS NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZATION? 


Vague as that phrase is, the key note to 
it is individual participation—participa- 
tion and interest by the racial groups of 
the neighborhood in the conduct of 
activities, in the formation of policies 
and program, in financial responsibility. 
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It assumes that there are natural groups in 
the neighborhood and that there are ques- 
tions of neighborhood or community in- 
terest around which they can be gathered. 
The specific interest may be a plan for 
better recreation or educational facilities, 
a municipal election, perhaps the conduct 
of a social function. The assistance 
which such a program can be to the adult 
immigrant is unquestioned. One of his 
chief difficulties is in finding a normal 
opportunity to participate in the affairs of 
the new community in which he finds 
himself. If he can play a part which at 
least seems real to him, in some activity 
that has its roots in the problems of his 
new environment, a normal and construc- 
tive avenue is opened for his participation 
in the broader life of America. 

True neighborhood organization, how- 
ever, cannot come by the simple announce- 
ment of its objective. It is infinitely more 
difficult than the conduct of a service 
program. The neighborhoods surround- 
ing many settlements are indeed no neigh- 
borhoods at all, but shifting itinerant 
lodging districts with the population 
changing completely every half dozen 
years. In many there are separate racial 
or social groups which although extremely 
cohesive within themselves, are, except at 
the most superficial points of contact, 
mutually exclusive or antagonistic. At 
the basis of any attempt at neighborhood 
organization must be leadership among 
the racial groups themselves equal to: the 
tact and vision needed in an enterprise 
bringing together different traditions and 
different cultures. 

Is the present day settlement equipped 
to carry out such a program? The 
answer is undoubtedly dependent upon 
the settlement and upon the neighbor- 
hood. It is the contention of many 


that the very fact of plant and equipment, 
entailing as it does outside financial 
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support and acertain technical staff to 
realize its maximum of usefulness, is a 
handicap to the assumption of neighbor- 
hood responsibility. On the other hand 
intimate and friendly contact with the 
normal life of all its neighborhood, which 
in theory at least is true of every settle- 
ment, is surely one sound basis for a 
program that may offer the immigrant 
release for some of those desires which are 
almost inevitably thwarted in the new 
environment. 


METHODS OF APPROACH 


Whether the program of the settlement 
is primarily that of expert service or 
whether it is one of leadership in group 
activities, practical workers with foreign 
groups are strongly divided on two matters 
of policy involved in their approach to 
the problem. Some feel that if effort is 
concentrated on a single racial group, 
not only is the technique simplified but 
the results more certain and lasting. 
Workers can be secured who understand 
the language, who are familiar with its 
custom and tradition, who perhaps are 
members of the race itself. The problem 
becomes simpler in that the service to or 
the organization of one race is not com- 
plicated by the conflicting language, ideals 
and background of other racial groups. 
On the other hand, adjustment to America 
in most settlement communities is 4s 
much or more adjustment to other races as 
it is to the tradition and habits of the 
American of native stock. Actually the 
practical policy is usually determined by 
the constituency of the neighborhood. 
A settlement in a neighborhood where 
one race predominates naturally shapes 
its program in terms of that group. in 
a more cosmopolitan community, the 
reverse is true. 

On one other matter there is sharp 
divergence of practice and opinion. The 
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settlements of our larger cities are vari- 
ously under non-sectarian, Catholic, Prot- 
estant or Jewish auspices. Apart from 
theological differences, there is a funda- 
mental question whether the approach to 
the new immigrant is better made by an 
organization frankly secular, or one of his 
own creed. The religious connection 
with the adjustment of the immigrant to 
the community is important especially 
because of the peculiarly vital relationship 
sustained in many European countries to 
the church and in this country a general 
situation quite different. In New York 
City for example, those working with 
Jewish immigrants felt that only through 
the conduct of orthodox religious services 
could the real interest of the older Jewish 
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immigrant be secured. Workers in non- 
sectarian houses urge the importance of 
maintaining an absolutely neutral attitude 
on religious matters, at the same time 
seeking the positive codperation of the 
church leaders in the groups with which 
they are working. The representatives 
of both Catholic and Protestant houses 
feel that with the adult immigrant partic- 
ularly, their recognized identity with his 
old world religion made much easier 
their approach to him. 

There is one point on which there can 
be unanimity of opinion, viz: that social 
work under whatever auspices should be 
good social work, and should measure up 
in terms of the best standard of personnel 
and methods. 


AN INSTITUTE ON COMMUNITY PLANNING 


JUNE P. 


\ , THO is responsible for organizing 
the social forces in a community 

to solve community problems? 

Has social work become over-specialized? 
What part should national agencies play 


in developing plans for local communities 
and building public support for social 


work? What are the state boards of 
public welfare contributing to sound 
social planning? Can a local agency 
deal successfully with the problems in 
its special field without doing community 
planning? Or can the local agency afford 
to ignore the national and state agencies 
in building local support for social work? 
The Summer Institute for Social Work 
Executives was conceived by Arthur A. 
Guild of the Richmond Community Fund 
and sponsored by the Association of 
Community Chests and Councils as a 
possible method of throwing light on 
these searching questions. In 1927, fifty- 
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five people responded to the invitation of 
the Association to come together in the 
mountains of North Carolina, for two 
weeks of intensive social planning. In 
1928, ninety-three people from thirty- 
eight cities and eighteen states, most of 
them southern, participated in the Second 
Annual Summer Institute for Social Work 
Executives at Blue Ridge. The group 
this year voted unanimously that the 
value of the Institute has been clearly 
demonstrated and that it should be 
conducted in 1929. 

This institute is quite unlike other social 
work institutes and conferences. Since 
the very successful two weeks’ meeting 
at Blue Ridge last July seems to assure the 
permanency of the Institute, everyone 
who has heard about it is demanding te 
be told more about the reason for it and 
how it functions. 

In the first place only social work 
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executives are eligible to admission to the 
sessions of the Institute. After all is this 
not the group on whom the burden of 
initiating most social planning largely 
falls? Interested lay people and social 
workers in subordinate positions are still 
to be trained and inspired, of course, but 
through other channels. Then instead of 
bringing a group of executives together 
and asking them to listen to someone give 
his views on a given social problem, the 
Summer Institute for Social Work Execu- 
tives is based on the democratic principle 
that every trained social work executive 
should have a contribution to make 
toward the solution of social work prob- 
lems. Accordingly there are no formal 
addresses or papers in the Institute. A 
leader recognized as an authority is 
asked to prepare himself thoroughly on 
the community aspects of a certain prob- 
lem and to develop an active group partic- 
ipation on the topic at the sessions which 
he is called on to lead. The discussion 
leaders at Blue Ridge last summer met 
daily to criticize their own discussion 
methods and to lay plans for developing 
the participation of the whole groupat the 
sessions to be held the following day. 
The result was that practically everyone 
who attended the Institute was able to 
feel at the end that he had not only 
learned something but had been able to 
contribute something. 

Running through everyone of the forty 
regular sessions and ten informal evening 
conversations of the Institute, this one 
idea was emphasized and repeated by the 
discussion leaders: Particular social prob- 
lems such as delinquency, health, recrea- 
tion, child welfare, dependency are merely 
aspects of the one social problem which is 
really a problem in human behavior and 
social adjustment. It was somewhat 
appalling to discover that the executives of 
recreation agencies had to be told they 
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had a distinct contribution to make to the 
case work agencies, the health agencies, 
and the agencies dealing with delinquency, 
At the same time it was brought out that 
the health agencies and the case agencies 
should be working in much more hearty 
accord with the recreation agencies, 
The relationship of delinquency to almost 
every other social problem including 
feeblemindedness, insanity, housing, 
recreation, health, employment, educa- 
tion, and so on was pointed out to execu- 
tives who had apparently been thinking 
that human behavior is the special 
property of probation and parole workers, 
Again and again it was suggested that 
many local agencies do no community 
planning whatever and apparently are 
interested in communities only as places 
in which to carry on a single, detached 
and particular type of social work; that 
national agencies have been taking almost 
no responsibility for planning and financ- 
ing social work; and that state boards of 
public welfare have rarely entered into 
genuine partnership with private agencies 
in developing adequate standards for 
local sociai work. 

Every session of the Institute attempted 
to relate itself to all the other sessions and 
to prove that community planning to b 
effective must be participated in by every 
national, state, and local agency whichis 
trying to affect the welfare of acommunity 
and that every private agency has a duty 
to assist in developing the public agencies, 
and the public agencies a responsibility to 
the private agencies. 

Representatives of sixty-four local 
agencies participated with fourteen rep- 
resentatives of national agencies, nine 
representatives of state agencies and six 
representatives of divisional and county 
agencies in seeing, perhaps for the first 
time, that social planning and financing 
must be done through joint action. 
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©} Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 
of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 
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EVOLUTION OF POPULATION AND DWELLING IN THE INDIAN 
SOUTHWEST 


ETIENNE B. RENAUD 





man. In fact, it was already on the 
decline when the Spaniards entered the 

HE American Southwest is one of country. 

the best known regions of the —§ Another factor of interest is that such 

United States to the archaeologist. a cultural development took place before 
In comparison with the prehistory of the natives acquired any practical knowl- 
Western Europe boasting of a quarter of a edge of the metals. Advanced in agri- 
million years, its antiquity extending culture, masonry, and pottery as well 
over hardly more than four or five thou- as, to a degree, in social organization, 
sand years is relatively shallow. But, symbolic art, religious mythology and 
during such a short space of time we ritual, these people were yet in a stage 
witness there a complete cultural evolu- of culture somewhat comparable to that 
tion. We see how the acquisition and of the New Stone Age in Europe. All 
cultivation of a new type of food, maize, their tools, implements and weapons, 
radically changed the material and social Were made of wood, ee, bone and 
culture complex of a primitive people. horn. They had no written language, 
From nomadic hunters they progressively nothing approaching the conception of an 
become sedentary agriculturists. At first alphabet, nor means of recording facts and 
satisfied with temporary shelters, they dates such as possessed by the Mays and 
dome 20 inhabit :cowas :imade- of lange Aztec to the south of them. Neither had 


he they, like these, a centralized and well 
stone community houses and this is, of ; 

regen llel organized government, beyond the narrow 
a uae an iam a paralic’ — limits of the village. So that we cannot 
ane m3 _ mony sy oan ne glorify their stage of culture development 
¢ follow the passing from small and with the name of civilization. Neverthe- 
scattered camps to urban development of less, certain traits of their evolution 
telative magnitude. Only in a few parts remain of great interest to the anthropol- 

of the world can we trace step by step ogist and the sociologist. 
such an evolution. Moreover, this prog- Let us, for instance, consider briefly 
fess is entirely autochthonous and accom- the distribution and grouping of their 
plished before the coming of the white population during the various periods of 
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their prehistory and early history and the 
parallel evolution of their dwelling types. 

In the Southwest there are three classes 
of Indians. First, the camp dwellers, 
formerly nomads and hunters, now living 
in semi-permanent habitations of primitive 
type, comprise the various tribes of 
Apache and the Navajo who lead a kind of 
pastoral existence since the introduction 
of sheep by the Spaniards. Then we have 
the Village Indians of Arizona represent- 
ing a low kind of culture, some of them, as 
the Pima, being expert in basketry. The 
third division refers to the Pueblo Indians 
still occupying some twenty-five small 
towns or villages. They are represented 
by four stocks or linguistic groups, the 
Tewa and Keres of the Rio Grande valley 
and the Zufii in New Mexico, and the 
Hopi of Arizona in the midst of the 
Navajo reservation. These Pueblo folks 
are the modern representatives of the 
prehistoric Pueblo people who followed in 
this part of the world the so-called 
Basket Makers, themselves the more 
advanced descendants of the early nomadic 
hunters of the region. Leaving out of our 
discussion the first two classes of which 
relatively little is known, we shall con- 
sider here exclusively certain aspects of the 
cultural evolution of the last group for 
which we possess more detailed knowl- 
edge over an extensive period. 


NOMADIC TRIBES 


During an indefinite time, extending 
roughly up to about 2000 B.C., lived in 
the lower half of the San Juan Basin, 
probably west of the Colorado river and 
neighboring districts, a more or less 
nomadic people of which we know next 
to nothing but which we may safely 
postulate as ancestral to our Basket 
Makers. The semi-desertic region offered 
very little resource in food. The hunters 
had to content themselves with small and 
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not too numerous game and the women 
could gather only grass seed, a few wild 
berries and edible roots. Such a meager 
diet could support but a scanty population, 
of a low degree of culture, and satisfied 
probably with temporary shelters or poor 
huts. 


BASKET MAKERS 


Then, either due to their southern 
origin or to contact with tribes from the 
south, corn, more properly called maize, 
was introduced in the region. That 
descendant of the wild ‘‘teocentli,’’ culti- 
vated for many centuries, maybe millenia, 
in Central America and Mexico, was 
going to cause a remarkable advance in the 
miserable culture of the early San Juan 
inhabitants. It is that very evolution 
that we are now about to witness in its 
effects on the density and grouping of the 
population of the Southwest and the 
development of the dwellings. 

The San Juan country being located ina 
far distant marginal zone in regard to the 
Maya-Mexican centers of civilization, 
maize, the base of the cultural develop- 
ment, reached that northern region hardly 
before 1500 or 2000 B.C. At first it was 
merely a small addition to the poor food 
resources and it did not affect much the 
life habits of these primitive folks. But, 
after a transition period, the length of 
which is yet unknown, we feel that a 
distinctive culture stage is realized. By 
deduction we perceive a chain of corre- 
lated facts. Although the species of corn 
of that remote time was far from fully 
developed, yet it represented a type of 
vegetable food of better quality and more 
productive than any of the wild seeds 
collected in the arid surrounding country. 
Its value being recognized, its cultivation 
was increased and more carefully attended. 
For this reason we may accept that food 
supply increasing, the population also 
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multiplied and the territory occupied was 
extended. The cares required by the new 
and valuable food grown in progressively 
larger quantity had for effect the slow 
stabilization of the tribes or bands of 
hunter-gatherer Indians in the neighbor- 
hood of the valleys where they cultivated 
corn, at least at certain seasons. 

This influence of maize on the people 
having formerly to wander constantly 
about a wide territory in order to secure 
enough to eat was intensified when they 
came to have an excess supply of corn. 
Then they repaired to the dry caves of the 
region to find safe locations for the storing 
of their reserve of food. There they dug 
and built cists or bins to preserve their 
surplus of maize. They still went on 
hunting and gathering expeditions but 
they were progressively becoming agricul- 
turists. They regularly came back to 
their fields and granaries and spent more 
and more time in the places where they 
grew and stored their best and increasing 
supply of food. They probably lived in 
round pole and mud houses, somewhat 
similar to those of the Navajo of today 
or such as people having only semi-per- 
manent dwellings build. The ciscs in 
which corn was stored were dug out of the 
hard pan of the caves. Where the soil was 
sandy the Indians had to use slabs of 
stone and adobe mud to hold them in 
place and fill the cracks. This is the 
embryo of masonry and for this reason is 
significant. The cist also exercized a 
marked influence on burial method. 
When the owners of these bins died they 
were buried in them, but as a cist was a 
telatively small circular hole the corpse 
had to be placed in it in a fixed position, 
the knees drawn up, the body bent, 
sometimes bound. Among the offerings 
we always find at least one large basket 
generally covering head and shoulders of 
the dead. 
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The Indians of that time did not know 
pottery but they were experts in weaving 
and basketry and so are designated under 
the name of Basket Makers. Some of 
their bags and baskets and their square 
toed sandals are real works of art. Their 
archzological remains have been found, 
so far, in the San Juan Basin, which seems 
to be the cradle of the Southwestern cul- 
ture, and beyond the Colorado river,— 
that is to say in Utah and Arizona. 


POST BASKET MAKERS 


About 500 B.C., if one may venture a 
guess at a date, we witness a deviation in 
the evolution of the Basket Maker culture 
or, at least, a new phase of development. 
The people of that period are called Post 
Basket Makers to distinguish them from 
their ancestors. They must have in- 
creased the practice of growing corn to the 
point that the population augmented and 
the territory occupied spread southward 
towards the Little Colorado river and 
Eastward up the San Juan into Colorado 
and New Mexico. They correspondingly 
became more sedertary and started to 
shape vessels of clay. The beginning of 
pottery here may be due to further contact 
with the south where it had already 
reached a relatively advanced stage in 
archaic times in the valley of Mexico or it 
may have been an independent invention. 
At any rate, we see, first, sun dried dishes 
and bowls tempered with vegetable 
material, later with sand, moulded in 
baskets and subsequently free handed. 
After these crude attempts we find true 
baked pottery with interesting black 
decoration suggesting basketry, the parent 
art. This marks an advance in culture, 
means new ways of cooking, shows the 
degree of stability realized by these 
people, now real farmers although of a 
low order yet. It seems that it is in that 
period that they came to utilize the rock- 
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shelters and dry caves of Arizona and 
Utah not only for granaries and burial 
places but also for dwellings. The cists 
are larger, better built, sometimes deep, 
and seem in several instances to have had 
wooden roofs. If so, we reach here a 
phase with circular, partly underground 
and more or less permanent homes. Some 
similar habitations may have been built 
also in the open. Thus we would have 
the first pit and slab houses. 


PROTO-PUEBLO PERIOD 


So far, all the Indians of the region 
during the stages described—Nomadic, 
Basket Makers and Post Basket Makers— 
had long heads never artificially deformed. 
Their characteristic weapon was the 
“‘atlatl’’ or dart-thrower, suggesting a 
southern origin. But, possibly during 
the last century B.C., a new type of 
people is seen filtering through the 
country, coming down the valleys occu- 
pied by the older populations, living side 
by side with them, probably intermarrying 
and later either absorbing them or driving 
them away; this point is not yet clear. 
The new comers had broad heads and, 
due to their cradle boards, their heads 
were artificially deformed by occipital 
flattening. They came armed with the 
bow and arrow which soon supplanted 
the atlatl. 

Whatever was the stage of culture of the 
invaders at the time of their intrusion they 
seem to have continued the evolution of 
the final phase of the Post Basket Makers, 
thus producing a transition toward the 
Pueblo culture. For this reason the name 
given to that period is Proto-Pueblo and it 
extends until about 250 A.D., according 
to Kidder’s suggestion. From the begin- 
ning of the Christian era the ceramics 
developed steadily and later became the 
most aftistic production of the Pueblo 
Indians, basketry being on the decline 
since the invention of pottery. 


The Proto-Pueblo people lived in pit- 
houses and slab-houses built in the open. 
One finds them everywhere along the 
valleys of the San Juan and tributaries in 
Arizona, Utah, Colorado and advancing 
more and more in New Mexico as far as the 
Rio Grande. Evidently the population 
increased and spread. The position of 
those partly underground dwellings, still 
very primitive, is interesting if we compare 
it with that of later pueblos. There 
seems to be no fear of war orenemy. The 
people established themselves where it was 
most convenient, generally on the benches 
or natural terraces along the valleys. 
There the ground was good for the cultiva- 
tion of maize and other vegetable food. 
They were within easy reach of water and 
wood and not far from propitious places 
for hunting small game and gathering wild 
nuts and berries. The dwellings were 
loosely grouped, more like tents in camp 
than houses in a village. They were 
circular and not generally contiguous. 
Here and there, possibly towards the end 
of this phase, we see the dwellings group- 
ing more closely and consequently tending 
to be squarish in form and even some 
small and irregular rooms being built 
apparently against a common wall. The 
roof then, instead of being conical or flat, 
may have been slanting as a lean-to. 
The walls, where the ground allows, are 
merely cut into the native earth or clay 
and directly plastered white by hand. 
In more sandy soil, slabs are placed up- 
right all around, sometimes also as 
flooring. In a few cases, river boulders 
are used in the underground part of the 
walls. Poles and mud must have served 
as material for the rest of the walls, the 
portion above the ground, as well as for 
the roof where branches, grass and bark 
supported a thickness of adobe. The pit- 
house appears as a transposition of the 
ancient cist in the open. The depth of the 
hole saved on the height of the external 
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walls, thus sparing labor and increasing 
solidity, and it also afforded protection 
against wind and cold. 


EARLY PUEBLO PERIOD 


The next period lasted about two and a 
half centuries. It suddenly manifested an 
enormous expansion. The southwestern 
corner of Colorado remains unchanged as 
the San Juan Mountains block the way 
north. But in Utah it extends clear to 
the Great Salt Lake; west, it takes in the 
eastern margin of Nevada; it covers the 
northeastern half of Arizona and most of 
New Mexico, except the southeast and 
northeast corners of that state. This is 
the maximum extension the Pueblo culture 
will ever reach. It does not mean neces- 
sarily an extraordinary multiplication 
of the people or a strange spreading of the 
farming population. It is, more likely, a 
cultural expansion of a complex taken 
up by bordering tribes settling down, 
growing corn, making pottery, thanks toa 
period of peace. This stage is well called 
Early Pueblo as it has already the essential 
but not yet all the characteristics of the 
true Pueblo culture in full development. 
It is a phase of generalization; the fol- 
lowing will be one of regional and local 
specialization. The ceramics continues 
its evolution but the dwelling shows a 
marked change. 

We come now to what the archaeologist 
calls the small ruins, clan houses or unit 
houses. Several characters appear clearly 
for the first time. The walls are made of 
horizontally coursed stones bound with 
adobe mortar. True masonry was born 
and will have a remarkable development 
in the Southwest. The houses are rectan- 
gular, the walls being straight and the 
corners square. This is an important 
fact. Early habitations, tents, huts, semi- 
permanent dwellings, primitive houses, as 
we see among the Indians and other 


peoples, are generally circular. It seems a 
natural form, easier to put up and more 
lasting even if poorly built. It gives way 
to rectangular buildings when the group- 
ing of single room houses begins. It 
leads to a saving of labor and material. A 
novelty is the fact that the dwellings are 
entirely above ground and so the pithouse 
becomes a thing of the past. Finally, 
a clear distinction is made between 
secular and ceremonial rooms. The 
former are the rectangular, above ground 
rooms just mentioned and used for eating, 
cooking, sleeping, storing. The latter 
are entirely subterranean and circular 
rooms reserved for ceremonial purpose in 
general. They seem to be a specialized 
and developed type that could probably 
be traced back to the old cists of the Basket 
Makers. It may be for this reason that 
Dr. Fewkes, versed in Hopi religion, 
named them ‘‘kiva’’ or house of the 
ancients. We have a somewhat parallel 
case when we consider our churches built 
in imitation of the Gothic style of the 
Middle Ages among the modern residences 
of the twentieth century. 

This period must also have been peaceful 
for we see these numerous unit houses 
scattered in the open without a thought 
given to protection against enemies. 
They recall the large farms or ranches 
seen everywhere standing isolated in the 
West. However, towards the end of this 
phase we begin to find in places the group- 
ing of several such buildings clustering 
near a spring, the head of a cafion or on a 
mesa. Was it due to an increase of popu- 
lation, natural consequence of peace and 
plenty? Possibly; but, in the light of 
subsequent events, it seems more probable 
that various marauding tribes were begin- 
ning their incursions, frightening the 
peaceful farmers, stealing their reserve of 
corn and beans, carrying away their 
women. The grouping in hamlets, so to 
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speak, by increasing the number of men 
together added a sense of security and 
gave a better chance of successful resist- 
ance. The attacks of the wild tribes 
must have become increasingly more 
frequent and violent and the Pueblo 
people and their farming neighbors unable 
to resist them, for we find about 500 A.D.., 
still according to Kidder's chronology, 
a very important change in the area of 
Pueblo culture. The pressure must have 
been very strong coming from the north- 
west as we see all the territory west of the 
Colorado river being abandoned, Utah is 
almost entirely lost, Nevada and a part of 
Arizona are given up, and also a vast 
region on both sides of the middle Pecos 
valley, showing that there was a push too 
from the southeast. Nevertheless, there 
is compensation in the form of a new 
extension of the culture area southward in 
the valley of the Gila river, in Arizona, 
and even over the present border, in 
Chihuahua, old Mexico. 


GREAT PUEBLO PERIOD 


With these new boundaries we enter in 
the classical Pueblo or great Pueblo period, 
the golden age of the Pueblo culture. It 
is the time when one witnesses a real 
urban development. From that epoch 
date the large cliff-dwellings and pueblos, 
built of stone or adobe. It is the stage of 
specialization of the pottery styles in 
many districts and centers of regional 
culture. 

Is it not interesting to note that it is, in 
part at least, due to pressure from outside 
by barbaric tribes that the Pueblo Indians 
concentrated their population in relatively 
large towns for defense and this brought 
about the complete blossoming out of 
their culture? For it is during that period 
that they reached their highest degree 
of cultural attainment. The women 


developed into skillful potters and artists 
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with originality and imaginative inven- 
tion in ceramic decoration. The men 
became bold masons building their habi- 
tations in the fastness of the cliffs and in 
the depth of large caves or on top of mesas, 
raising dwellings three and four stories 
high, possibly more, inventing pillars and 
balconies and displaying a variety of wall 
types and towers, specializing the kiva and 
its remarkable system of ventilation. 
Easily defendable sites are preferably 
selected and the buildings are well adapted 
to the location and the nature of the place. 
There are rectangular community houses 
disposed around an inside plaza, or oval 
buildings with concentric rooms, or D- 
shaped, L-shaped, E-shaped villages as 
varied in arrangement of rooms and 
courts as a large modern apartment-house 
or hotel. Others are erected against the 
vertical flank of the cliff and supplemented 
with back rooms dug out of the soft tufa, 
There is a great variety of ground plans 
and many of these huge buildings counted 
several hundred rooms. Doors and pas- 
Sage-ways ate opened, others closed, as 
need be, often with masonry of a type 
more recent than the wall itself; and thus 
we see the shifts and regroupings of the 
population within the village. 

Parallel to this splendid development in 
material culture we feel that there must 
have been, by necessity, a corresponding 
development in social and economic 
organization, due to the concentration of 
a large population in a relatively small 
space. Hierarchy, justice, division of 
labor, repartition of land, ownership of 
foodstuffs, creation of new offices and 
selection of chiefs, relations of clans and 
individuals, communal organization of 
farming, irrigating, hunting and war 
parties, ritualistic ceremonies and dances, 
social and religious societies, and the 
like were questions and problems claiming 
their attention. A large population living 
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in big towns created stimulation and spe- 
cialization. On certain feast days neigh- 
boring people came to witness a dance and 
to trade, even as it is still done today at 
the various pueblos for the fiestas. The 
archaeologist often finds trade pieces of 
pottery having thus traveled far away 
from their centers of production. For a 
time commercial relations certainly existed 
with the Mexican tribes and traces of 
Toltec influence are here and there detected. 
But when these ceased for political reasons 
and the onslaught of the nomadic and 
wild tribes became more disastrous, a 
decline in the Pueblo culture set in and a 
new reduction of the area took place. 
The losses are great and the compression 
operates both south and north. The 
Chihuahua basin, the Gila valley, the 
Mimbres district are given up. Even the 
San Juan region, the ancestral home of 
the Basket Maker and Pueblo culture, is 
abandoned little by little from about 1100 
on. 


LATE PREHISTORIC AND HISTORIC PERIODS 


This marks the late prehistoric period 
also called proto-historic. In 1540, 
Coronado and the Spaniards reach the 
Zufii country and inaugurate the historic 
epoch during which the shrinkage of the 
Pueblo area continues unchecked. Clans 
vanish, towns are abandoned, the territory 
occupied is constantly reduced. In 1680a 
general rebellion proves however the 
vitality and spirit of independence of the 
Indians who kill all the Spaniards they 
can reach and the few others retreat 
hastily towards Mexico. For twelve 
years the Whites remain out, but with 
de Vargas they come back to stay. The 
Pueblos knowing the severity of the 
fepression and the cruelty of the con- 
querors put up a desperate defense; others 
abandon their villages and flee north, 
sometimes reoccupying ancient towns in 
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ruins. Finally, peace is established and 
the Indians are called back to their 
villages. But many people have been 
killed or have died of wounds and priva- 
tion, dwellings have been destroyed, 
and villages abandoned for good. The 
reduced population is then concentrated in 
fewer pueblos and during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the shrinkage 
goes on. The lower Rio Grande valley 
has been given up, the principal Tewa and 
Keres towns are isolated from Laguna and 
Acoma; Zufii stands as a hyphen between 
them and the Hopi country in Arizona. 

During the Spanish period, mission 
chapels were built, the Pueblo Indians 
baptized in large number but not really 
converted to christianity. They saved 
much of their traditional culture, los- 
ing mostly on the material side. The 
Mexican regime was short, lasting only 
from 1822 to 1846. Since then the Ameri- 
can influence has been at work. And 
now, as was previously said, only twenty- 
five villages remain of the one time 
immense territory over which the Pueblo 
culture flourished. In many places some 
of the old buildings are still visible, new 
ones are increasing with modern doors, 
windows and stoves. Kivas still resound 
with pagan chants next to the christian 
chapel and picturesque ceremonial dances 
can yet be seen on the historic plazas. 
Due to the penetrating commerce of the 
Americans, ancient modes of dressing 
disappear; tools, kettles, wagons are up to 
date. Weaving, basketry and pottery 
have died out except in a few places. 
The good influence of the men of the 
Santa Fe Museum and rare intelligent 
traders have helped save and even stimu- 
late the making of artistic pottery and 
thus resist to a degree the degrading effect 
of commercialism on ceramics. 

Such is the story of the American South- 
west in regard to the Indian population, 
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its density and distribution, the extension 
of the cultural area through the various 
periods and the interesting evolution of 
dwelling, as well as the urban develop- 
ment in prehistoric times. We have 
witnessed the increase in population 
parallel to the progress in agriculture; the 
spreading of the original San Juan culture 
to an immense territory and the continued 
shrinkage from its maximum expansion to 
the few present villages; the passing from 
hhuinters’ camps to primitive semi-perma- 


nent dwellings; true masonry appea:.ag 
later and the isolated farm houses group- 
ing in hamlets, villages. And finally 
large towns and the influence of external 
pressure and war on the selection of sites 
for defensive purposes and the concentra- 
tion of the population in community 
houses, and fortified pueblos and cliff. 
dwellings, then the decline, and at last 
the submission to white civilization; four 
thousand years of cultural ascen . id 
decadence. 


CULTURE CONTACT IN CHINA: SOME NATURAL TRENDS AND 
THEIR CONDITIONING BY THE CULTURAL SETTING 


MAURICE T. PRICE 


HE study of contemporary culture 

contact is concerned with the be- 

havior of individuals and groups in 
any culture, toward manufactured products, 
customs, social institutions, ideas, and peo- 
ple that come from an alien culture—e.g., 
with Orientals’ reactions to western trade, 
missions, schools, forms of government, 
science, and art, not to speak of jazz and 
the movies. In his attempt to understand 
changes in Oriental society resulting from 
the impinging of such new features upon 
it, the investigator of these reactions 
believes in scrutinizing and analyzing the 
changes while they are going on, instead 
of leaving it to posterity to draw inferences 
on the basis of fragmentary sources and 
half-hidden trails. The data to be 
recorded is now multitudinous, complex, 
and bewildering. Much of it, it is true, 
seems to relate to futile ventures of all 
sorts which spring up and die down, with 
little chance of leaving records for the 
future historian. Yet the ventures which 
fail, are as significant—it might be found 
—for an understanding of the process of 
culture contact and change as are the 


ventures that succeed. In general, this 
field of interest and study, though theo- 
retically preémpted by certain anthropol- 
ogists, is being actually attacked only in 
the usual more or less routine-statistical, 
descriptive and historical, anecdotal, and 
preliminary manner by various practical 
organizations and students of contempo 
rary history. In this paper, therefore, | 
can merely call attention to a few of the 
preliminary considerations of approach, 
point of view, and regions of investigation 
that may be borne in mind as the stakes 
are being set for what, it is hoped, may be 
a more exact, 
approach to the whole problem, especially 
from the sociologist’s point of view. 


SOCIAL TRENDS FOLLOWING CONTEMPORARY 
TRADE AND MACHINE PRODUCTION 


One of the sociologist’s first lines of 
interest is the kind of changes—an appat- 
ently related series of them—which have 
been observed taking place in the develop 
ment of the West. This series of changes 
is not primarily concerned with trans 
planting into Oriental civilization, aliea 


Reprinted from Social Forces, VII, pp. 270-278, 
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Occidental forms of government, educa- 
tion, religion, or family organization, 
replacing the corresponding indigenous 
or native institutions. It has to do with 
economic life; and yet, note, not with an 
a priori scheme for transplanting an entire 
alien system of production, transportation, 
and exchange similar to schemes afoot for 
transplanting entire governmental, educa- 
tional, or religious systems. 

It begins with the thin wedge of first 
contacts, with that apparently unprevent- 
able process that seems to occur wherever 
differing peoples have an opportunity to 
meet each other—barter and trade. When 
trade goes further than an exchange of 
accidental surpluses, such as the surplus 
from a bumper silk crop or tea crop, it 
soon leads to an adjustment in the produc- 
tion process itself so as to allow a concen- 
tration on the producing of those articles 
of trade that bring the biggest returns— 
possibly the use of more land for the 
growing of tea which the foreigner wants 
to buy, and a smaller production of 
cotton goods which can be bought cheaply 
from the foreigner with the proceeds from 
the tea. Obviously, if the trade persists, 
it will involve permanent adjustments in 
economic life which may affect social 
Organization in many ways. In these 
changes we are interested, and eager to 
secure facts as to them, indices of them, 
correlations with them. At present the 
meagerness of the facts gathered with 
fespect to these changes, by official or 
teliable impartial organizations, makes 
possible the circulation of questionable 
reports by partisan individuals and groups 
who claim to have made special investi- 
gations. For example, the official repre- 
sentative of the American Communist 
Party, upon returning from China recently 
declared in the writer's hearing, that the 
introduction of cheap cotton goods into 
China had completely destroyed the 
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native handicraft textile industry; that 
the same thing was being done in other 
native handicraft industries; that this, 
together with the collapse of agriculture 
on account of the recent more severe 
exploitation by native landlords, had 
flooded the cities with unemployed; and 
that the starving of 800,000 workers in 
England during the introduction of 
machinery there, is a mere suggestion of 
the tragedy that it imminent in China. 
To this report I cannot give credence for 
several reasons. First, as for the ruin of 
handicrafts, I myself heard the click-clack, 
click-clack of the native loom daily in 
Shanghai right up till the day I left 
China one year ago (April, 1927). Second, 
as to the dislocation of hand workers and 
farm labor in general, reports from impar- 
tial missionaries covering wide areas in 
their supervisory work and keenly watch- 
ing the situation at that time, indicated 
that aside from banditry and communist 
incitation, the country districts were 
quite normal. Third, it is well known 
that the inland Chinese use a narrower, 
coarser, and cheaper cloth than the 
imported cotton goods, and that even in 
the big cotton mills of China—almost 
two-thirds of which are owned by Chinese 
and about one-third of which are owned 
by Japanese—there are about 3,500,000 
spindles to only 23,000 looms for the 
simple reason that not even Chinese mills 
can compete with the native handworker 
who buys the yarn from the spindles 
and operates his own hand loom. And 
finally, in such desperate straights as were 
described, how would the relation be- 
tween inports and exports remain—as it 
does—practically the same except for the 
temporary change after May 30, 1925. 
However, the displacement of industry 
through the importation of goods is a 
point on which reliable statistics and 
descriptive facts are sorely needed. Con- 
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sideration should also be given to the 
effects of special individual products such 
as opium in China, contraceptive devices 
in Japan, liquor and firearms in the entire 
non-Western world, and other aspects of 
imported consumption goods. 

Again, as the thin wedge of trade sinks 
deeper, tools as well as articles of direct 
consumption, are brought in—ploughs, 
mechanic's tools, oil-operated irrigation 
pumps and rice polishers—, and then some 
of these tools come to be manufactured by 
Chinese, domestically. Thus gradually, 
as conservatism gives way before monetary 
considerations and the learning of a new 
kind of efficiency and other traits, a change 
begins to take place in methods of agri- 
culture, of mining and other extractive 
industries, of manufacture, of transporta- 
tion, and of banking and exchange. In 
this field, the usual data is obtainable on 
the articles and quantities and value of 
foreign trade, and on the output of larger 
manufacturing establishments— indicating 
on the whole a very gradual development. 
However, what we are particularly in- 
terested in finding out in addition to these 
Statistics, is, how far new tools and 
machines, through increasing profits for 
the employers and wages for the employees 
able to manipulate the tools, ‘‘raise the 
standard of living’’ in very specific 
respects; how far the old traditional 
family and clan control carries over into 
the new economic organizations, and 
how far these organizations are non- 
family corporate organizations in the 
Western sense; how far the guilds contain- 
ing employer and employee both (so to 
speak) give way to such new social group- 
ings as chambers of commerce and labor 
unions; how far the so-called mental and 
social and moral traits that have gone with 
their own simpler economy, are being 
altered in the complex, specialized, and 
voluntary organizations which have arisen 
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with the newer large scale production, 
Data on the rise of the standard of living 
has been sought in a few studies made in 
north China, and may be very roughly 
estimated by comparing a few studies of 
rural economy with a few recently under- 
taken in such centers as Shanghai; the 
rise of money wages as contrasted with 
real wages, is of course necessary in order 
to maintain the standard of living at the 
same level, wherever industrialization 
affects land values as indicated in the 
next paragraph. As to the other changes 
mentioned, data is either. very scarce, 
episodical, and unsatisfactory, or, as in 
the case of chambers of commerce and 
labor unions, formalistic, giving us the 
names of the new organizations but not 
indicating how much these names indicate 
departures from previous indigenous types 
of social organization such as the guilds. 
In the third place, the introduction of 
machines with their large scale production 
and the wholesale handling of larger 
quantities of goods at one time, requiring 
transportation and storage centers, concen- 
tration of wholesale and retail organiza- 
tion and of banking facilities—these 
changes, when they have been brought 
about in the West, have involved the 
making or remaking of cities. In the 
larger centers of the Occident, they have 
brought a complete transformation of 
property values in more or less discernible 
concentric areas out from the central 
transportation, trade, and banking dis- 
trict. At the same time, they have led to 
a re-grouping of the urban population into 
all sorts of new social organizations on the 
basis of both the new economic organi- 
zation and of the new property values. 
As for the Far East, a mere chart of 
dominant economic centers, of property 
values, and of different residential dis- 
tricts, in an old industrial city of Japan, 
alongside of a similar chart for a Western- 
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industrialized city like Osaka, would 
amply illustrate a similar incipient change. 
Little as this tendency has worked itself 
out in Japan, compared with American 
cities for instance, much less has it 
operated in native Chinese cities owing to 
the fact that, for protection and other 
reasons, the Chinese have swarmed into 
areas originally set apart for the foreigners 
to live in and to build up. It has been 
these foreign-developed extra-territorial 
centers which exhibit the more pro- 
nounced characterist‘cs of the Occidental 
industrial and commercial city. The sig- 
nificant thing from the standpoint of 
social organization and its changing 
nature and influence, is that these cities 
and a few more purely Chinese areas such 
as certain sections of Canton, seem to 
develop or nurture the newer types of 
Chinese family life, industrial organiza- 
tion, political party, leisure interests, and 
social disorganization in general. Yet 
here again, we must beware of rash 
generalizations lacking factual basis. 
A recent writer in Current History—and now 
being quoted in such books as Scott 
Nearing’s Whither Chinad—declared that 
in an area containing fifty million people, 
Kiangsu and Chekiang provinces, ‘‘the 
family as an integral unit has almost 
disappeared.”’! I leave it to any man in 
those provinces who will make a half- 
hour's investigation, whether or not the 
statement is not absolutely preposterous. 
Yet, this is not the only aspect of change 
in the Orient that is being grossly exag- 
gerated. 

Fourthly, simultaneous with the indus- 
trial concentration and re-grouping of 
material equipment and population, the 
new railway and steamship facilities— 
in some countries, roads—permit a marked 


‘A. P. Finch, “Industrial Awakening of China,"’ 
Current History, June, 1925, p. 426. 
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increase in the circulation of people from 
one community, district, or country to 
another—horizontal mobility, we call it. 
Comparative immobility of individuals 
has been characteristic of agricultural 
Asia, and with it that isolation of districts 
in China, for instance, has allowed at 
least eight main languages and innumer- 
able dialects to develop and remain crys- 
talized, each in its own district, for so 
long. But how far has mobility now 
become common? What facts, what in- 
dicies of mobility, can we discover? Not 
many. We do have a few facts such as the 
number of railway tickets sold—but 
roaming soldier-bandits might be as 
reliable an index during the past few 
years! In 1924, for instance, 41,000,000 
passengers were carried on the railways 
of China, averaging 87 kilometers per 
trip, i.e., including the 335,000 foreigners 
in that country. Figuring trips per indi- 
vidual of the population, however, people 
in the United States traveled 80 times as 
much; and at the same time (shifting 
to 1927 figures) there are 22,000,000 auto- 
mobiles in the United States compared 
with China’s 20,000. Steamship travel, 
emigration, and every other possible kind 
of circulation of population should be 
considered. Yet, to realize what it means 
in the way of widened horizons, new 
ideas, the easing off of local customs and 
community controls, there should be 
gathered some such personal autobio- 
graphical data as W. I. Thomas secured 
for his striking fundamental study of 
Polish peasants who migrated from Poland 
to cities of the United States. Practically 
none, so far as the writer is aware, is 
available. 

In the fifth place, along with the 
increased circulation or mobility of people, 
the industrial development originates or 
stimulates new facilities for rapid com- 
munication, and these are made use of for 
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all sorts of reasons even by thousands of 
people who otherwise may not be con- 
cerned in the urban re-grouping of popula- 
tion or in railway and other travel. I 
refer to the press, the mail service, the 
telephone and telegraph. Here again, one 
must beware of overestimating the reputed 
changes in the Orient—comparatively little 
accurate data are being collected in China. 
To illustrate, let us take one random 
item. Since facts on the press are not avail- 
able, it may be suggestive to note that, 
on the average, including the 335,000 
foreigners in China, each individual in the 
country mailed but one letter or postcard 
during the entire year of 1925, while in 
Great Britain, over a decade previously, 
each individual mailed about 100 letters 
or cards during the year. That the 
analysis of this and other indices would 
show the same degree of communication, 
is of course not to be assumed. 

And finally, as a result of industrial 
reorganization and re-grouping of popula- 
tion in a few localities, increased circula- 
tion of people, the beginnings of compar- 
tively cheap education, banditry, and 
other factors, the old vocational stratifica- 
tions are beginning to be broken down in 
some limited areas. Instead of following 
the ancestral vocation, new opportunities 
are open. Vertical mobility we call it, 
freedom to rise on the economic and 
social ladder—surely a significant tendency 
which warrants attention. And so we are 
finding, in these places, ambitious youth, 
nouveau riche, social climbers, and all 
the rest—not to speak of coolie bandits 
who have become leading warlords. In 
and out of the centers of the city; in the 
tutelage of movies, of newspapers, of 
rickshaw coolies, or of the amahs and 
valets who frequent markets and shops 
for their masters and mistresses; under 
cover of anonymity, or among the circle 
or one’s fellow provincials, or possibly at 
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the suggestion of prostitute, tea-house 
acquaintance, or fellow-worker; stimu- 
lated perhaps by sage scholarly pedagogue, 
pious preacher, patriotic Nationalist, 
Communist agitator, or scheming leeches 
in the guise of friends—thus by example 
and precept, the newcomer to the city like 
fellow-humans across the ocean, acquires 
the novel urban arts of living by his wits, 
of becoming ‘“‘regular fellows,’’ or of 
climbing up the ladder of vocation, profes. 
sion, or politics. Yet the pressure of 
““homeside"’ customs, the control of family 
members and kin, the attitudes of defer- 
ence to age and position—these may be 
far more deeply rooted than the temporary 
effects of the new city’s life. Or, marriage 
and a second family’s pressure, or the 
guild, may retrieve venturesome youth, 
Thus he rises or falls, into cliques, niches, 
and grooves of city life. The city 
“‘develops,"’ as we say so colorlessly. 
And with it and at its heels, rural life 
begins to change, and the whole culture or 
civilization gradually seems to develop 
like some huge growing ant mound. 


CONDITIONING OF NEW TRENDS BY CULTURAL 
SETTING 


Now the trends toward economic reot 
ganization, spatial re-grouping of popula- 
tion, and horizontal and vertical mobility, 
have been spoken of as ‘‘natural.’’ Like 
rain in the mountains finding its way 
gtadually in larger and larger streams to 
ever lower levels, so the changes I have 
mentioned seem inevitably to follow 
present-day contact and trade and the 
introduction of the machine. Arbitrary 
control of capital and of tariff regulations 
have some effect upon them, as in the case 
of India and China, but basically, they 
seem to go on—and seem likely to go on, 
unless, through forces barely discernible 
at present, different controls come 0 
dominate man’s behavior. Governments 
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may build dikes and redirect the river 
bed, but the stream seems to flow on of its 
own accord. 

But are these trends entirely uncon- 
ditioned? Do they have, sooner or later, 
absolute right of way? Such, I presume, 
would be the contention of the economic 
determinist. But probably, also, the geo- 
graphical determinist, the biological and 
psychological racial determinist, the ideal- 
istic intellectualist—not to speak of a 
cultural determinist—would differ. And 
if we put aside our investigation to listen 
to the prophecies of any one philosophical 
determinist or millennialist, I take it that 
we might as well abandon social science to 
the social philosopher and the senti- 
mentalist. Let us return, then, to several 
respects in which the tendencies we men- 
tioned are now being affected by other 
factors. In view of the meagerness of 
factual reports available, it is necessary to 
repeat that we can merely suggest kinds of 
conditioning factors which are limiting 
the series of tendencies indicated. 

We mentioned the hand loom of the 
interior and the cheaper and coarser 
grade of cloth desired, as a counter-check 
upon factory looms of the coast cities. 
Obviously, either the income of the 
country people must make them able to 
buy more expensive cloth or the factories 
must produce cheaper cloth suited to 
tural needs, if the situation is to change. 
This item, of course, is but one of many 
which are subject to the same conditions. 
Of other special imported products men- 
tioned, such as opium, liquor, firearms, 
and contraceptive methods, it is interest- 
ing to note that all have succumbed to 
strict limitation and control in some 
countries of the world, and their influence 
in China may therefore be regarded as 
dependent upon governmental intention 
and efficiency—not upon mere economic 
demand and supply and consequent shift- 
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ing in the equilibrium of production. Or 
take the raw cotton and silk industries. 
Instead of the marked increase in produc- 
tion which might be possible through the 
introduction of scientific methods of 
sericulture and cotton raising, we find 
China falling considerably behind Japan 
in sericulture and hence high-grade silk, 
and giving place to India, Egypt, and 
America in the cotton trade. This is due 
partly to such factors as the conservatism 
of farmers, the watering of cotton to 
increase its weight, adulteration with old 
stocks, slowness of Chinese banks to 
adopt modern devices of stimulating new 
farming methods and moving of crops; 
but, the outstanding contrast between 
China and other countries is that, on the 
one hand, her governments have not 
assumed the responsibility for maintaining 
scientific methods of production and, on 
the other, her individuals and private 
organizations have not codperated suffi- 
ciently to do it effectively. Even in the 
tea trade, where she has also failed to 
keep her share in the world’s increasing 
demands, her soya bean trade, her wood 
oils, and other things—unless she can both 
keep up with the trend toward construc- 
tive national codperation and scientific 
methods of production, and keep adultera- 
tions out, such economic and social 
readjustments as were discussed above will 
be vitally checked. All of her products of 
plant and animal life can be raised in other 
parts of the world. And unless these 
other essential factors which condition 
competitive success in modern agricul- 
tural, extracting, manufacturing, trans- 
porting and exchange processes are main- 
tained, prediction of any sort will be most 
unwise—unless, of course, foreign capital 
is called in to absorb her industries, in 
which case China’s industries would be 
developed by whatever resources these 
foreign entrepreneurs could summon to 
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their assistance. In other words, the 
new ‘‘culture complexes’’ known as im- 
proved agriculture and associated indus- 
tries, and machine production, include a 
number of scientific, organizational, and 
moral or efficiency features which have a 
part in their success and hence in any 
readjustments that normally seem to fol- 
low western industrialism. 

To turn to others of the ‘“‘natural’’ 
trends, the hypothesized re-grouping of 
urban and transportation centers might 
conceivably be affected by two possibili- 
ties: quite remote, apparently, is the 
possibility of some analogue of ‘regional 
planning’’ which would thrust China's 
leading manufactures into rural regions; 
on the other hand indigenous types of 
social aggregation, organization, and con- 
trol might persist in various compromise 
forms instead of giving way to newer 
small family and voluntary groups, and 
at least narrow the operation of factors 
not necessarily dependent upon change in 
land values. Or again, much of the 
development of circulation and communi- 
cation, of mobility, has thus far been 
conditioned by being under foreign con- 
trol: indeed, the railways, post-office, 
and other means of communication that 
have been successful in China have thus 
far been largely ‘‘with foreign technical 
advice and coéperation”’ or under foreign 
administration, if not under treaty protec- 
tion and restriction. Obviously, after 
obligations to foreign. lenders and foreign 
share-holders are paid off, and these 
utilities come under purely Chinese con- 
trol, they will expand only under govern- 
mental protection—not to mention effi- 
cient governmental administration. 

In other words, meager as are the 
random facts regarding the development 
in China of the so-called inevitable 


trends in the wake of both trade and 
machine industry found in the West, we 
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must—unless we are to surrender to the 
philosopher and the partisan—note their 
conditioning factors item by item, in 
order to avoid the more egregious blunders 
to which loose generalization may subject 
us. 

Still more must we qualify our assump- 
tions regarding the changing function of 
old social organizations or the nature of 
new ones. How far, we wish to know, 
are the indigenous organizations of kin 
group and guild taking over the newer 
functions arising in the newer urban 
industrial regime, by merely extending 
their previous functions? Will this proc- 
ess of extension, expansion, or adjustment 
mean that in place of the Western type of 
chambers of commerce and labor unions, 
there will be in China purely Chinese 
types of organization? And, in how far 
will the problem be altered if, instead of 
taking over factory machines requiring 
many laborers and hence leading to the 
grouping of many workers together, 
China should import chiefly the more 
automatic machines now emerging in 
Western industry which require very few 
laborers? 

Although little has been done in making 
available the inside life and records of the 
various kinds of guilds, it is known that 
they and not any civil government, have 
been regulators of many items such a 
weights and measures and terms of con 
tract, have been powerful determiners of 
commercial or civil law, and have pro 
vided informal courts for settling disputes 
coming under such law and sometimes 
criminal cases. At times, even casts 
which come to court have been deferred to 
guilds by China's lay administrators of 
the peace. Indeed, recently a prominent 
lawyer in Shanghai was rebuked by the 
Chinese judge on the bench for not having 
the case in hand settled by the guild 
What we want to know is, for instance, 
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how far the so-called chambers of com- 
merce now springing up in a few places in 
China are merely old trade or locality 
guilds in their mechanism, procedure, and 
scope, under a new name. Or again, how 
far are the newer separate businesses still 
being managed by families and clans, and 
how far have new non-family types of 
corporate organizations been successful? 
Some who have tried to organize them 
claim it is impossible to do so, whereas 
there seems to be at least one or two 
prominent cases (and which are not under 
Straits Settlement Chinese) where they are 
already succeeding. 

So-called labor organizations present a 
little different problem. Here is an 
alien type of organization which seems to 
be without any cultural basis in the old 
order. If we are to believe statistics 
offered by the National Labor Conference, 
held in Canton in May of 1922, 1925, and 
1926 consecutively, 400 organized unions 
in 19 provinces each sent a delegate to the 
last Conference, together representing 
1,250,000 workers. Without going into 
details, I would say that the evidence 
which I have been able to gather indicates 
that unions in China have been organized 
under the influence of aliens, Westerners, 
just as much as was the Christian mission- 
ary church there; that the incitation to 
anti-foreignism through tales of massacre 
or of impending disasters or of both, local 
political issues, and wholesale and terror- 
istic intimidation, as well as extravagant 
promises of immediate gain, were em- 
ployed to secure boycotting, lawless 
confiscation and appropriation of goods, 
and various less spectacular types of 
“labor solidarity;’’ and that in general this 
alien-manipulated or -directed organiza- 
tion passing more and more to local 
Communist hands, was developed largely 
in the attempt to roll up a huge revolu- 
tionary movement looking toward the 


dictatorship of the proletariat in China. 
Once the initial movement was organized 
it is said to have persisted; still it is most 
difficult to tell what there is to it beside 
the time-honored temporary, even evanes- 
cent, mass action of any Chinese group 
which feels they have been unjustly 
treated in some matter, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, beside skilful 
manipulation by a very small nucleus of 
foreign inspired leaders—a man or a “‘cell”’ 
in each ‘‘union’’ sometimes. The com- 
munists have claimed still to be the 
unrivaled leaders behind the aggressive 
element in it. Here, then, as in the case 
of the Christian church, we have a 
fundamentally alien importation rather 
than the spontaneous development of an 
indigenous institution. For this reason, 
its fate in the long run is most difficult to 
predict. It is within the range of possi- 
bilities that the influence of the types of 
organization and of attitudes which have 
dominated the kin group industries and 
guilds, not to speak of other specifically 
Chinese culture traits, may make them- 
selves felt in ways not now foreseen, and 
possibly in the production of an industrial 
organization hardly envisaged in our own 
term ‘“‘labor union.”’ 

In short, the complexion of the changes 
in spatial grouping, mobility, and social 
reorganization that are taking place with 
the introduction of western industrialism 
into the Far East, is conditioned con- 
tinually by various and different factors in 
the indigenous culture of the country con- 
cerned. This conditioning of the fate of a 
given alien importation is something that 
every anthropologist is familiar with in 
the study of diffusion. He sometimes 
refers to it as the “‘preparation”’ of a cul- 
ture for a new trait. This is reminiscent 
of the earlier educator's ‘‘appreceptive 
mass’’ of relevant past experience which 
conditions the meaning and learning of 
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anything new. The sociologist, however, 
is more likely to speak of the entire adjust- 
ment process in some such terms as accom- 
modation ‘and assimilation. At any rate, 
the effect of the indigenous culture is so 
potent that it determines not only whether 
any new importation will persist in 
recognizable form beyond a generation or 
two, or ultimately become imbedded and 
integrated in the indigenous culture, but 
whether or not it is to be given any 
consideration whatsoever. This is quite 
evident in a matter like automobiles: 
they will not be purchased by any country 
that does not have at least roads on which 
to run them, men wealthy enough to 
purchase them, and facilities—at hand or 
imported—for fueling and repairing them. 
It is also quite evident in regard to the 
preaching of Christianity to Moham- 
medans in the interior of a west-Asiatic 
Islamic country: Mohammedanism’s tra- 
ditional opposition to Christianity and 
““infidels,"" the rewards promised for 
destroying them, the natural antagonism 
of the priesthood having a ‘‘psychological 
vested interest’’ in it toward anything 
that would deprive them of their status 
and power—such things as these appar- 
ently foredoom direct Christian missionary 
effort among Moslems to failure, under all 
ordinary conditions.? 

But between such sample extremes as 
the introduction of automobiles anywhere 
and of Christianity in Moslem or high 
caste Hindu communities, there is a vast 
range of possible importations, the imme- 
diate and more permanent fate of which 
it is most difficult to predict—articles of 
clothing or kinds of household furniture, 
types of social organization, and a wide 
range of ideas and attitudes. As we have 
noted, such factors as habituation to 
traditional (agricultural) technique and 
conservatism toward new notions in 


2 See chapters i-viii of my Christian Missions and 
Oriental Civilization. 


general, inclination to adulterat goods 
for sale to outsiders when they are not 
closely inspected, readiness to utilize 
scientific methods as one of the necessary 
concomitants of adopting western pro- 
cedures, presence of social organization 
(e.g., commercial guilds) already func- 
tioning in some of the ways suited to 
controlling the mew technique, and a 
condition of law and order—such factors 
as these, and a host of others, may be of 
crucial importance in the question of 
whether or not any given importation is 
to ‘‘fit’’ into the indigenous culture, 
accommodate itself to it in original or 
modified form, or be assimilated into it. 
Some of the prerequisite features—such as 
absence or presence of roads for motor 
cars—may be subject to prediction with 
comparative ease; others, such as perma- 
nant receptiveness toward Christianity or 
Communism, or the ability and experience 
to maintain a very complex, highly 
delegated, and impersonal administration 
of government which may not previously 
have been in operation, cannot be subject 
to prediction with any such certainty. 
Even to those familiar with a given cul- 
ture, it is asking too much to expect much 
accurate prediction as to what effect the 
cultural setting will have on alien impor- 
tations,unless and until extensive studies 
are made both of the indigenous culture 
and of the functioning of new importa- 
tions bit by bit as they are actually intro- 
duced in typical instances. This, I take 
it, is part of the function, so far as govern- 
ment practice is concerned, of the anthro- 
pology division of the department of 
colonial affairs in certain European coun- 
tries. This too, I presume, is the reason 
in part that our own state department 
maintains a Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs. 
But it also shows in part, I take it, why 
there should be sociological research in 
the field of contemporary international 
relations. 
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ECONOMIC POLITICS IN FOREIGN GOVERNMENT TEXTS 


HE proper scope of the state's 
activities has been a practical prob- 
lem of the first magnitude since 
political organization took a definite 
form. Rulers, whether priests or kings, 
hereditary or elective, one or many, have 
been forced to consider situations thrust 
up by the interplay of social, religious, 
and economic forces, and to decide 
whether they would stand aloof or inter- 
pose their political authority. Govern- 
ments have been overthrown for inatten- 
tion to economic maladjustments and for 
ill-advised interference as well. Peoples 
have suffered both from governmental 
indifference and from indefensible meddle- 
someness. 

The early political philosophers worked 
out a scheme of the state’s activities 
predicated on the theory that the state is 
an end in itself—the state should adopt the 
course of action that is best calculated to 
bring the perfect state to maturity. In 
more recent times we find the idea that the 
state is only a means to an end, though 
there is considerable disagreement as to 
what the end is. Some make ‘‘main- 
tenance of justice’’ the ultimate goal, 
others the ‘‘realization of the moral law,”’ 
still others the promotion of the ‘‘general 
welfare’’ or the ‘‘greatest good for the 
gteatest number.’’ The safeguarding of 
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individual liberty, the fostering of social 
progress, the advancement of the life 
purposes of the people, the perfection of 
humanity, the development of civiliza- 
tion, progress—these are some of the 
objectives that have been proclaimed by 
writers of our own age. It is unneces- 
sary, for present purposes, to choose 
between them. The important thing is 
that there is such general agreement 
that the state has some purpose external 
to itself, that political organization is a 
machine in action, not a model in a glass 
case. The state is more important for 
what it does than for what it is. The 
teleological study of form, structure, 
organic relationships and functions, is 
more interesting than the merely descrip- 
tive study. Anatomy, physiology and 
chemistry are important branches of 
knowledge for the physician because 
they lay the basis for diagnosis and the 
practice of medicine. So, too, a knowl- 
edge of the bones, sinews, nerves and 
bloodvessels of the body politic should be 
regarded as only preliminary to an inquiry 
into its purposes and the ways and means 
by which they are accomplished. Its 
raison d'étre is its effectiveness. Its justi- 
fication must be found in its works. The 
proof of the pudding is not in its looks, but 
in the eating thereof. 
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If the foregoing view of the study of 
politics is sound, a critical examination of 
the current text books on the governments 
of other councries cannot fail to lead to 
the conclusion that they all exhibit a 
serious deficiency. Almost without excep- 
tion they are of the anatomical or physio- 
logical type. We learn much about the 
composition, organization and procedure 
of the legislature, but little about what it 
does or why it does it; much about the 
title, tenure and prerogatives of the 
executive and his relations to the legisla- 
ture, but little about the extent to which 
he actually affects the lives and welfare 
of those who make up the state; much 
about the judicial hierarchy, and the 
powers and procedure of the courts, but 
little about the amount of restraint they 
really exercise over the manner of life of 
citizens or subjects, or the measure of 
protection they afford to people in their 
pursuit of happiness. This is an imper- 
fect political science. If a knowledge of 
foreign governments is worth anything to 
us, particularly to those who will be the 
ruling power in our own country tomor- 
row, it is because of the lessons we may 
learn from their successes or failures as 
going concerns. To that end we must be 
informed not less as to the structure and 
functional operation of the governmental 
organs, but more as to the actual per- 
formances—not less as to what they are 
and how they work, but more as to what 
they do. Staatswissenschaft includes not 
only “‘Staatsrecht, d. i. die Lehre von den 
durch den Staat begriindeten und auf ihn 
beziiglichen Rechtsverhaltnissen,’’ but al- 
so ‘“‘Staats-Klugheitslehre oder Politik 
im engern Sinne, d. h. die Darstellung 
der tauglichsten Mittel zur Erreichung 
des Staatszweckes und zur praktischen 
Darstellung des Staatsrecht.’"! 


1L. H. Schmidt, Repetitorium des Allgemeinen 
Staatsrechts, sec. 11. 
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By way of illustration, it is useful for 
us to know in what organs of the govern- 
ment the power to tax reposes, how a 
taxation program is made up and sub- 
mitted to a legislature, what special 
procedure may be followed in the enact- 
ment of a tax measure, how taxes are col- 
lected and covered into the national 
treasury—for all of these things should 
be done in the best possible way. But 
must we not also learn how the power to 
tax is employed, for what purposes that 
power is exercised, and what things have 
been accomplished by its use? Has it 
been used only to raise revenue, or has it 
served as a medium for equalizing the 
distribution of wealth, suppressing certain 
forms of business activity, shaping the 
morals of the people, guarding their 
health, or subserving the police power in 
other ways? Or, again, it may be helpful 
to know whether corporate charters are 
issued by an executive authority in 
pursuance of a general law, or are granted 
directly by the legislature, but it is also 
of great importance to be informed 
whether the power to create fictitious 
legal entities is used solely to advance the 
interests of individuals or is made to 
serve as a means of social control. Ar 
they restricted as to size and activities for 
the purpose of promoting the general 
welfare? Does the government exercise 
any supervision over their pursuits, the 
circulation of their securities, their 
interrelationships, and, if so, by what 
machinery and with what success? Are 
they classified, so that some industrial or 
professional groups enjoy special privi- 
leges not available to others? 

The student of foreign governments will 
search current textbooks in vain for any 
discussion of these and similar questions if 
the field of applied politics. The accepted 
plan of treatment is fairly well stereo- 
typed. We have first a chapter or two of 
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constitutional history, leading up to a 
discussion of the nature and establishment 
of the national constitution. Then it is 
customary to describe the executive depart- 
ment—the title, qualifications, manner of 
selection, tenure, legal prerogatives, attri- 
butes and responsibilities, and the relation 
to other departments, of the chief execu- 
tive, both titular and real, and the various 
subdivisions of the executive organ of 
government. In some cases there will be 
a critical appraisal of the merits of the 
scheme of organization, the quality of 
officials and the results attained, coupled 
with suggestions of a constructive nature. 

Then follow chapters on the composi- 
tion, Organization and procedure of the 
legislature, the relation of the legislative 
branch of the government to the executive, 
and perhaps the relations of the two 
houses of the former to each other. There 
is a bird’s eye view of the structure of the 
judicial system and possibly something of 
its modus operandi. A chapter on local 
government will describe the geographical 
subdivisions of the state, the several 
officials thereof, and their various powers 
and duties. Finally we may find a dis- 
cussion of the party system, consisting 
chiefly of a sketch of the development and 
present organization of the more impor- 
tant political parties, and a description of 
the effects produced by parties upon the 
operation of the government. 

Under the last head, it is possible that 
we may get a little light, through the 
cracks as it were, upon the scope of the 
State's activities, as expressed in govern- 
mental action, if in particular cases it has 
become an issue in party politics. But 
under the earlier heads there is practically 
no reference to the things which the 
organs so carefully portrayed actually do, 
to the solutions they set out for the prob- 
lems of social and industrial life. To 
feturn to our medical analogy, it is 
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submitted that such a governmental 
treatise as has just been described is 
political anatomy and physiology at the 
most. No matter how admirably it is 
done, it is incomplete. 

We are not in a position to form an 
opinion as to the success of the state 
unless we know how far it has gone in 
protecting the health, safety and morals, 
and promoting the general well being of 
those who are subject to its laws. We 
should have some indication of the extent 
of its endeavor to secure the ends so 
admirably extolled in the preamble to the 
Constitution of the United States. In 
what ways does it aid or hinder the 
processes of its complex economic society, 
helping or restraining those who have a 
part in making or marketing the multi- 
tudinous goods with which and upon 
which millions of human beings live? 
Does it give the producer a free hand, or 
hedge him with restrictions in the interest 
of the consumer? Does it interfere in the 
relations between capital and labor? Has 
it taken steps to assure to the people 
continuity of satisfactory service from 
the indispensable railroads and other vital 
public utilities? 

If the objection be raised that these 
matters are economic in character and 
foreign to political science, there are 
several answers. If this criticism is 
sound, then the writers of our general 
texts on the principles of political science 
have overstepped the proper bounds of 
their subject, with chapters on the ends or 
purposes of the state, and discussions of 
individualism, paternalism, socialism, and 
their variations. For if it is permitted for 
the political scientist to indulge in general- 
izations as to the precincts which it is 
meet for the state to occupy with its 
authority, it is fitting that he become 
acquainted with the living practice of the 
states of the world. Political theory 
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should not be the metaphysical product of 
a closet philosopher, fashioned in sub- 
servience to a scholastic authoritarianism. 
Rather should it bristle with the things 
that are, grounding its conclusions in 
experience, and giving great weight to 
present realities as a pragmatic guide to 
future truth. 

A second answer to the objection 
suggested in the last paragraph is that it 
has not prevailed with the writers of 
texts on American government—nor in- 
deed with a few who have written on the 
governments of other states. For example, 
in Vincent’s “Government of Switzer- 
land,’’ published in 1900, there is a 
chapter (21 pages) on *“The Confederation 
and Society,’’ and in Brooks’ ‘‘Govern- 
ment and Politics of Switzerland’’ (1918), 
there is a chapter (30 pages) on ‘‘Com- 
munication and Transportation: National 
Ownership and Operation of Railways,” 
and another (16 pages) on ‘‘Swiss Social 
Legislation and Administration.’’ Even 
in an elementary text like Hogan and 
Powell's ‘‘Government of Great Britain’ 
(1923), there is a short chapter on the 
‘Development of State Activities.”’ But 
such instances are conspicuous because 
they are so few among the many books 
that describe for English and American 
readers the more important foreign govern- 
ments. 

In modern texts on American govern- 
ment, on the other hand, it is common to 
find considerable space given over to an 
explanation of the ramifications of govern- 
mental authority among the economic 
activities that make up so large a part 
of our life as a nation. Thus it is the 
usual thing to find chapters dealing with 
the governmental regulation of commerce, 
industry, labor, patents and copyrights, 
bankruptcy, public utilities, health, 


charities, highways, and other familiar 
objects of the police power. The form of 
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constitutional organization in the United 
States may explain, in part at least, this 
attention to economic politics, but the 
fact that it is the rule, not the exception, 
is evidence that the economic hue of the 
subject matter does not inevitably and 
automatically exclude it from a text on 
government. It may be added that the 
practice is of comparatively recent date 
and does not seem to be very closely 
related to any momentous alteration of 
the Constitution. Of course one would 
expect no trace of it in such books as 
De Tocqueville's ‘‘De la Démocratie en 
Amérique,’” or in theoretical critiques 
or doctrinary studies like Brownson’s 
“American Republic’’ (1866), Mulford’s 
“The Nation’’ (1870), and Seaman's 
‘‘American System of Government”’ (1870). 
But neither was there any space for it in 
the general reference books of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century,? or the 
academic texts of that period, whether 
written for high school® or college use,! 


2 Such as The United States Government, Its Organize 
tion and Practical Workings, by Geo. N. Lamphere. 
1880. 

§ The following are, it is believed, fairly represen 
tative: 

Calvin Townsend, Analysis of Civil Government, 1868. 

Andrew W. Young, The Government Class Book, new 
edition revised by S. S. Clark, 1880. 

Anna L. Dawes, How We Are Governed, 1885. 

Henry Flanders, An Exposition of the Constitution if 
the United States, 1885. 

Jesse Macy, Our Government, 1886. 

R. E. Clement, Civil Government, 1888. 

W. J. Cocker, Government of the United States, 1889. 

F. N. Thorpe, Government of the People of the Unita 
States, 1889. 

Noah Brooks, How the Republic is Governed, 1896. 

J. R. Flickinger, Civil Government as Developed in 
the States and in the United States, 1901. 

L. B. Kellogg and A. R. Taylor, The Government ¢ 
the State and Nation, 1go1. 

Edw. Schwinn and W. W. Stevenson, Civil Govere 
ment, 1901. 

4 Tt is not always easy to tell whether the texts of 
this period were intended for preparatory schools # 
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and but little in Bryce’s classic work. 
Beginning about twenty-five years ago, 
however, there were signs of an awakening 
interest in the things the state is doing and 
a realization that students should be 
acquainted with them.’ It was not long 
before even the elementary texts for the 





more advanced institutions, and possibly some of the 
books in the preceding note were aimed at both 
markets, and might be listed with the following: 

A. L. Peterman, Elements of Civil Government, 1891. 

J. A. Woodburn, The American Republic and its 
Government, 1903. 

5B. A. Hinsdale, The American Government, National 
and State, 1891. Apparently intended for college 
students. A small beginning. There are short 
paragraphs on (1) the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, (2) the Sherman Act, (3) the original package 
decision, and (4) the police power of the States—all 
in two pages. 

Geo. Chandler, Practical Civics, 1901. Short 
paragraphs on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Sherman Act. 

R. L. Ashley, The American Federal State, 1902. 
This was a ‘‘text-book in civics for high schools and 
colleges,’’ and the author refreshingly declared in his 
preface that he felt bound ‘‘to give some idea of the 
policies of the State in regard to great public ques- 
tions and of the problems that confront it.’’ There 
are chapters on “Some Phases of State Activity’’ 
(17 pages), and “Trade and Industry’’ (14 pages), a 
section on the functions of local government, and 
one on the functions and finance of the municipality. 

S. S. Clark, The Government, What it is and What it 
does, 1902. A civics text, with only a faint trace of 
the new development. 

J. A. James and A. H. Sanford, Government in State 
and Nation, 1902. A civics text, with good short 
chapters on the exercise of police power and labor 
legislation in the States, and a brief discussion of the 
development of *‘police power’’ under the commerce 
clause. 

A. B. Hart, Actual Government, 1903. A ‘‘college 
and upper high school textbook."" The preface says: 
“A thorough textbook must discuss not only the 
machinery of government but the operations of 
government... . . . The functions of govern- 
ments . . . . are more important than the details 
of governmental organization."’ Parts VI to X deal 
with territorial, financial, external and commercial 
functions, and the general welfare, and cover 262 


pages. 
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public schools were devoting consider- 
able space to governmental regulatory 
activities,® and all the current college 
texts find room for several chapters 
relating to economic politics, as well as 
education, health, safety and the other 
orthodox “‘heads’’ of the police power, as 
a matter of course. 

The fact is that the differentiation of the 
social sciences that characterized the 
nineteenth century is unsuited to present 
conditions. The social and industrial 
economy of an age when production, 
both agricultural and industrial, was 
on a small scale and largely on an individ- 
ualistic basis, when markets were limited 
in area and transportation was in its 
infancy, and when the immature credit 
system was simple and direct, did not 
demand governmental aid or restraint. 
Business preferred to be let alone. Its 
perfect functioning was assured by the 
inescapable control of immutable ‘‘eco- 
nomic laws,’’ and the meddling of the state 
would only pervert the true course of 
things. Let government stay on its own 





S. E. Forman, Advanced Civics, 1905. Chapters on 
foreign commerce, domestic commerce, corporations, 
labor and the police power. 

6 The three texts which follow are good examples 
of the modern style: 

C. A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, American Citizen- 
ship, 1914. Part III, Work of the Government (124 
pages), is longer than Part II, The Machinery of 
Government (go pages). 

J. A. Lapp, The Elements of Civics, 1916. The 
following chapters are in point: (1) Employing 
Common Needs, (2) Providing for Common Protec- 
tion, (3) Roads and Streets, (4) Health Protection, 
(5) Education, (6) Some City Problems, (7) Some 
Rural Problems, (8) Conservation, and (9) Control- 
ling Business—a total of 117 pages out of 358. 

R. L. Ashley, The New Civics, 1917. There are 
chapters on (1) Welfare Problems in Cities, (2) 
Municipal Public Utilities, (3) Public Health and 
Welfare, (4) Labor and Industry, (5) Commerce, and 
(6) Other Business Activities—a total of 82 pages out 
of 381. 
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side of the road and let the political 
scientist study the structure and operation 
of his political machine as a political 
entity, and the economist would describe 
the principles of economic processes. 
The dichotomy may have been furthered 
by the academic tendency to departmen- 
talize the curriculum and box up the 
various disciplines in chemically pure and 
incommunicable pigeonholes. This is all 
well enough till we come to the era of 
transcontinental railroads, cities that teem 
with millions of human beings that must 
be fed, sheltered, warmed, clothed, and 
protected from fire, disease and violence, 
a world-wide network of communication 
services, billion dollar corporations the 
ownership of which (though not neces- 
sarily the control) is vested in thousands 
of individuals, and the capital for which 
is borrowed from still other thousands, 
national and international labor unions, 
standardized production on a scale com- 
mensurate with markets that cover every 
continent, a highly sensitive and intricate, 
but most puissant credit system that 
reaches into every corner of the earth, 
superpower, giant power—and impending 
mastery of the air. As industrial units 
have become Brobdingnagian octopuses 
whose tentacles ignore political bound- 
aries and penetrate homes and hamlets 
scattered through many countries and un- 
believably remote from the all-powerful 
brain that dictates policies, the state 
has entered the economic arena with 
decisive steps, assisting, counselling, 
informing, restricting, prohibiting, and 
even engaging in the production of 
economic goods. Whether its interposi- 
tion has been wise in every case may be 
open to question. Probably some of it 
has been injudicious. Doubtless much of 
it could have been better done. It would 


be strange if it were not so, for most of 
this economico-spectant political action 


was opportunistic and frankly experi. 
mental—a succession of hastily prepared 
devices to cope with difficult and unprece- 
dented exigencies. Be that as it may, we 
now have, in most western countries, a 
congeries of political arrangements that 
intimately affect the prosecution of eco- 
nomic functions. If these arrangements 
are to be improved, they must be subjected 
to examination. We must know what 
they are and how they work before we can 
wisely recommend alterations. 

Such a study is composite in character. 
It partakes of the nature of political 
science, of law and of economics, and, to 
reach the most useful results, these disci- 
plines must codperate. Take a problem 
like the adjustment of railway labor 
disputes on privately owned roads. 
Governmental policy may vary from 
laisser faire to compulsory arbitration. 
Can a particular government constitu- 
tionally provide for compulsory arbitra- 
tion? If so, what machinery shall be set 
up and what officers shall be entrusted 
with its operation? If it has been adopted, 
how well has it succeeded in preventing 
the interruption of transportation by 
labor disturbances? What effect has it 
had upon the railways and upon their 
employees? The first is a question of 
law, the second of political science, the 
third of political science and economics, 
and the fourth primarily one of economics, 
but all must be answered with some 
definiteness before we can recommend that 
a given state should or should not adopt 
compulsory arbitration. Similar ques- 
tions could be asked about voluntary 
arbitration, mediation and conciliation, 
compulsory investigation, and perhaps 
other methods of dealing with the prob- 
lem. A considerable amount of informa- 
tion relating to the settlement of railway 
labor disputes in the United States, 
Australia and Canada is available to the 
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American student of the question, if he 
turns over enough books, though it is 
sadly in need of being assembled and 
treated analytically. The experience of 
European countries is discoverable only 
by laborious exploration, and plays abso- 
lutely no part in determining our practice, 
as is evidenced by the debate in the Sixty- 
ninth Congress on the Railway Labor 
Act. The legislator works in semi-dark- 
ness while the political scientist fears to 
burn his fingers with a problem ‘‘outside 
his field.’ It is not suggested that the 
boundary lines between the social sciences 
be blotted out, but merely that the 
worker in one should have a free and per- 
manent passport in the others. There are 
obviously many problems which fall 
wholly within a single area, but there are 
‘also many which overlap two or more, 
and they should certainly be attacked 
codperatively. 

Why do our text books on foreign 
governments eschew these topics so care- 
fully? Partly, no doubt, because of the 
reluctance to encroach upon the domain of 
economics—a sentiment inherited from 
the mid-Victorian industrial period and 
unsuited to present conditions. Partly, 
perhaps, through imitation of the govern- 
mental texts that were born in that same 
era. Homersham Cox's “‘The British 
Commonwealth"’ (1854) and W. E. 
Hearn’s ‘“The Government of England”’ 
(1867) will serve as examples, though 
they may not be the archetypes. They 
hold up before the eyes of the reader a 
fairly good picture of the wheels, cogs, 
pinions and springs of the state, but one 
cannot be too sure whether it is a mech- 
anism for telling time or a recording 
barometer. This method of treatment 
became traditional as the years went by, 
and was consecrated in the well known 
treatises on English and European govern- 
ments by Lowell. 

But a far better, because compelling, 
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reason for the failure of text writers to 
survey economic politics is the lack of 
detailed studies in the field, monographs 
dealing intensively with particular topics. 
The problems are numerous, complicated 
and in many cases quite difficult, and for 
the author of a general text to stop and 
do the necessary research work on each 
one that would enable him to write a 
concise paragraph or two would be out of 
the question. More research activity 
must be directed into the field before we 
can look for very satisfactory summary 
chapters in the general texts. But what 
we have a right to expect forthwith, 
because it would call for no more than a 
reasonable amount of investigation, is 
that there should be a survey of the steps 
a government has taken in the politico- 
economic domain—what important laws 
have been enacted, what powers evoked, 
what boards or commissions called into 
being, what new control devices created. 
This information is strictly within the 
realm of political science, and not 
difficult of access. How these laws, 
commissions and devices have worked out 
in practice, and how they have affected 
the parties subject to them, are questions 
that cannot be answered without turning 
over an immense amount of source material 
and in many cases not without extensive 
field work. 

There is a great opportunity here for 
American scholars who are especially 
interested in the governments of other 
states—an opportunity to contribute to 
the painting of a more complete pic- 
ture of those governments and thereby 
supply the material for extending the 
study of governments by the comparative 
method to a new and fruitful category of 
governmental activities. Of course the 
American student must bear in mind 
certain general considerations. One is 
that the organization of the government of 
a state on the federal principle introduces 
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a large cluster of problems that are 
unknown to the-unitary form. In the 
former case the distribution of regulatory 
power is a constitutional question, and 
one that may prove to be highly conten- 
tious, as we are taught only too well by 
the constitutional history of the commerce 
clause, the taxing power and the postal 
clause in the United States. The govern- 
ment of a ‘unitary state’’ may approach 
such matters as the prohibition of child 
labor, the regulation of public utility rates, 
or the supervision of markets, as questions 
of policy, using local governmental units, 
as far as it seems wise, to carry out the 
measures decided upon. To the national 
government, or the local governments, of 
a ‘“‘federal state,’’ such problems are 
questions of power as well as questions of 
policy, for neither dares cross the consti- 
tutional barrier so jealously guarded by 
the other. Then, too, we find a special 
agglomeration of obstacles to so-called 
social legislation in states that have a 
written collection of fundamental laws 
with an enumeration of individual privi- 
leges and immunities that must not be 
abridged. It would be interesting to 
know, in passing, whether the state has 
trampled on individual liberties any 
more when a “‘bill of rights’’ is absent than 
when it is present. Again, it should be 
observed that the practice of judicial 
review of legislation may make consider- 
able difference in the extent and nature of 
governmental action affecting economic 
life. Any comparison of legislation of 
this character in the United States with 
that in other countries should make 
careful allowance for the presence in the 
United States of these three fac ors in a 
well-developed form. 

It may conduce to clarity and definite- 
mess to append a tentative outline of a 
plan of investigation. 


I, The Economic Activities to be Studied. 
A. Monopoly, restraint of trade and unfair 
competition. 
. Manufacturing and Mining. 
. Transportation. 
. Foreign trade. 
Retail marketing. 
Banking. 
. Insurance. 
. Public utilities. 
Labor. 
. Agriculture. 
. Public finance. 
II. The Scheme of Study (to be applied as far as 
possible to each of the activities in I). 
A. Causes of the present increase in regulatory 
activity. 
1. Influence of the industrial revolution. 
2. Influence of the scientific revolution. 
3. Influence of growth of political democ- 
racy. 
4. Influence of special groups or leaders. 
B. Form and extent of regulation at present 
time. 
1. Distribution of power between central 
and local governments. 
2. Regulation by central government. 
3. Regulation by local governments. 
C. Methods of regulation. 
1. Criminal law. 
2. Civil law. 
3. Commissions. 
4. Subsidies. 
5. Governmental competition. 
6. Information, standardization and 
advice. 
D. Evaluation of the results of regulation. 
1. From the governmental point of view. 
2. From the viewpoint of economic and 
social welfare. 


Aaa mommoow 


In a comparative study from the stand- 
point of general political theory, there 
should be added 


E. Conclusions. 
1. Standards of governmental activity. 
a. Extent of regulation. 
b. Methods. 

2. Proper distribution of regulation be- 
tween central and local govern- 
ments. 

3. Where should the line be drawn be- 
tween individualism and socialism? 
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THE FRONTIERS OF FREEDOM! 
ROBERT B. HOUSE 


HE chief stanza of the national 
| ee of the American nation 

closes appropriately with an inter- 
rogation. We look constantly to see if in 
truth the banner which symbolizes our 
utmost unity of purpose and devotion yet 
waves over a land of courage and freedom. 
We do indeed possess a sovereign land as 
things go in the process of history, and 
countless occasions in both war and 
peace have testified to the individual and 
collective bravery of Americans. The 
general topic I address myself to is that 
of freedom and particularly of freedom in 
America. The limits of this topic run 
from the philosophic definition of freedom 
on the one hand to the individualistic 
desire for personal liberty on the other. 
I beg the question of general philosophy — 
such realms as life, love, and liberty I 
confess myself unable to define. It seems 
to me that these great universals are of 
that quality by which we are able to think 
rather than particular objects of thought. 
On the other hand captious critics of life 
in America and elsewhere deliver them- 
selves on the topic of freedom—asserting 
that freedom consists in each man’s being 
a law unto himself, and contending that 
because no man at any time has possessed 
this measure of limitless individual action, 
there is no such thing as freedom. My 
idea concerns itself with our civic life 
and with the life of the individual within 
the limits of that life, as illustrated in 
the process of history. Our essential free- 
dom in America has been in the preserva- 
tion of this balance between public and 
private right and in this balance consists 
the permanence of our institutions. Our 
theory has been democratic, our concern 


‘With acknowledgment to Frederick Jackson 
Turner. 


has been with opportunity, and our 
method has been the utilization of the 
resources of this country in the pursuit of 
life, liberty, and happiness. 

The basis of American freedom has been 
the conquest of nature rather than of other 
peoples. This has been a new basis for 
freedom in human action. In previous 
times and in other lands peoples have 
obtained perhaps greater actual achieve- 
ments in the area of freedom than we. 
For instance, Athens under Pericles, seem- 
ingly enjoyed more balance in the realms 
of truth, beauty, and goodness than we 
enjoy. But the freedom of the Athenians 
was based on the enslavement of non- 
Athenians, and ultimately failed because 
the slaves threw off their yoke. So it has 
been with Rome and with others before 
the American Republic. 

The same people inhabit the old world 
as inhabit America, and they have the 
same desire for freedom as the Americans. 
The freedom of America has been at least 
in part a contribution made by America to 
those people who came to its shores. 
This contribution has been chiefly the 
limitless opportunity America has hitherto 
offered to the individual and the com- 
munity to follow their ideals. We have 
not been lacking in ideals, as our 
history abundantly shows, or in willing- 
ness to suffer or fight for them. The 
Revolution, the first test of our national 
character, was a conflict of ideals of 
government. Nobody was suffering from 
any actual oppression as the cause of this 
war. We simply stood and fought for 
absolute self-determination. The Civil 
War had no other excuse than passion for 
ideals of government. Nobody was suffer- 
ing then. We were all, including the 
Negro, about as happy in 1860 as we have 
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ever been. We were passionate for free- 
dom and self-determination, but disagreed 
in our ideals of these goals. And, in spite 
of its subsequent abandonment, our whole 
impulse in the World War was idealistic. 
The vast expanses of America have 
invited men to seek here the fulfillment of 
their ideals. To the adventurers of the 
fifteenth century it offered the ideal of 
discovery and it became a land of dreams, 
El Dorado, the Fortunate Islands where 
men might find magic fortunes, fountains 
of eternal youth, and peoples unspoiled by 
the touch of the old world’s struggles and 
failures. To Sir Edwin Sandys and his 
friends Virginia promised to be the 
Utopia of which the great Elizabethans 
had dreamed. The Puritans found in 
New England the idea of a theocratic 
state. When the vision of Utopia died 
away in Virginia, Bacon led his rebellion 
to remake the commonwealth into a real 
democracy instead of a planter aristocracy. 
No sooner had Bacon been put down than 
George Durant was fighting for a self- 
governing order in North Carolina, and 
the frontiersmen of New England were 
moving out for a new order in the Berk- 
shires of Massachusetts and the mountains 
of Vermont. At this same time the 
Scotch Irish and German pioneers began to 
fill the valleys of the Piedmont South, 
bringing with them the zealous ideal of 
individual freedom. To the backwoods- 
man, the Atlantic seaboard was already 
too much like Europe, and there arose the 
type of which Daniel Boone was the proto- 
type who forever wanted to be moving on. 
Here in this western world by the thirties 
had developed the ideal of Jacksonian 
Democracy—loyal to its leaders, capable 
of party discipline for a purpose, but 
based on the easy democracy of fellowship 
in a society where a man stood on his own 
feet and asked no favor except fairness of 
opportunity. This was the type that 
carried the frontier from the Alleghanies 
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to the Pacific. Side by side with the 
frontiersman moved the northern stream 
who maintained the ideal of private initia- 
tive but who were willing at the same 
time to use the resources of their new 
states to build roads, schools, and other 
community enterprises. Ever the frontier 
beckoned onward. Ever the illimitable 
resources of America seemed able to throw 
off all maladies in the life of the individual 
by simply offering new opportunities for 
the disgruntled. The wilderness seemed 
to offer an opportunity for any man or any 
community of men to find room for their 
particular ideals without impingeing on 
the ideals of others. In this glad exploita- 
tion of the wilderness there arose an ideal 
of democratic society, of freely chosen 
discipline for the common good, and of 
individual initiative. 

My special point here is that our ideal 
of freedom has had free range during this 
three-hundred-year period of boundless 
opportunity. We have been free and 
democratic in the joyous abandon of 
exuberant and wealthy youth. Can we 
hold our ideals now that America faces a 
more crowded and complex life? Our free- 
dom has developed in a state of splendid 
isolation from Europe; can we maintain 
its idealistic basis now that we are more 
nearly approaching the status of Europe? 

In the year 1890 the American frontier 
disappeared; there is no more free land in 
America. Almost immediately there be- 
gan to develop signs of strain as our 
national 300-year-old habit of seeking new 
land to relieve the strain of life in older 
communities suffered an abrupt halt. In 
the frontier days the laborer always 
expected soon to become a capitalist. 
In these years since 1890 the beginnings of 
strife between capital and labor introduced 
a note of class consciousness in America 
that was new to America, but sadly 
familiar to the ears of Europe. In the 
frontier days the farmer could abandon a 
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farm that did not pay for a new one some- 
where else. But the agrarian and populist 
revolt of these years introduced into 
America the class consciousness of the 
farmer that was identical with the same 
problem in the old world. In the frontier 
days the immigrant was welcome. In the 
days since 1890 he has been more and 
more unwelcome. Before 1890 we be- 
lieved in the theory of the melting pot; 
today we have the problem of the alien 
group. In countless fields we could thus 
point out the increased stress in American 
life growing out of the changing economic 
and social background. 

Our entrance into Imperialism after the 
war with Spain, and our very participation 
in the World War seem to have ended 
forever our isolation from the standing 
problems of the race in the complex 
civilizations of the old world. 

Our ideals of freedom have been stimu- 
lated by our sense of difference from the 
old world. Will they succumb as we 
become more and more like the old 
world? We have not had to think hereto- 
fore in America. In the mad rush of 
opportunities in all fields it has hitherto 
semed a waste of time to think over 
conditions rather than to change them. 
For the change has usually been to exploit 
some new resource of nature. 

Our resources in nature are by no means 
exhausted, but the opportunity of finding 
ever new reaches of virgin territory are 
manifestly at an end. It requires more 
thought, more training, more faith to 
make new discoveries now in these more 
obscure fields than to move a frontier a 
few hundred miles further on. Can we 
keep moving along the frontier of agri- 
culture, industry, commerce? 

Hitherto the wilderness has given us a 
physical freedom that has offset our lack 
of freedom in the realms of the mind and 
spirit. Hence our relative indifference to 
art, literature, and music. As we become 
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more stabilized in our physical environ- 
ment, can we keep our imagination mov- 
ing along the frontiers of the spirit? 

Hitherto men of varying ideals have 
been able to avoid conflict by moving on 
to new and more congenial fields. As we 
are forced more and more to settle down 
and live together in one spot, can we keep 
a spirit of tolerance? 

Above all things our freedom and our 
high living standards have depended on 
our conquest of nature. As nature be- 
comes less obviously open for exploitation 
can we continue to wring power from her? 
Or will we resort to the older way and the 
inhuman way of securing relative freedom 
for some by exploiting the others? Can 
we keep moving the frontier of freedom 
in the field of human relations? 

New occasions make new manners; time makes 
ancient good uncouth; 

He must ever up and onward who would keep 
abreast of truth. 

The keen axe of the frontiersman was the 
tool of the old freedom. The keen, toler- 
ant, honest, and fearless mind of youth is 
the tool that alone can carve out the 
frontiers of new freedom. Intellectual 
honesty versus propaganda; tolerance of 
ideas even when they shock our conven- 
tions; good-humored resistance to those 
busy-bodies who appoint themselves pro- 
tectors and directors of the common weal; 
equally firm resistance to the obscurantist 
protectors of the status quo, whoever they 
may be. Such are some of the qualities 
of this keen axe of the pioneering man. 
Courage to face facts, faith in the intrinsic 
worth of the common man, determination 
that each one shall be denied no essential 
opportunity to develop himself. Equality 
of opportunity, aid in self-development; 
freedom from class barriers; interest in the 
common weal based on the common 
wealth. Such are some of the qualities of 
the freedom in which we go ever a-pio- 
neering. 
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OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS AMONG IMMIGRANT GROUPS 
IN HAWAII 


ANDREW W. LIND 


adjustment which the immigrant 

must make and without which all 
other accommodations are futile is occupa- 
tional. Four of the first words appropri- 
ated from the confusing welter of the Eng- 
lish idiom are “‘job,’’ ““boss,’’ ‘‘business,”’ 
and “‘pay-day.""! Especially is this true in 
the modern era when the immigrant soon 
gtavitates to the city ghetto and labor 
market. In view of this fact it might 
well be profitable for the sociologists, su- 
premely interested in ‘‘problems of immi- 
gration,’ to give some attention to the 
patterns of the occupational accommoda- 
tions of the invading groups as indices of 
the general social accommodation and 
assimilation. R. D. McKenzie in the 
“East by West’’ number of the Survey 
Graphic? suggests the main outlines of the 
occupational cycles of Orientals on the 
Pacific Coast, but to date no exhaustive 
efforts at description and analysis of the 
processes involved have been attempted. 
(Eliot G. Mears devotes approximately 
one fourth of his book, Resident Orien- 
tals on the Pacific Coast, to a discussion 
of the occupational adjustments effected 
by Oriental immigrants of the Pacific 


] T IS a commonplace that the primary 


1Cf. ‘The Naturalization of Tongues,’’ The Inter- 
preter, April, 1928. 
2 The Survey Graphic, May, 1926, pp. 151-153. 


Coast, with special reference to the racial 
discrimination which is exercised against 
them. ) 

The present article aims not at the 
execution of this much needed bit of 
research, but towards the presentation of 
some of the initial steps necessary and the 
general frame within which such a study 
might be attempted. For this purpose 
the situation in the territory of Hawaii, 
particularly as it applies to the Japanese, 
Chinese, Korean, Filipino, Portuguese, 
and ‘Other Caucasian’’* immigrants and 
the Hawaiian natives, will be used for 
illustrative and laboratory purposes. 

To paraphrase the terms popularized by 
Fairchild, the migrants to Hawaii from 
the Orient and South Europe wer 
‘‘invaders,’’ while those from the United 
States and North Europe were largely 
“‘conquistadores.’’ In the mass, the 
Orientals have entered the territory at the 
bottom rung of the economic and social 
ladder, and any movement on the vertical 
plane, to use Sorokin’s term, has neces 


3 By ‘‘Other Caucasian’ we refer to the white 
population from continental United States and north 
ern Europe, who from the days of the early New 
England missionaries to the present globe-trotting 
tourists have journeyed here in search of adventute, 
spiritual or material, and have remained to draw 
their economic sustenance from the Islands. 
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satily been upwards. The Americans, on 
the other hand, enjoyed positions of 
dignity and status from the beginning and 
jn most instances began their occupational 
careers in the preferred classes. The 
degree and direction of deviation from 
the occupational rank of the original 
immigrant groups are therefore matters of 
supreme importance to the understanding 
of the accommodation of each group to 
life within the territory. 

Hawaii does and will probably continue 
to affect the world economic market 
primarily as a sugar and pineapple produc- 
ing region. For that reason, it is likely 
that the unskilled labor essential to a 
plantation system will continue to domi- 
nate the occupational life of the territory. 
The economic existence of the Islands has 
thus far been dependent upon a more or 
less constant supply of cheap immigrant 
labor, due to the fact that the immigrants 
here as elsewhere have advanced in 
status and have left the menial positions 


on the plantations once they have effected 
a preliminary adjustment to the new 


situation. In some cases this process of 
substitution of labor has been precipitated 
by the invasion of new population ele- 
ments, which tend to disrupt the estab- 
lished economic and social patterns. In 
the majority of cases in Hawaii, however, 
it has been the reduced pressure in 
other channels and the expulsive force 
generated within the system itself that 
have been most effective in promoting 
this cyclic movement of labor through 
the plantation industries. 


. Because of the character of plantation 
lbor, the relatively low wages, the lack of oppor- 
tunity to rise in the industry and the social status of 
plantation workers, the men of all racial groups have 
left the plantations as rapidly as they could find more 
agreeable employment. . . . The earlier groups— 
Chinese and Portuguese—found the superior oppor- 
tunities more quickly and easily, because the field was 
largely unoccupied. The later comers, in working 
their way up, have had to meet the competition of 
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the earlier, and so have made less rapid progress. 
But more than half of even the middle groups—the 
Japanese and Koreans, Spanish and Porto Ricans— 
have left the plantations and are rising in the eco- 
nomic scale. Increasingly, the plantation work is 
done by the latest comers, the Filipinos. . . . . For 
the workers, it may be for some a story of disap- 
pointment or of success—they returned to their 
native lands; others tried for better opportunities by 
going to the Mainland; for still others, it is a story of 
success in Hawaii.’"—Romanzo Adams, The Peoples of 
Hawaii, p. 25. 


Since the immigration flow to Hawaii of 
all except the Americans and some of the 
North European groups has been directed 
and controlled in the interests of the plan- 
tation labor demands, it follows that the 
natural accommodative tendencies of each 
of the immigrant groups can best be meas- 
ured in terms of their exodus from the 
plantation and their invasion of other occu- 
pational fields. It is of course apparent 
that we are measuring in terms of vertical 
and finally spatial movement, phenomena 
which are essentially psychological in 
character. Among other factors, the 
occupational drifts considered here furnish 
objective criteria of the attitudes devel- 
oped by the various groups in the Hawai- 
ian Occupational setting. The persistent 
tendency of the Chinese, for example, to 
occupy the retail trades is to a very 
considerable degree a manifestation of a 
conscious choice. The high concentra- 
tion of Hawaiians in the stevedoring and 
sea-faring occupations is as much an 
expression of the temperamental, tradi- 
tional and habitual dispositions of the 
group as of the competitive situation 
within the industry. 

It is usual to assume that in the present 
highly industrialized order the item of 
personal choice of occupation is reduced 
to a minimum, that the industry rather 
than the individual selects.‘ It seems 
likely, however, that for regions, such as 


“Cf. E. C. Hughes, Amer. Journal of Sociology, 
XXXIII, p. 759. 
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Hawaii, which are still within the pioneer 
belt of industrial society, personal and 
group dispositions and traditions should 
occupy a rather important réle in occupa- 
tional selection for all except the most 
standardized fields. Occupational selec- 
tion is likely to be on the basis of innate 
or developed capacities and the personal 
preferences and prejudices of the available 
candidates, as well as on the standards 
and traditions of the industry. 

For purposes of the present study, how- 
ever, it seems best to conceptualize our 
data within an ecological rather than a 
sociopsychological system.’ Insofar as 
interpretation and analysis are attempted 
at all, the factors of economic competition, 
succession and invasion will receive 
primary consideration. 


AN INDEX OF “RACIAL OCCUPANCY” 


In an effort to measure statistically the 
occupational trends among the various 
immigrant groups in Hawaii, the census 
data on occupations for the period from 
1890 to 1920 was first subjected to careful 
analysis. A supplementary study of the 
occupations of the parents of some 2,009 
school children of Honolulu in 1927 was 
made in order to provide contemporary 
evidence. An index of ‘‘racial occupancy” 
of the various occupations was devised and 
a comparison of these indices over the 
thirty-year span permits of certain gen- 
eralizations as to occupational trends. 
Briefly stated the formula for the index is 


, 
as follows: x = a where 0 = the 


number of people of all races within a 
particular occupation; p = the number 
of people of all races gainfully employed; 
o’ = the number of people of a given race 
employed within the particular occupa- 


5 An article in an early number of Sociology and 
Social Research will be devoted to the occupational 
attitudes of Orientals in Hawaii. 


tion; and p’ = the total number of people 
of a given race gainfully employed in all 
occupations. Thus an index of 1.000 
indicates that a given race has exactly its 
proportion of members within the par- 
ticular occupation. A figure above or 
below unity marks a deviation from the 
normal, either in the direction of mon- 
opolizing or of avoiding the particular 
field. 


THE VERTICAL TREND 


Table I shows the situation within two 
large and contrasted classes of workers, 
the professionals and the unskilled 
laborers. As would be expected the 
recent Asiatic immigrants are the laborers 
parexcellence. Theearliest labor invaders, 
the Chinese and Portuguese, arriving in 
the Islands mainly before 1900, have 
““graduated’’ to a considerable extent 
from the unskilled laboring classes. Prob- 
ably sometime between 1900 and 1910, the 
‘‘ascensive’’ process had become so marked 
among the Chinese as to result in an 
index considerably less than unity. The 
Portuguese achieved the same position 
sometime during the next decade. The 
Japanese is the only other group for which 
records are available during the entire 
thirty-year period. A slow but steady 
decline of their proportion of laborers is 
noticeable and it is likely that within 
the present decade they will have reduced 
their index of occupancy considerably be- 
low 1.000. 

The Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians 
have since the days of the Kingdom 
occupied a protected occupational posi- 
tion, and it is only within the gradual 
industrialization and intensification of 
competition that they have been forced 
into the lower economic strata. Even at 
the present time both groups have con- 
siderably less then their share of unskilled 
laborers. 
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If comparison is now made with the 
tendencies in the professional classes, it 
will be found that in general the move- 
ment has been exactly the reverse. The 
‘“‘whites,"’ who came as ‘“‘conquerors,”’ 
have maintained their superior position in 


administrative lines and in the plantation 
communities as long as the dominant 
industries are owned by the white group. 
The professional advantage enjoyed by the 
Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians is slowly 
threatened by the rising Japanese and 


TABLE I 


Torat Poputation 10 Years or AGE AND Over ENGaGeD IN SELECTED OccupaTIONs CLASSIFIED BY RACE, FOR THE 
Tsgrrirory or Hawan, 1890, 1896, 1910, AND 1920 ToGgrHgr wits ‘‘INpex or Occupancy” 


























1890 1896 1910 1920 
Number | Index | Number | Index | Number | Index | Number | Index 
Laborers 

Native Hawaiians............... 2,253 | 0.3665 | 2,837 | 0.4730] 4,142 | 0.8334 | 3,604 | 0.8405 
ee 116 | 0.1894 359 | 0.3975 585 | 0.3692 743 | 0.3645 
American, British and French. . .. 65 | 0.0475 133 | 0.0736 8 

‘ 40 | 0.1318 
German and Norwegian......... 131 | 0.2633 182 | 0.4693 6 6 
PI. ow. inenticsntsdscneess 2,656 | 1.17 3,117 | 1.1780 147 | 9-573" 2,808 | 0.7402 
PO ao sen vee cccdaceyses 1,614 | 1.641 
CEE Wanens sso aedag ons nsece 8,827 | 0.9675 | 10,941 | 1.051 6,788 | 0.8386 | 4,824 | 0.7953 
JOPOMERE. 0. cc ccccccccccccceecs 10,969 | 1.406 | 16,588 | 1.409 | 34,250 | 1.159 | 28,286 | 1.108 
PHIGERO... 0c ecccccsccvcccecces 13,641 | 1.103 
BS 5.5 05.50 kUSN see e's eisai 52399 | 1.504 2,039 | 1.330 
inch orice pessesenne cnacsease 88 | 3.148 
WUE si eccncpecnsansansendnged 28 , 466 34,438 58,111 58,486 

Professionals 

Native Hawellaas.........0.cssss 185 | 1.690 153 | 0.7236 198 | 1.341 315 | 1.037 
Part-Hawaiians.............0.0.. 51 | 3.714 58 | 2.764 236 | 5.010 474 | 3-304 
PORE, 0.005 crecacsednenedes 11 | 0.2161 31 | 0.3325 199 | 0.7452 
American, British, and French... . 269 | 8.892 481 | 7.547 
German and Norwegian......... 25 | 2.242 44 | 2.556 993 | 2.947 1,888 | 4.210 
ae Carer eer ore er 6 | 0.0867 
Ce ee ee ere: 18 | 0.0880 303 | 0.8259 87 | 0.3617 249 | 0.5832 
PORTING. 0.0 oo0 scnsanscsdesenee 23 | 0.0132 gI | 0.2196 270 | 0.3073 892 | 0.4966 
WTSI Te eee 42 | 0.0758 
Ve Leer res 33 | 0.3093 41 | 0.3387 
INES ie sc caves Cbdevasives vs 12 | 0.9705 
TRG «denies cc 2G a RS 638 1,214 1,727 4,117 





























the professions to a remarkable extent. 
Nevertheless their stronghold is being 
gradually invaded by the other immigrant 
groups; and the “‘Other Caucasian’’ index 
of occupancy is slowly declining. In all 
probability the white professionals will 
retain an unchallenged position in the 


Chinese, although it will probably be 
another decade or more before a normal 
distribution between these racial groups is 
attained. Judging by the records quoted 
and the tabulation based on Honolulu 
School data of 1927, there is little likeli- 
hood that the Filipinos and Porto Ricans 
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will cut a very important figure profes- 
sionally for some time to come. Each 
had less than one-tenth of their normal 
proportion in the professions. 

Similar indices based exclusively on 
Honolulu for 1920 give most of the groups 
a slightly lower rating; but the reduction 
is particularly noticeable in the case of the 
Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians, whose 
indices for the city are respectively .56 and 
1.77 as against rates of 1.037 and 3.304 
for the territory as a whole. Vested 
interests based upon tradition and senti- 
ment suffer more acutely in the competi- 
tive urban atmosphere than in the rural 
sections, and the deviate in occupation, as 
well as in morals, finds in the city a more 
congenial setting. 


THE RETAIL TRADES AS AN ACCOMMODATIVE 
DEVICE 


Business seems to be the particular 
prerogative of the Chinese, wherever he 
may be situated. Brought here as a 
plantation laborer, he soon invested his 
meager savings in a small enterprise and 
began to do a profitable business. As 
early as 1884, less than ten years after the 
bulk of the first large immigration of 
Chinese had arrived, the retail business of 
Honolulu was largely in their hands. In 
a total population of 20,000 in the city, 
there were 1146 Chinese male shop and 
store-keepers and 121 cake and ‘‘poi”’ 
peddlers, or a total of 1267 out of a 
gainfully employed Chinese male popula- 
tion of 4124 then in thecity.* By 1890 the 
Chinese had approximately twice their 
proportion of retail dealers, and by 1920 
their index had increased to 3.61. 

Small shop-keeping has provided most 
immigrants with a stepping stone to 
economic and social adjustment, a low 


® Census of the Hawaiian Islands, taken December 
27th, 1884. 
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rung on the ladder from social non-exist- 
ence as a common coolie to independence, 
prestige, recognition. Some groups have 
availed themselves of this instrument to a 
greater extent than others, while for some 
it constitutes the consummation of their 
economic striving. In Hawaii, the 
Chinese, Japanese, and Koreans have been 
noticeably inclined towards this particular 
channel of advancement. The Chinese 
seem to have made the greatest progress 
in this field, even considering their length 
of residence and the absence of early com- 
petition. To date the Japanese have 
succeeded only slightly in invading the 
territory of the other groups, whereas the 
Chinese operate a great many establish- 
ments whose patronage is primarily non- 
Chinese. 
It is in Honolulu that the Japanese and 
Koreans have made the greatest inroads 
upon the retail trade, showing indices of 
Occupancy in 1920 of 1.21 and 0.77 respec- 
tively. These indices have undoubtedly 
increased considerably since that time. A 
preliminary survey of the grocery business 
in Honolulu in 1928 reveals that of 250 
stores, 163 are operated by Chinese, 67 by 
Japanese, 11 by Anglo-Saxons, 5 by Portu- 
guese and 3 by Koreans, giving the 
Chinese a clear preponderance and the 
Japanese and Koreans somewhat less than 
their share. Nine of the eleven stores 
operated by Anglo-Saxons are chain stores. 
A very large measure of control over all 
the retail stores resides in the hands of the 
white wholesalers upon whom the local 
shop-keepers are almost wholly dependent 
for their goods and credit. The Koreans 
have specialized in the furniture business, 
new and second-hand, while the Japanese 
have developed the garage business to an 
extraordinary degree. Of sixty auto- 
repair establishments in the city, 24 are 
Japanese, 24 “Other Caucasian,’’ 10 
Chinese, one Portuguese, and one Hawai- 
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ian. It is estimated that 60 per cent of the 
auto mechanics in the city are Japanese. 
The Hawaiians, part-Hawaiians and 
Portuguese have shown a decreasing 
disposition to engage in retail trade, 
although none has ever occupied a very 
important position in the field. By 1920 


invasion occurs first in the mobile urban 
environment. 

Much the same situation obtains with 
regard to retail clerks and salesmen in 
the territory. The initial advantage 
which the ‘‘Other Caucasians’’ enjoyed 
during the Kingdom and Republic has 


TABLE II 


Torat PopuxaTIon 10 YEARS oF AGE AND Over ENGAGED IN SELECTED OccupaTIONs CLASSIFIED BY RACE, FOR THE 
Territory OF Hawatl, 1890, 1896, 1910, 1920. ToGsTHer with “‘INpEex or Occupancy.” 


















































1890 1896 1910 1920 
Number | Index | Number | Index | Number | Index | Number | Index 
Retail dealers 
Native Hawaiians............... 132 | 0.4937 36 | 0.1391 70 | 0.3286 27 | 0.1311 
POPOTER WATERS... 06055 cscceecs’s 32 | 1.201 26 | 0.6672 33 | 0.4857 37 | 0.3789 
American, British and French... . 124 | 2.088 222 | 2.845 
German and Norwegian......... 55 | 2-541 38 | 1.803 acd tees. 
292 | 0.6606 
yo ey feet re 56 | 0.5670 86 | 0.7535 |} 73 | 0.4007 
ea ey tener J 1 | 0.0212 
So eee ee eee 777 | 1.958 823 | 1.833 1,081 | 3.116 1,051 | 3.609 
DOO, 5 cain esccdntedcsccsns 27 | 0.0796 237 | 0.4673 992 | 0.7828 | 1,322 | 1.079 
PE oo ccb sec svasnvssepecess \ 5 | 0.0132 
BEE ss Geuns cadedsestespebece f ~~ 26 | 0.3820 
i ere hr eee 1,238 1,485 2,491 2,807 
Salesmen 

NUIVE TEAWEAN »|..o obi 6580505. 59 | 0.3815 137 | 0.580 64 | 0.3594 83 | 0.3776 
POSE PRB WOUIER oo 656 6 h5.0s50805 79 | 0.5127 146 | 4.106 gr | 1.602 109 | 1.043 
American, British and French. . .. 221 | 6.435 440 | 6.180 

s 348 | 1.066 
German and Norwegian......... 56 | 4.474 77 | 4-005 || 1 
Pa Ros wdc es evpeseceen 35 | 0.6127 79 | 0.7585 4°3 | *-3°7 289 | 1.486 
PINS ies 15555 cee wee is awe | 9 | 0.1786 
| Sere Te eee Ee Peer 164 | 0.7146 295 | 0.7199 §22 | 1.800 768 | 2.470 
DID hicks cases snepecave 20 | 0.1019 159 | 0.3438 898 | 0.8478 | 1,311 | 1.002 
PUGERD. oa wdc ccccccccsopecdnn 40 | 0.0992 
POUR iii vee eaherse were 30 | 0.4128 
SS A ere ae 716 1,356 2,082 2,988 





























the Hawaiians had only about one-tenth 
of the normal quota of shop-keepers in the 
territory. Within the city each of these 
groups presented even smaller indices of 
occupancy for 1910 and 1920,’ further 
confirming the theory that occupational 


7 Figures for 1920: Hawaiian, 0.066; Part-Hawai- 
ian, 0.13; Portuguese, o.1. 


been greatly impaired in the last two 
decades or more; and at present the 
‘“*haoles’’® contribute only their normal 
quota to this occupation. The Chinese 
have surpassed all the other racial groups 
in progress in this field and by 1920 pro- 


8 A Hawaiian term used to designate the ‘‘Orher 
Caucasian’’ element of the population. 
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vided almost two and one-half times their 
normal proportion. Of the other immi- 
grant groups, the Portuguese had by 1920 
far exceeded their quota, the more recently 
arrived Japanese had achieved an index of 
1.002, and the Filipinos were only begin- 
ning to make an entrance into the field. 
The part-Hawaiians have since 1896 been 
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are rice and coffee. For many years rice 
ranked second only to sugar in importance 
as a farm product, but principally because 
of the competition of California rice, 
production has been greatly reduced since 
1910. The 844 rice planters of 1896 had 
declined to 468 by 1920. Here again the 
Chinese have enjoyed a virtual monopoly 


TABLE III 
Torat PoputaTIon 10 YEARS OF AGE AND Over ENGAGED IN SELECTED Occupations CLASSIFIED BY RACE, FOR THE 


Territory or Hawatt, 1896, 1910 AND 1920. 


ToGkTHER WITH ‘‘INDEx oF Occupancy”’ 





1896 | 1910 | 1920 





Number | Index | Number | Index | Number | Index 





Coffee farmers 
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Io 0.2306 16 0.3248 36 0.7869 




















EEE er eee eee try Pee 10 1.§31 3 0.1910 2 0.0920 
American, British and French................-000- 64 4.896 |} 

EY GG DUGITIIINR, oon. ccc cin sdsccensessess 13 3.682 24 0.2348 3 oe 
PT Chcentedbsslkepuk st se cnessbaenns coats 45 2.353 20 0.4941 
LG SeTRUs wites ORCAS OAS Ab er seen bdis ds eo¥ees 36 0.4784 19 0.2368 17 0.2627 
DEE. os Sas ssccvdssescecitecccectestessecucns 62 0.7295 482 | 1.645 524 1.925 
ey hile dabnpdecaceussvsrenscessccssesees 2 0.0238 
Re ee ney ee at Pere Eee ee 18 1.190 
EE ee oe eee 249 576 624 

Rice planters 

NE ORES Pee OTEL LT ee 20 0.1300 7 0.1658 6 0.1749 
EMR Dosh 380s 5655 shes osauuy Rasmeasee sc 0.1799 2 0.1485 4 0.2453 
ein tine dios anbanu seme s tas cas 508k — I 0.01 I 0.0329 
poms si tah Oks Keepin ge uit KRESE NA os 805 2 side . wien I 0.0196 
PE 80S cs Wan on esrb ss cca cect tiaveesesus ss 718 2.815 339 4.930 195 4.010 
Ce Lbs ences belsieisctnvianscsecuakonees 99 0.3437 | 135 0.§376 | 257 1.259 
DURE oesn ENS cabisda cic c vn wkdhd sind s oeads 2 0.0318 
I ee CLS Seb Oye ha ks c's since beainiee scab 2 0.1763 
Anh Reh sdescbsachbepecrinncavenesedecese 844 494 468 




















greatly favored in this field but they have 
in recent years suffered a considerable 
loss of position. 


INDEPENDENT FARMING 


Except for sugar and pineapples, the 
only agricultural crops which have 
attained any prominence in providing 
labor for the population of the territory 


from the beginning, although by 1920 the 
Japanese had greatly reduced Chinese 
control and actually provided a larger 
number of planters. Never during the 
entire history of the industry has any 
other group seriously challenged the 
Oriental monopoly, although most of the 
groups have had some slight representa- 
tion. This product has, of course, been 
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consumed locally and largely by the 
Oriental population. The Japanese, how- 
ever, will not eat the rice which they 
themselves raise, but depend upon the 
importations from California and Japan. 
The Chinese and Filipinos, on the other 
hand, prefer the local product. 

The coffee industry has been on the 
increase and does enter as a small factor 
into the world coffee market. Developed 
originally on a small scale by whites,® the 
industry passed largely into the hands of 
Hawaiians, and to a slight degree into 
Chinese control. By the nineties, the 


Japanese took over the coffee lands after 
the first of the century, however, that the 
industry made any decided advance. The 
independence, economic and social, en- 
joyed by the coffee planter has been singu- 
larly appealing to the Japanese, who have 
now entrenched themselves quite securely 
in this industry. Close to go per cent of 
the Coffee planters at present in the Islands 
are Japanese. The number of Japanese 
who have abandoned their farms for other 
industries has been almost negligible. 
This is the one type of agricultural situa- 
tion which has developed a_ second 


TABLE IV 


Torat PoputaTIon 10 Years oF AGE AND Over ENGaGep as FisHERMEN CLASSIFIED BY RACE, FOR THE TERRITORY 
or Hawan, 1890, 1896, 1910, AND 1920, TOGETHER WITH ‘AN Inpgex oF Ractat Occupancy.” 














1890 

Number Index 
Native Gpwaltaes... os. .s0..000 668 3.678 
PUP TIIII,. £5 65h k sco nacnisis 25 1.380 
American, British and French. . .. 2 0.0496 
German and Norwegian......... 2 | 0.1360 
SPT T ETE TT 3 0.4471 
GNIS SKsasnseeccsseescccencs 133 0.4934 
PODNIANE 6 one cccevecccscinvcceses 3 0.0130 
Ps si nca vs ate unsieneays ong 
PE, octaves yntetcondyensteens 
EK 040 0450644 6 9.4s4cenareenad 841 























1896 1910 1920 
Number Index Number Index Number Index 
892 | 3-803 409 | 3.946 295 | 3-143 
38 | 1.077 20 | 0.§779 38 | 0.8509 
00 

fore) 2 | 0.0888 ° 
Io | 0.0968 8 | 0.0964 
294 | 0.7233 133 | 0.7525 61 | 0.4702 
go | 0.196 700 | 1.084 837 | 1.499 
30 | 0.2194 
eer 8 | 0.2578 

1.345 1,269 1,280 





ex-plantation Portuguese had largely dis- 
placed these two racial groups, especially in 
the Kona districts.!° It was not until the 


* Coffee raising was introduced first in 1825 by an 
Englishman, but no commercial export occurred until 
1845 when 248 pounds were shipped to the United 
States. The industry languished in the hands of the 
Hawaiian cultivators. Another attempt by whites 
to develop extensive coffee plantations about 1894 was 
unsuccessful. 

10 It is claimed that the Portuguese will not engage 
in coffee-raising because it is the particular employ- 
ment of the Japanese, whom they regard as their 
inferiors socially. Most of the former Portuguese 
coffee planters have either migrated to Honolulu and 
the mainland or are engaged in cattle tending and 
trucking business in the coffee district. 


generation which is at all kindly disposed 
towards ‘‘a return to the soil.’’* Since 
the strike of 1924, there has been a rather 
marked invasion of this field by Filipinos 
as laborers, very few of whom, however, 
have attained the positions of independent 
planters. It is likely that the Japanese 
will seriously resist any encroachments 
upon their domain. As in the case of 
residential invasion and succession in 
urban communities, the process has not 
resulted in a ‘‘clean sweep.’’ There are 
still a considerable number of Hawaiian, 


11 Cf, Romanzo Adams, The Education of the Boys of 
Hawaii and their Economic Outlook. 
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Portuguese and Chinese growers, some of 
whom are now very well-to-do. 

Both of these industries have provided 
channels of egress from the poorly paid and 
humiliating plantation labor, although in 
neither field has the opportunity been wide 
nor the financial returns great. They 
have provided a measure of independence, 
a livelihood, but above all, self respect and 
status in the eyes of one’s family and 
fellows. For many, it is true, coffee and 
rice-raising have been not only a means of 
escape, but a “‘haven of refuge’’!’ and a 
consumation as well; for others, they have 
been merely temporary positions to be 
occupied on a route to Americanization 
and ‘‘success.”’ 


FISHING, A MODE OF PRIMARY SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT 


The fishing industry provides still 
another pattern of occupational develop- 
ment. The fisheries were one of the few 
indigenous resources of the Islands and 
native Hawaiians had developed the art 
of fishing to a high degree previous to the 
advent of the white man. This is the one 
field of endeavor in which they. have 
excelled and from which it has been 
impossible to dislodge them. By 1920 
their position had been endangered some- 
what in Honolulu, but they were still 
secure in the rural sections. The total 
number of Hawaiian fishermen had been 
reduced from 668 in 1890 to 295 in 1920; 
of these 295, 225 were located in the rural 
sections of the territory. 

The outstanding significance of the 
fishing industry consists in the fact that 
it provided one of the few devices outside 
of plantation labor by which some of the 
immigrants made~their initial occupa- 
tional adjustment to the new situation. 
Previous to 1910 the Chinese were the 


12 A phrase applied to the Kona coffee district by 
the Japanese immigrants. 


most important non-Hawaiian group of 
fishermen, many of them leasing the 
abandoned Hawaiian fish-ponds from the 
white owners. A group of Japanese 
fishermen principally from the prefecture 
of Wakayama were induced to come to the 
Islands during and previous to the War to 
assist in building up a languishing indus- 
try. This group of men developed the 
deep sea fishing and have largely super- 
seded the Chinese as operators of the 
mullet ponds. At the present time the 
Japanese greatly predominate in the oper- 
ating end of the fishing industry, par- 
ticularly in Honolulu. 


OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


The limits of this paper will not permit 
of a thorough discussion of the trends in 
all the various occupations. Attention 
has already been directed to a number of 
the more important and typical patterns of 
occupational succession and the remaining 
portions will be devoted to a mere sum- 
mary of the more important findings in 
other fields. 

The Hawaiians and part-Hawatiians 
have excelled as drivers and teamsters, 
likewise as mariners and sailors, showing 
in both occupations since 1890 indices of 
occupancy considerably above 1.000. The 
Hawaiians, however, have experienced a 
steady and consistent loss of influence and 
the part-Hawaiians seem to be following 
much the same course. The ‘Other 
Caucasians’’ have suffered even greater 
diminution of their lead in these two 
Occupations and now have considerably 
less than their normal proportion. The 
places thus vacated and the expansion in 
land transportation have been absorbed 
principally by the Portuguese and Japa- 
nese, the latter as chauffeurs. As sailors, 
the Hawaiians still bear the palm. 

The Chinese and to a less extent the 
Japanese show an increasing tendency to 




















predominate as bakers. In 1920 the 
native and part-Hawaiians, the Filipinos 
and Koreans had no representatives in this 
industry. The tailoring trade is gravi- 
tating increasingly into the hands of the 
Orientals, the Chinese, Koreans, Japanese 
and Filipinos ranking in the order named. 
In Honolulu the Koreans have within 
recent years made a particularly strong 
claim for the business and now virtually 
monopolize the tailoring for the military 
population. The Filipinos seem to have 
first effected an entrance to -he general 
tailoring field in a few small plantation 
communities and they are slowly widening 
their sphere of influence to the city of 
Honolulu and the territory at large. 
Dressmaking has also become the particu- 
lar domain of the Japanese and Koreans, 
although in 1912 they had no representa- 
tion in this industry.'* 

The Japanese have also concentrated 
their efforts upon building and carpentry 
and now possess considerably over half of 
all the workers in both of these fields. 
In neither field do the Japanese enjoy a 
monopoly; in the building and contracting 
business they share the position of pre- 
ponderance with the Chinese and ‘‘Other 
Caucasians;’’ but all races are well repre- 
sented in carpentry. In the barbering 


13 Francis Balscoer, The Industrial Conditions of 
Women and Girls in Honolulu, 1912. 
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trade likewise the Japanese show a clear 
majority, with the Portuguese, Filipinos, 
Koreans, Chinese, and ‘“‘Other Cauca- 
sians’’ dividing numerical control in the 
order named. It is interesting that in 
practically all the occupations in which 
the Japanese predominate they have like- 
wise effected strong trade or vocational 
organizations. '* 

In general the degree of mobility, both 
spatial and occupational, provides one 
index of social metabolism and particu- 
larly of social katabolism; in the case of 
any particular immigrant group, it fur- 
nished a measure of accommodation to the 
new economic and social milieu. 

In the foregoing article we have sought 
merely to suggest a preliminary measure or 
index of occupational control or ‘‘occu- 
pancy,’’ and to direct attention to some of 
the available statistical material to which 
it might be applied. The correlating of 
the data on occupational mobility with 
spatial movement, social organization and 
disorganization is essential before analysis 
and interpretation is made. The factors 
of race and social distance must likewise 
be considered. 


“The following are particularly influential: 
Japanese Fishermens’ Association, Japanese Florists’ 
Association, Japanese Merchants’ Association, 
Japanese Dressmakers’ Association, Japanese Barbers’ 
Association, Japanese Contractors’ Association, and 
the Japanese Association of Cleaners and Dyers. 
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CIVILIZATION ON WHEELS 
HARVEY W. PECK 


UTOMOTIVE transportation is one 
of the striking and significant 
phenomena of contemporary civi- 

lization. The product of modern inven- 
tion and competitive industrial enterprise, 
it has evoked the condemnation of our 
anti-Babbitt social philosophers who are 
still at heart aristocrats in their love of 
beauty and intelligence and their fear of 
any force which, making for complexity 
and luxury, may turn mechanical power 
into an end in itself rather than a means to 
the enrichment of personal life. Yet the 
automobile continues to change the face 
of our civilization so rapidly that we have 
scarcely begun to realize the scope of this 
development, to say nothing of enacting 
legislative measures or changing our 
habits to meet the needs of the new day. 
There are now in America four cars for 
every five families. No previous type of 
vehicle has been used to a comparable 
extent. Man’s mobility has been in- 
creased at least twenty-five times. Indus- 
try and wealth, the character of our 
people, the home, education, health, 
moral and aesthetic values, each of these is 
a field in which vast and significant de- 
velopments are taking place because of the 
automobile. 

In an attempt to isolate the results 
brought about by the automobile from 
those that were occasioned by other in- 
ventions and sources of natural power, 
let us consider the automobile as a form of 
machinery functioning in industry, a 
means of producing wealth. As such it 
operates to the same end as other types of 
productive instruments—plows, threshers, 
freight trains, and manufacturing plants. 
The automobile, on the other hand, is 
an instrument of pleasure and recreation 
as well as a means of producing wealth. 


There is the truck and the passenger car, 
although the passenger car is often used 
for business purposes; and even as a pleas- 
ure instrument it has a business value 
through the saving of time that makes 
possible increased production. 

The influences of the automobile may 
be classified under the heads of automo- 
bile manufacture as a form of large-scale 
industry, and the automobile as a form of 
transportation. Automobile manufacture 
and its subsidiary industries have the 
same social and political effects as other 
forms of large-scale modern industry. 
They represent the recent developments of 
the industrial revolution. As a form of 
transportation the motor vehicle repre- 
sents a new trend. Being driven by the 
power of petroleum it illustrates the new 
influences of a different form of natural 
power. In other words, the automobile 
through its manufacture is furthering the 
trend of the industrial revolution; through 
its use it is producing new social and 
political effects. These divergent influ- 
ences may be classified from the power 
point of view as those of coal and of pe- 
troleum, the two giants of modern indus- 
try, which are rivals as well as co-workers 
in doing the work of the world. 

What are the social and political influ- 
ences of an industry based on coal and 
what contrary influences are exerted by 
petroleum? 

Coal in proximity to iron is the environ- 
mental or power factor in the industrial 
revolution. It has made for large-scale 
production, the factory system of manu- 
facture, the substitution of natural power 
for strength and skill of hand, and the 
specialization of labor. This was due in 
great part to the cheaper power and greater 
economy of transportation costs when 
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large industrial plants are built near rail- 
road stations. The larger steam engine 
generates power more cheaply than the 
small one. The location near the freight 
yard means economy in the transportation 
of coal. Then, when a large body of men 
are brought together to work in one enter- 
prise, there is possible a minute specializa- 
tion of labor. This enables men to uti- 
lize their natural aptitude and to acquire 
skill by practice and habit. Then the 
lower cost of power and the increased 
amount of work done by the individual 
man means a lower unit cost of the article 
or commodity produced. 

This greater advantage of the large 
plant over the small plant in the era of 
coal power causes a multiplication of the 
stages in industry, and the extension of the 
production processes in time—the build- 
ing of the large plant, the installation of 
machinery, the mining and transportation 
of coal, the selection and training of 
workers, and the development of effective 
organization. Industry under the coal or 
large-factory era also implies regional 
specialization and widening of the market. 
Some industries arise where natural con- 
ditions are favorable, such as coal and 
iron mining. Farming is carried on where 
climate and soil are suitable and land is 
cheap; and the products of the farms are 
shipped often for great distances to the 
manufacturing cities. The growth of for- 
eign trade is one aspect of the widening of 
the market. Salesmanship and advertis- 
ing increase in importance, since the large 
plant can operate profitably only if its 
products are sold over a wide area; and 
high power methods are necessary to gain 
buyers who have no personal contacts 
with the makers of the goods. Also with 
specialization there goes an increase of 
exchange, since each one makes only a 
part or at most one or a few of the many 
things he wants; and this increase of ex- 
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change enhances the importance of money 
and credit, and gives the banker and finan- 
cier his dominant réle in modern industrial 
society. Contrast with this the medieval 
household industry in which the tailor or 
shoe maker made clothes or shoes to 
order for his neighbors by means of hand 
tools in his own cottage. Also, the evo- 
lution of the large factory on the basis of 
coal power has meant the growth of large 
cities, urban congestion and the slums, 
and all the social and political problems 
due to rapid urbanization. 

What effect has the discovery of petro- 
leum exerted on the industrial develop- 
ment of the United States through the 
rise of automobile manufacture and its 
subsidiary industries? Automobile manu- 
facture, as a form of large-scale industry, 
has tended to further increase the eco- 
nomic advantage of a region suited to mass 
production in manufacture. This means 
an increased need for capital, for inventive 
and managerial ability, for temperate 
climate, for large supplies of minerals such 
as coal and iron, and for cheap transpor- 
tation facilities by rail and water. 

One effect of the automobile as a piece 
of productive machinery, then, is to fur- 
ther the characteristic industrial develop- 
ment of the United States. Automobile 
manufacturing harmonizes admirably with 
our peculiar combination of productive 
factors—abundant supplies of high-qual- 
ity raw materials, large capital accumula- 
tions and credit facilities, and a vast 
market of unprecedented buoyancy and 
buying power. We lack the vast skilled 
labor supply of Europe and the cheap 
virgin lands of Canada, Brazil, Argentina, 
and other frontier countries; and so we 
cannot successfully compete in the pro- 
duction of commodities in which these 
factors constitute a large percentage of the 
cost. But we are admirably adapted to a 
mechanized, mass production, which uses 
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large supplies of raw materials, which 
involves standardized processes and in- 
terchangeable parts, and which produces 
medium-quality goods for which there is 
a large and constant demand. One effect 
of the automobile is greatly to increase the 
volume of the national wealth and in- 
come. As a shipper on the railroads, a 
market for raw materials, a source of 
demand for savings and capital, and a 
means to large profits, and relatively 
high salaries and wages, the automobile 
has greatly enhanced the national wealth. 
From the point of view of the automo- 
bile as an industry it is also furthering 
the characteristic American development. 
It is making the rich grow richer. Ford, 
Dodge, Couzens, and others of our largest 
income tax payers amassed their wealth 
through automobile manufacture. The 
automobile, also through the suitability 
to large-scale production, has furthered 
the development of the corporate form of 
industry, and has thus enabled capitalists 
and shrewd investors to profit hugely 
through the application of improved tech- 
nology to the industry, the reduction of 
costs and the rise in the value of common 
stocks. Although contributing vastly to 
the wealth of manufacturers and investors, 
automobile manufacturing, since it is 
ideally adapted to American conditions, 
has made possible relatively high wages to 
American workmen. The only other in- 
dustry in which equal wages are paid has 
been that of steel, according to the re- 
searches of Professor Paul H. Douglas. 
Automobile manufacturing and its sub- 
sidiary industries, later developments of 
the industrial revolution in the United 
States, have contributed much to the in- 
creasing scope of urban industry, to the 
dominance of manufacture, commerce, 
and finance over agriculture. It has thus 
contributed to vast changes in economic, 
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social, and political life. The scope and 
rapidity of these changes have led to seri- 
ous social problems, since laws, habits, 
and customs are slow of adjustment to 
the new conditions under which industry 
forces men to live. The industrial revolu- 
tion has led, as was said before, to conges- 
tion of population, to routine and monot- 
onous work on the part of the lower class 
of laborers, to a reduction in the per- 
centage of those who achieve some meas- 
ure of self-expression in their work, and 
to the rise of a multitude of conflicting 
economic groups. 

Politically the industrial movement, of 
which automobile manufacturing is a 
factor, has been equally potent. It has 
made for the breakdown of Jacksonian 
democracy, which is still the professed 
political ideal of the majority of the 
American people. Originally democracy 
in the United States was based on similar- 
ity of occupation, wide-spread owner- 
ship of the soil, and an approximate 
equality of possessions. Doubtless this 
favorable condition for democracy was 
strengthened by the fact that frontier 
agriculture involved slight need for special 
ability or talent. Free land meant equal- 
ity of opportunity for the exercise of those 
more universal qualities of health, native 
shrewdness, courage, industry, and thrift 
by which success and independence could 
be achieved. Probably freedom of com- 
petition in the early days was another 
factor in independence and individual per- 
sonality. Now industry has modified per- 
sonal independence because of the growing 
interdependence of producer, distributor, 
and consumer. There is more opportun- 
ity for the man of talent and ability. Yet 
opportunity is more unequal. As a sub- 
stitute for free land we have a system of 
public education; but this does not pro- 
mote Jacksonian equality, since students 
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ate varied in aptitude. And the increase 
in tuition and other educational costs are 
not in line with the democratic ideal. 

Further, the growth of large-scale pro- 
duction, the factory system, has necessi- 
tated the sale of goods over vast areas, and 
this ‘widening of the market,’’ this indus- 
trial interdependence, has enlarged the 
scope of the governmental unit. Since 
it is the function of government to 
protect property, to regulate commerce, 
and to effect compromises between con- 
flicting economic groups, the increase in 
size of the governmental unit has had 
to follow the expansion of the area of 
industrial interdependence. Hence, the 
state government has gained in power over 
the local government, and the national 
government over the state government. 
Hence, also, the rise of internationalism, 
and the development of the League of 
Nations as a form of political control over 
a new world economic order. These po- 
litical changes mean that the average man, 
whose governmental problems in the early 
days were mostly simple and local, is now 
involved in more intricate and complex 
problems while he is farther removed from 
the locus of discussion and decision. The 
result of this situation is a weakening of 
the ideal of Jacksonian democracy, the 
growth of indifference to political prob- 
lems, the increase in the power of political 
parties, the alliance of industry with 
politics, and the increase in the power of 
publicity and propaganda. 

These social and political complications 
are the price we are paying for the increase 
in wealth and the ability to support a 
gtowing population on a rising standard 
of living through the efficiency of the 
steam engine. 

So far we have considered the influence 
of the automobile from the point of view 
of automobile manufacturing. As such 
it exemplifies the continued working of 
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In the re- 


the industrial revolution. 
mainder of the article we shall consider 
the automobile as a form of transporta- 
tion. As such it exemplifies a new 
technological trend. Its effects are those 
of the internal combustion engine utiliz- 
ing the power of petroleum. 

What are some of the changes that may 
come about because of the uses of petro- 
leum as a source of industrial power? In 
other words, what changes in economic, 
social, and political life may we imagine 
are due to the automobile as a form of 
transportation rather than a form of large- 
scale manufacture? 

One change in the economic field is the 
complication of the agrarian problem. 
Unlike the manufacturer, the farmer, con- 
trary to what is popularly supposed, is 
probably not more prosperous because of 
the automobile. He may be benefited 
by it in non-economic ways; but some- 
thing evidently is not increasing the 
farmer's wealth or his relative prosperity. 
The relation of automotive transporta- 
tion to agriculture is a new field for in- 
dustrial research. Used as farm machin- 
ery the motor truck and the passenger 
car economize time, and make possible 
more work on the farm and an increased 
out-put of farm products. Since the 
farmers were already producing all that 
could be sold at an advantage, this in- 
creased out-put may be one of the causes 
of a declining relative price for agricul- 
tural commodities. So perhaps the auto- 
mobile, in connection with other forms of 
farm machinery, may be one of the causal 
factors in the present agrarian discontent 
and the organization of the farm bloc. 

Other changes due in part to the advent 
of the automobile may contribute more to 
harmony than to maladjustment and com- 
plication. One major social trend due 
to the automobile is the decentralization 
of congested urban population. Through 
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its facilities for rapid individual trans- 
portation the automobile is enabling 
thousands of urban workers to live miles 
away from their place of employment. 
Thus pressure of population and the new 
facilities of transportation are bringing 
about a large suburban development. Not 
that the cities as yet are declining in 
population, but the population in terms of 
percentages is increasing less rapidly in 
the cities than in the surrounding towns 
or counties. From 1910 to 1915 the lead- 
ing cities of New York were growing in 
terms of percentages at about the same 
rate as the surrounding country. From 
1915 to 1920 all of the chief cities except 
Buffalo grew more rapidly than the sur- 
rounding areas. From 1920 to 1925 the 
surrounding non-urban areas have uni- 
formly grown faster in terms of percentages 
than the cities. Up to 1920 many of the 
agricultural counties were losing popula- 
tion (38 from 1915 to 1920); but from 1920 
to 1925 only one county lost, and that a 
total of only twenty-seven people. In all 
probability this trend is due to the auto- 
mobile, which converts city workers into 
rural dwellers. 

The social benefits of this change are 
many. Since land is cheaper, rents are 
lower, and unoccupied homes of former 
villagers and farmers are available at 
lower rates. Taxes are lower, since, as 
Donald Davenport has shown, the per 
capita local government costs are least 
in governmental jurisdictions which have 
a population of from 1500 to 15,000; and 
the new urban communities tend more 
nearly to approximate this size. There is 
a reduction of the space separating the 
agricultural producer and the industrial 
consumer; and this minimizing of the func- 
tions of the middle man tends to benefit 
both the primary producer and the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

From the rural point of view the auto- 


mobile is furthering a similarly beneficial 
social change. It is mitigating rural 
isolation. The new restriction of immi- 
gtation, the opportunities for labor in the 
cities due to automobile and other manu- 
facturing, and the greater advantage of 
level or valley lands, due to the new 
automotive transportation, are causing 
remote or hill farms to be abandoned, and 
a more intensive type of agriculture to 
arise nearer to the improved highways. 
Thus there is a drift of urban and rural 
population toward each other. This, 
with the new mobility due to the truck 
and passenger car, are facilitating social 
contacts and social movements. 

Perhaps the development of electric 
transmission, ‘Giant Power,”’ will even- 
tually decentralize industry as well as 
residence, and bring the manufacturing 
plant still nearer to the supply of raw 
materials and food; but the decentraliz- 
ing movement up-to-date seems the prod- 
uct chiefly of the automobile. The vic- 
trola, the radio, the development in the 
country of the sanitary conveniences of 
the city, are all reinforcing factors in this 
movement. 

The result of these population changes, 
probably facilitated in the main by the 
automobile, is better living conditions. 
The urban trend occasioned by the steam 
engine sacrificed home, health, and hap- 
piness of the wage-earning class to maxi- 
mum industrial profits. The new dis- 
pensation may permit a return by the 
worker and his family to an earlier and 
more healthful style of living. 

To what extent and in what directions 
is the automobile tending to modify the 
national character? The elimination of 
population congestion and isolation makes 
for the elimination of rural mindedness 
and urban mindedness and tends, it may 
be, toward a new species of national homo- 
geneity in attitude and point of view. 
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What changes in the character or atti- 
tudes of city and country folk might one 
probably expect from the extension of 
automotive transportation and other mod- 
ern inventions that exert a parallel influ- 
ence? 

The steam engine and the use of coal 
made for a materialized conception of 
life. The modern American lives on a 
scale that would have seemed extravagant 
to a mediaeval noble. This again is prob- 
ably the inevitable outcome of an eco- 
nomic and technological development. 
The large plant implies a great over-head 
and a wide market. The increase of sales 
over a wide market becomes the necessary 
condition of a low over-head cost per unit 
of product. And volume of sales on a 
national market requires a trained army 
of psychological experts to smash sales 
resistance and convert the people through 
high-pressure propaganda from any vestig- 
ial preference for oriental introspection 
or Wordsworthian idealism to the modern 
self-conscious magnanimity in the pos- 
session of material goods. Under these 
conditions, public spirit becomes class 
consciousness, the man who cares for calm 
and culture finds himself in an alien world. 

In specializing or subordinating modern 
life to the pursuit of business profits the 
steam engine tended to break up the na- 
tional unity in purpose of point of view; 
it fostered class distinctions and emula- 
tion in the field of industrial production. 
It thus made for social differentiation. 
In fostering the development of large cities 
it necessitated political change. In place 
of the old homogeneous democracy it 
brought about urban social complexity. 
A new democracy, if such were to arise, 
would have to be an integration of highly 
differentiated elements. Yet such a democ- 
| tacy would imply an equipment of politi- 
cal intelligence beyond the present scope 
of the average citizen. Failing this, are 
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we not headed toward some form of dic- 
tatorship or class control? 

The automobile in connection with hy- 
dro-electric development and other par- 
allel technological forces may help to 
bring about the conditions under which a 
democracy of some sort might survive. 
It makes for decentralization in popula- 
lation. The revival of community self- 
consciousness due to the reorganization of 
people into smaller groups may reawaken 
an interest in local political problems and 
tend to revive the sense of political re- 
sponsibility of the individual voter. ‘‘De- 
mocracy dies five miles from the parrish 
pump,’’ declares H. G. Wells. Yet the 
automobile through increased individual 
mobility may enlarge the area within 
which democracy may survive to within 
twenty-five or thirty miles of the locus of 
discussion and decision of community 
problems. If hydro-electric power should 
in part decentralize industry, and the au- 
tomobile should decentralize residence and 
widen the area of municipal self-depend- 
ence, there might be a return to the ad- 
vantages of early local community life. 
Smaller manufacturing plants might sup- 
ply a market for surrounding agricultural 
areas; and there might develop in a com- 
munity such an amount of local self-suffi- 
ciency as would support a self-conscious 
community life. These socially compo- 
nent groups would imply the development 
of local codperation, the reduction of the 
functions and influence of the middle- 
man, less interstate traffic, more decentra- 
lization of government. This might tend 
to emancipate society from the dominance 
of capitalists, bankers, railroad magnates, 
propagandists and professional politicians. 
Men would have more first-hand contacts 
with other groups, and more familiarity, 
through direct experience with the prob- 
lems and the mechanisms of industry and 
government. If rurality means individ- 
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uality in theory and lack of codperation in 
practice, and if urban life as conditioned 
by the steam engine means a supine and 
helpless proletariat, the new rural develop- 
ment may initiate a movement for genuine 
democracy, for socialized individualism. 

So much for changes or possible changes 
in the social and political activities and 
the personal character of urban dwellers 
which may be caused or conditioned at 
least in part by the development of auto- 
motive transportation. What are the cor- 
responding changes that one might expect 
in country folk? 

One change, in fundamental conditions, 
is the reduction of rural isolation. There 
is at present, as explained above, a shift- 
ing of the center of agricultural popula- 
tion nearer to the center of industrial popu- 
lation. And there is, as a result of the 
increase in the use of the automobile and 
other forms of productive machinery, a 
change in the character or qualities of 
the individual farmer which make for 
success as an agricultural producer. These 
changes are tending to disorganize and 
render dynamic our whole rural economy. 

First let us consider the change in loca- 
tion of agricultural production. Automo- 
tive transportation has increased the value 
of land near the improved highways and 
reduced the value of land in the remote or 
hilly districts. Thus the economic effect 
of the automobile on such agricultural 
areas as are remote from the better roads 
are almost universally harmful. The au- 
tomobile through its substitution of gaso- 
line power as a motor force in place of 
horses and mules has brought about a 
decline in the demand for hay and grain. 
It has thus operated to the disadvantage 
of the grain and mixed farming areas. On 
the other hand, it has been a benefit to 
dairying, for it has furnished rapid and 
efficient transportation for an industry 
that uses transportation facilities every 


day in the year. The dairy zone is that 
comprising the rich valleys and areas near 
the cities, the regions in which decentra- 
lized industry may be located, if the pro- 
phecies concerning electric transmission 
should be fulfilled. The agricultural areas 
nearer the centers of industria! production 
profit economically through a wider range 
in the choice of markets, and, assuming 
the development of hydro-electric power, 
the reduction of distance between the ag- 
ricultural producer and the industrial con- 
sumer. This reduces the power and 
importance of the middleman. The value 
of property is increased, as it now can be 
used for suburban sub-divisions or as 
homes for industrial workers as well as 
for agricultural production. The farmer 
in the area now favored by automotive 
transportation has also the immaterial 
advantages of wider social contacts and 
better educational opportunities through 
access to city schools or centralized rural 
schools and the increased recreational 
value of picnics and vacation trips and ac- 
cess to theaters, lectures, and concerts. 
Against the advantages of those who 
are now in a favored location must be 
placed the disadvantages of those remote 
from the improved highways. If engaged 
in the production of grain and hay they 
have lost part of their market because of 
the automobile. In this area there is 
also a growing scarcity in the quality and 
quantity of agricultural labor; for men 
have been drawn from the more isolated 
farms by the lure of high wages in auto- 
mobile manufacturing, and subsidiary in- 
dustries in the cities, or through the 
greater attractions of living near the im- 
proved highways where one can enjoy 
the social and recreational advantages of 
modern transportation facilities. Another 
advantage to the front lands is better 
maintenance of soil fertility, for the cost 
of trucking fertilizer over dirt roads to 
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remote or hilly regions is much greater 
than that of transporting it over improved 
roads to the level or valley farms in the 
areas nearer the improved highways. 

An important result of the increased 
relative handicap of the remote farms is a 
decline in the value of land and a decrease 
in the farmer’s net income. The result 
is the increasing abandonment of farm 
property in the areas more remote from the 
automobile highways. 

The result of this development of auto- 
motive transportation has tended to dis- 
organize the whole agricultural economy. 
It has changed the nature and the location 
of the kind of farm that is abandoned by 
the farmer who gives up farming and 
moves to the city. Now in evaluating a 
farm, greater emphasis is placed on level- 
ness of topography and nearness to im- 
proved highways than on distance to city 
markets. Formerly a hill farm within 
eight or ten miles of the city, a farm oper- 
ated more largely by hand labor, may have 
been as valuable as a level valley farm 
fifty miles away. Now, if the more re- 
mote farm is near an improved road, its 
value may be greater, since it may be 
operated as a farm while the hill farm is 
abandoned. 

Another effect of the automobile is to 
change the character or type of man who 
abandons his farm and moves to the city. 
The automobile, which is now a necessity, 
since the hard-surfaced roads make trans- 
portation by horses and wagon expensive 
and dangerous, has tended to increase the 
over-head cost of agricultural production. 
It has also increased the out-put of prod- 
ucts per farmer, for it saves from one to 
two hours of time per day. This time 
saved means more work on the farm. And 
more work means an increase in farm in- 
come. Hence, the automobile causes an 
increase in revenue and an increase in 
expenses. This probably means a decrease 


in the net income of the average farmer. 
In the case of the farmer of exceptional 
foresight and initiative, the automobile 
as a productive instrument probably more 
than pays its cost. The cost of a car or 
truck is the same for all. Whether it pays 
from the economic point of view depends 
on the amount of time saved and the use 
to which the time saved is put. The 
greater value of time saved to the more 
efficient man probably enables him to 
make a profit or at least a normal return 
in his investment in a car. The efficient 
man can now take care of a larger farm, 
especially if in addition to his car and 
truck he is equipped with other equally 
efficient productive instruments. If his 
increased capital equipment and use of a 
larger amount of land are balanced by 
corresponding natural ability, mechanical 
aptitude, and vocational education there 
results a new combination of economic 
factors which mean a greater return to the 
more efficient or fortunate man. Hence, 
out of the dynamics of the new agrarian 
economy there is emerging a new ground 
of distinction between the successful and 
the unsuccessful farmer. The automobile 
in conjunction with other forms of agri- 
cultural machinery is changing the com- 
bination of personal qualities necessary 
for success. It has decreased the relative 
advantages of physical strength and 
dogged persistent industry. Like every 
other major invention it has furthered 
social differentiation. It has furthered 
the relative advantages of ability and edu- 
cation and the possession of capital. It 
has tended to make the farmer a mechanic, 
a business man, a speculator and a codpera- 
tor, rather than a mere rural worker. 
Old-fashioned, standardized farming may 
soon cease to be a refuge of the routineer. 

This accelerated social differentiation in 
the agricultural areas will probably mean 
increased rural migration. The great in- 
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crease in agricultural productivity of able 
men well equipped with capital, combined 
with the relatively constant demand for 
agricultural commodities, would mean 
that the food and raw materials supplied 
by the farms can be produced by a much 
smaller percentage of the population than 
is now engaged in agriculture. The less 
efficient farmers who cannot conform to 
the more exigent modern conditions, the 
hand-worker and the routineer, would 
tend to be displaced and would gravitate 
to the more routine operations of urban or 
suburban industry. 

The result of adjustment to this new 
condition of agriculture may be eugenic. 
Up to the present time it has been the be- 
lief of many sociologists that the stream 
of migrants from country to city contains 
a larger proportion of progressive, vigor- 
ous, intelligent individuals than exist 
among the remnant who remain on the 
farms. But under the new conditions 
brought about by machinery and the 
automobile there would seem to be eco- 
nomic opportunities for the super average 
man as well as a more wholesome social 
and natural environment in the country. 
Since there is a higher birthrate in the 
country than in the city and a lower death 
rate, although the farming population of 
the country may be between one-fourth 
and one-third, it is probable that nearly 
half of our future citizens will grow up 
in a rural or open-country environment. 
The better biological equipment reinforced 
by better environment may have a eugenic 
influence or at least check the recent tend- 
ency toward folk depletion that was con- 
sequent upon the need of fewer men upon 
the farms. 

As to the political effects of the auto- 
mobile as a means of individual transpor- 
tation in connection with other inventions 
that exert a parallel force, we can only 
speculate. The steam engine has made 


rural dwellers as supine and helpless po- 
litically as the urban proletariat. With 
the elimination of population congestion 
and isolation and the revival of commun- 
ity self-consciousness due to the reorgani- 
zation of both urban and rural people into 
groups of democratic proportions and 
closer economic relations, there may be a 
renaissance of interest in local govern- 
ment which would re-awaken the sense 
of responsibility of the individual voter. 
While frontier or Jacksonian democracy 
has been rendered archaic by the steam 
engine, there may develop a new form of 
democracy based on social and industrial 
coGperation like that which has evolved 
in Denmark. 

The possible effect of the automobile in 
elevating the level of political life may be 
explained in another way. As a labor- 
saving device and a productive instru- 
ment it has contributed to that over- 
production of agricultural commodities 
which together with a constant demand 
has resulted in a falling price. At the 
same time the automobile in increasing 
the social contacts of the farmer has dis- 
turbed his attitude of traditional resig- 
nation. In ceasing to be rural-minded he 
has adopted the urban standard of living. 
His increasing wants on a stationary or 
declining income results in discontent, and 
that issues in the farm bloc and the agra- 
rian revolt. But the immediate result of 
contacts with the outside world which 
stimulate discontent may lead in the end 
to independent and critical thought. This 
in connection with the more favorable 
environmental conditions, the growth of 
codperation and the fostering of educa- 
tion, may lead in the end to the evolution 
of that modicum of political intelligence 
which is necessary for a democracy in the 
modern world. Peradventure, the auto- 
mobile in connection with hydro-electric 
development, the radio, and other con- 
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tributions of science may condition an 
economic evolution that may be har- 
monized with traditional social, politi- 
cal, ethical and aesthetic values. 

If, however, political democracy, or 
the will and intelligence of the average 
man, should prove incapable of conform- 
ing to the standards of the modern world, 
if experience should destroy confidence in 
the potential intelligence and the economic 
self-interest of the mass of people as means 
to political and social control and lead us 
to look more to the socialization of a 
proportion of our more fortunate and suc- 
cessful men as the condition of a finer 
world order, the automobile may still 
be found in harmony with this trend. 
For, in promoting social differentiation, 
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magnifying the advantages of talent, and 
increasing the number and variety of eco- 
nomically fortunate and successful men, 
the technological revolution is affording 
a broader economic base for the process 
of socialization. At the same time it is 
improving the environment and condition 
of life of the mass. So, whether the 
people of the United States continue to 
pursue the purpose of Thomas Jefferson, or 
travel the broad highway to the same end 
as Assyria, Greece, Rome, and Carthage, 
or strike out into an uncharted domain of 
human experience in which vast material 
wealth is made to administer to human 
welfare, the modern motor car is one of the 
forces that make for an acceleration of the 
pace. 


J. KARPF, who was reappointed Chairman of the section on 
Sociology and Social Work of the American Sociological Society, an- 


nounces the program for the coming meetings of the section to be held in 
Chicago during Christmas week. Four papers will be presented: Some 
ConTRiBuTIONS OF SocioLoGy To Sociat Work by Earle E. Eubank of 
the University of Cincinnati; A SoctoLoGicaL ANALYsIs OF THE CONTENTS 
OF 2000 Soctat CasE RecorDs wiTH SpgciAL REFERENCE TO THE TREATMENT 
or Famity Discorp by E. R. Mowrer of Northwestern University; A 
Strupy or Soctat Case Work INTERVvIEws by Joanna C. Colcord of the Family 
Welfare Association of Minneapolis; A Sociotocicat Stupy or Paroe by 
Ernest W. Burgess of the University of Chicago. The program is planned 
as a continuation and elaboration of the papers presented and discussed 
last year. Each of these papers will be discussed by three or four promi- 
nent sociologists and social workers who are interested in the relationship 
between sociology and social work and in the application of scientific 
principles to social work. It is planned to print all the papers in an 
issue of Soctat Forces similar to that of June 1928. 
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EverypaY Prosiems or THE Everypay Cxaitp. By 
Douglas A. Thom. New York: D. Appleton and 


Company,1927. 350pp. 

Your Cuitp To-pay anp To-Morrow. By Sidonie 
Matzner Gruenberg. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1928. 255 pp. 

Livinc Wits Our Cuitpren. By Lillian M. Gil- 
breth. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 


1928. 309 pp. 

Coming of Age in Samoa is a book of 
extraordinary interest and value. Beauti- 
fully written, its literary excellency in- 
sures it a wide reading, but, for the 
sociologist, it has the added value of giv- 
ing the frankest and most detailed account 
of adolescent experience among primitive 
peoples that recent anthropology has pro- 
duced. Its content faithfully follows the 
promise of its title and deals with the 
village life of the South Sea people, but, 
from the point of view of the adolescent. 
Its central theme is the ease with which 
the girl in Samoa passes the adolescent 
experience which in our civilization be- 
comes such a prolific cause of conflict. 
The book answers the questions that often 
arise in the mind of the sociologist who 
deals with child life among primitive 
people. Details that authors seem usually 
to shy from are given with the definiteness 
and vividness which leaves the reader with 
a feeling that he has got below the surface 
of primitive culture. The sociologist also 
will turn from its pages with the belief 
that if modern culture is to make progress, 
it must unload a considerable amount of 
the burden that it now puts upon the 
growing child. This is the theme of the 
foreword written by Franz Boas and what 
he says invites a longer discussion of this 
preliminary review of the book. 

Sociologists concerned with family and 
childhood problems will welcome The 
Problem Child at Home which is the re- 
sult of family histories that have been 
gathered out of child clinic experiences. 
The clinic worker comes into the most inti- 
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mate understanding of concrete relation- 
ships between parents and children and 
the book attempts to gather and sift this 
material and put it in a form which will 
be of value to parents who have problems 
similar to those that appear in child clinic 
practice. The work is based upon some 
two hundred records which, with one ex- 
ception, have come from clinics that have 
been carried on during the five year period 
under the Commonwealth Fund Program 
for the prevention of delinquency. These 
clinics have been established in six of the 
larger American cities in accord with the 
policy of the Commonwealth Fund to 
develop child guidance clinics and visiting 
teacher service. Part I treats the emo- 
tional problems that arise out of parent 
and children relationships. In part II is 
given a discussion of the wrong ideas 
which bring about maladjustment of 
parents and children in their association. 
In part III are detailed case histories 
illustrating the various sorts of child- 
hood problems. The book is full of 
suggestions and material of value to 
the sociologist. Throughout, the book 
is impressive in its objectiveness and 
sympathy. 

Bruce's book is a product of a long fa- 
miliarity with the literature of psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry and an extensive 
experience in newspaper interpretation of 
the work of various scientists. It is, as 
one would expect, uneven in its practical 
value, built upon a better knowledge of 
the literature than of the concrete child. 
At times it draws too heavily from patho- 
logical experiences to be a good book for 
parents. The third chapter, ‘‘What Fear 
May Do,”’ is a good illustration of this. 
Scattered through the book are statements 
made with great positiveness that in view 
of present uncertainty and controversy do 
not justify the dogmatism; for example, 
the author, in his discussion of daydream- 
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ing, states (page 314) what is certainly 
mere opinion and at the present age of 
science cannot be causally determined. 
For the sociologist acquainted with the 
literature from which this book comes, it 
will not have much value. 

Psychological Care of Infant and Child is 
characteristically Watsonian. The pes- 
simistic dedication, the outcropping of 
emotional exaggeration as when the 
author questions whether there should 
be individual homes for children or 
whether children should know their own 
parents, and his insistence upon the be- 
havioristic interpretation as a finality of 
the science of psychology will doubtless 
repel some readers and irritate more. On 
the whole, however, these features are 
likely to be good advertising, creating 
unnecessary controversy which means ad- 
ditional sales. The judicial reader will 
put this all aside and judge the book on 
its merits. If he does this, he will recog- 
nize that it is one of the most useful books 
ever written for mothers. It is clear, in- 
teresting, practical, and constructive. On 
every page there is an expression of good 
sense which issues not from the writings 
of others or even his own experiments, 
invaluable as they are, but from observa- 
tion of children under various circum- 
stances. There is hardly a page of the 
book but that has good counsel which 
mothers may well heed. Chapter six, for 
example, ‘“What Shall I Tell My Child 
about Sex,’’ has a sanity and definiteness 
which makes it helpful to all mothers. 
The book has become one of our best 
sellers, and no lover of children will re- 
gret this fact, for only a stupid mother can 
possibly read it without profit. 

Particularly interesting to the sociolo- 
gist, on account of the background from 
which it comes, is Everyday Problems of 
the Everyday Child. Dr. Thom has had 
several years of experience as director of 
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one of the oldest and most successful habit 
clinics in this country. To him have 
come parents who have become conscious 
that their children were having difficulty 
and developing habits of harmful charac- 
ter. Many of these problems of children 
furnish data of great value to the student 
of social behavior, since their problems 
were of social origin and their bad habits 
the causes of various types of maladjust- 
ment. The book is replete with socio- 
logical material, gathered by this careful 
specialist from his clinic experience. Al- 
though the book is designed primarily for 
parents the sociologist will value it most 
for the material which it contains of 
special interest to him and the insight it 
gives in the practical working out of one 
of the best sociological undertakings now 
operating along lines of child study. 

Your Child To-day and To-morrow stands 
in contrast with Thom, but also comes 
from a wide practical experience. The 
author has had many years of contact with 
child study groups, and no one is better 
equipped to understand the mother’s point 
of view. It will, therefore, prove most 
useful to the sociologist interested pri- 
marily in family problems and it gives a 
penetrating description of the perplexities 
of childhood from the parent's viewpoint. 
This third edition of the book represents 
a complete recasting of the material to 
bring it into greater conformity with the 
advances that have been made in recent 
years in the practical application of psy- 
chology to the life of the child. How 
extensive this material is can be appre- 
ciated only by those who follow the ab- 
stracts of psychological literature. Mrs. 
Gruenberg has kept abreast with the more 
important development in the science of 
child life and shows great skill in adapting 
it to the needs of parents. 

The last book in the list also has special 
significance for the student of the family. 
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One of the most vexing questions with 
reference to the present American family 
is how parents can enter fellowship with 
their children in such a way as to be an 
inspiration without crushing the desir- 
able variations that need to come out of 
the life of youth if the family of the future 
is to prosper. The author has an unique 
preparation as an efficiency engineer for 
the organizing of home activities and also 
shows extraordinary skill in reducing her 


ideas of good management to the concrete 
duties of housekeeping. Unquestionably, 
the student of family at present is tempted 
to discount the significance of household 
routine, and, for that reason, Mrs. Gil- 
breth’s book deserves special emphasis as 
an indispensable volume for reference in 
courses on the family. Her material is 
developed under the three general titles 
of planning, performing, and evaluating 
home life. 


POPULAR SCIENCE FOR INTELLECTUALS 


FRANK H. HANKINS 


INTELLIGENCE AND Mentat Growtn. By C, A. 
Claremont. Science anpd History. A New 
View or History. By A. L. Rowse. Emercent 
EvoLuTION AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIETIES. 
By William M. Wheeler. Cutrure: Tue Dirrv- 
sion Controversy. By G. Elliott Smith, Bronis- 
law Malinowski, Herbert J. Spinden, and Alex. 
Goldenweiser. New York: W. W. Norton Co. 
1927. 120 pp., 87 pp., 80 pp., and 106 pp. $1.00 
each. 


This series of small but meaty volumes 
falls between the contributions of the 
specialist writing for the specialist and 
the mere popularizer writing for the great 
public. Some of its numbers are not with- 
out interest to the specialist, but they all 
make an appeal to students specializing 
in neighboring fields. Professor Wheeler's 
study of emergent evolution may not ap- 
peal to the philosophers, but sociologists 
and philosophically-minded historians 
will find it suggestive. The above study 
of culture contains nothing new to readers 
of professional anthropological literature, 
but all other social scientists will surely 
find it worth while. 

The work by Claremont is a moderately 
interesting essay based on the proposition 
that “‘intelligence is the power to become 


aware of the necessity of certain causal 
relationships.’’ Incidentally some valu- 
able things are said about mental tests and 
instincts, and warm tribute paid to the 
non-academic method of Freud, Fabre, 
and Montessori. 

Science and History, by a lecturer in mod- 
ern history at Oxford, is in support of 
what we are familiar with as ‘‘the new 
history.’ While it purports to give ‘‘a 
new view of history,’’ there will be little 
new in it for sociologists. It is far less 
vigorous in intellectual tone than the 
writings of Teggart, and less readable and 
less suggestive than those of Robinson or 
Barnes. It says nothing about science but 
much about literature as an expression of 
the dominant social forces of an age. 

It is becoming steadily clearer that the 
principle of scientific causation must be 
reconciled to the creative aspect of the 
evolutionary processes. To this end the 
idea of emergent evolution now holds a 
large place in philosophical discussions. 
Sociologists have been familiar with the 
doctrine since Lester F. Ward's Pure Sociol- 
ogy developed the ideas of “‘creative syn- 
thesis’ and ‘‘sympodial development.”’ 
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Wheeler's discussion serves to raise moot 
questions and to suggest further reading 
lists. It fails to grapple effectively with 
the paradox involved in a reconciliation 
of the thesis that ‘‘a whole is greater than 
the sum of its parts’’ with the thesis that 
every phenomenon -is wholly a result of 
its antecedents. If scientific determinism 
is sound, how can the processes of nature 
be constantly creating something new? 
Then one wonders why Professor Wheeler 
should fall so hard for the idea that the 
emergence of man’s forebrain will result 
in his ultimate distinction. His reason- 
ing here is that man has been able to 
build a highly integrated society in con- 
sequence of his brain power; but as a social 
creature he tends to lose his capacity for 
individual self preservation; he becomes 
more and more dependent on his group; 
Pithecanthropus would be more than a 
match for modern man; look at the way we 
are losing our teeth, eye-sight, hardihood, 
etc. One can make many answers to such 
a view. One of them is that, even if it 
be true that the enlarged fore-brain may 
be the cause of our ultimate distinction 
through physical atrophy, it has been the 
essential basis of all that is glorious and 
lofty in human achievement; better a few 


millenia of Homo sapiens than an infinity of 
Pithecanthropus. 

Of all the above books that on the cul- 
ture controversy will prove most worth 
while for sociologists. When G. Elliott 
Smith and his school set forth the amazing 
notion that all civilization originated in 
Egypt, they started a merry war among 
the anthropologists and archaeologists 
which will doubtless result in a consider- 
able clarification of both fact and theory. 
Smith's fellow contributors to this present 
discussion find no merit whatever in his 
statement of the case. Even to the non- 
specialist Smith’s statement seems to be a 
combination of romantic fervor, misrepre- 
sentation, and irrelevant asides. Mal- 
inowski’s discussion of the integral nature 
of culture, its service as the agency of 
group survival, and of the codperating 
rdéles of invention and diffusion is most 
excellent. Spinden takes up the pertinent 
issues of fact with scientific rigor and 
scholarly finish; he leaves little for Smith 
to stand on, even though one suspects that 
in certain cases he has overstated the 
matter. Goldenweiser gives a brief per- 
sonal reaction to the views of Smith and 
Malinowski marked with his usual 
acumen. 


INTEREST IN SOCIAL PROGRESS REVIVES 


L. L. BERNARD 


Soctat Procress. By Ulysses G. Weatherly. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1926. xviii + 388 
pp. $3.00. 

Sociat Procress: A TueoreticaL Survey AND 
Anatysis. By Joyce O. Hertzler. New York: 
The Century Co., 1928. xxi-+ 589pp. $4.00. 

Currure anD Sociat Procress. By Joseph Kirk 
Folsom. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1928. ix+ 558pp. $3.00. 

Cutrurat Evorution: A Srupy or Sociat Oricins 
AND Degvetopment. By Charles A. Ellwood. 
New York: The Century Co., 1927. xi-+ 267 pp. 
$2.50. 


Curtrurat Cuance. By F. Stuart Chapin. New 
York: The Century Co., 1928. xix + 448 pp. 

Soctat Factors iv Mepicat Procress. By Bernhard 
J. Stern. New York: Columbia University Press, 


1927. 136pp. $2.25. 

SHoutp We Bg Vaccinatep? By Bernhard J. Stern. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1927. v + 146 pp. 
$1.50. 

The theory of progress, like its grand- 
father, the philosophy of history, had 
fallen into disrepute, at the end of the last 
century, and only those who retained a 
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fondness for the latter discipline con- 
tinued to teach or write along the lines of 
the former. Even they were constantly 
reminded that progress was a metaphysical 
idea, and Bernard Moses, the autocrat of 
the social sciences at the University of 
California, gave up his course in Social 
Progress some years before he ceased teach- 
ing. Professor A. J. Todd, a California 
student, did much to revive interest in the 
subject with his Theories of Social Progress 
(1918), and perhaps the reaction with and 
against the war did more. Within the 
next few years considerable literature ap- 
peared on the subject. F. S. Marvin's 
Progress and History (1921) and J. B. 
Bury’s Idea of Progress (1920) were favor- 
able to the idea. Dean Inge’s famous 
essay and Robert Shafer’s Progress and 
Science (1922) were written from the point 
of view of classicism and scouted both 
the idea of progress and the growing em- 
phasis upon science. Even Park and Bur- 
gess (1920) appeared to hesitate whether 
to reject the concept as metaphysical or 
to transform it into a more tangible con- 
cept of control. 

The keynote of the new writers on social 
progress is uniformly one of emphasis upon 
scientific method and historic achieve- 
ment. Even the enemies of the idea at- 
tack it on the ground of the supposed in- 
competency of science to solve the prob- 
lems of life. Todd approached his theme 
from the standpoints of social psychology 
and cultural history, with a minimum of 
emphasis upon systematic criteria. Mar- 
vin took the historical viewpoint. 
Weatherly is interested primarily in a 
psychological and biological analysis, 
with frequent excursions into sociology, 
economics, history, and political science 
proper. Perhaps his is nearer a general 
systematic treatment than that of any 
other writer. Yet it is one of the least 
conventional and traditional. Weatherly 
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has an original way of looking at social 
phenomena and it is regrettable that he 
has not a larger literary output to his 
credit. In his volume he emphasizes con- 
ditions, attitudes, factors, pathology, and 
process and product especially. 

Hertzler’s Social Progress is, | think, the 
most outstanding contribution to the field 
yet made. It also approaches the system- 
atic in treatment. There is consider- 
able emphasis upon the history and present 
meaning of the concept, but he is primarily 
concerned with the agents and conditions 
of social progress. No other writer 
shows such marked evidence of having 
thoroughly combed the literature of the 
subject (which is not inconsiderable) and 
of having digested it thoroughly. But 
he has done much more. He is thoroughly 
familiar with recent developments in so- 
cial psychology and he brings these to 
bear with special felicity upon his treat- 
ment. He also handles the biological, 
economic, and ethical conditions well. 
In this volume Professor Hertzler fulfills 
admirably the promise of his History of 
Utopian Thought. 

Folsom's volume is much less thorough, 
but is highly readable and suggestive. 
He also emphasizes strongly the condi- 
tions of progress and draws his data from 
social psychology, economics, biology, 
and even philosophy—not merely culture 
history, as the title might suggest. Yet 
his treatment is scarcely systematic, al- 
though eminently teachable. He has one 
of the most daring and telling arraign- 
ments of the traditional element in our 
culture known to the reviewer, certainly 
the strongest yet to appear in any text- 
book. Folsom also has read much, but I 
get the impression that he reads more 
superficially than does Hertzler, and he 
certainly is much less punctilious about 
giving to his sources credit for his ideas 
and materials. Therefore his volume will 
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appear to some to be more brilliant, and 
to others less profound. His treatment of 
objectives apparently has not been worked 
out with due care. His own statements 
frequently contradict it. Yet, because of 
the style and because the volume adopts 
the now fashionable cultural approach, I 
believe it will be popular. 

Ellwood and Chapin frankly adopt the 
culture history treatment. Indeed, they 
do not profess to be writing books on 
social progress. But so they are, in the 
new fashion of cultural development. But 
it is progress largely with the perspective 
in the past. Yet Ellwood especially fre- 
quently allows himself a peep through the 
pinhole of the curtain which divides the 
present from the future. Also, his numer- 
ous graphs, showing the curve of cultural 
evolution, project into the future as well 
as arise in the past. These curves per- 
haps come nearest to a suggestion of the 
old metaphysical inevitability of progress 
to be found in the recent literature in this 
field. Chapin has shown a lively sense of 
the present in calling his volume Cultural 
Change, but he also looks both into the 
past and the future. On the whole, he 
has brought excellently the recent con- 
tributions in the field of culture history, 
the psychology and sociology of inven- 
tion, and the history of industry and in- 
stitutions to bear upon his theme. He is 
particularly interested in the culture cycle 
and devotes one of his main divisions to 
the thesis that history does repeat itself 
—with variations. He has also done some 
good analysis of concrete and technical 
factors operative in the differentiating 
process in cultural change. This is, I 
think, Chapin’s most original work. 

Stern’s two volumes are excursions into 
the history of the applications of scientific 
theory to social control. In the Social 
Factors he reviews the whole field of the 
struggle between tradition and the newer 
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scientific technique in medical practice. 
In the other volume he concentrates on 
the controversy over vaccination. Stern 
is a careful investigator and a thorough 
student of the documents. Yet he has a 
most pleasing knack for seizing upon the 
essentials, almost the dramatic points, of 
the conflict and handling them calmly, 
without propagandistic overemphasis or 
distortion. It should also be said that he 
does not write either from the standpoint 
of history as such or from that of propa- 
ganda, but rather as a student of culture 
and social psychology. He always man- 
ages to keep before the reader the psycho- 
social background of the controversy and 
never allows him to forget that he is 
dealing with a conflict of cultures, not 
merely with historic items and details. 
It is this last fact that renders his treat- 
ment sociological. 


An Intropuction To THE Stupy or Society. By 
Frank Hamilton Hankins. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1928. xvi + 760 pp. 


One who has occasion to examine a fair 
proportion of the many elementary text 
books for the study and teaching of soci- 
ology which are appearing in print in 
recent years, inevitably forms the impres- 
sion that these text books tend to fall into 
classes. Thus one class would include 
those books which emphasize practical 
social problems; another class consists of 
those which have been strongly influenced 
by recent developments in psychology, 
psychiatry, and social psychology; and a 
third class consists of books which are 
intended to be used in the first college 
course in ‘“‘sociology,’’ but which rely 
heavily upon the materials provided by 
ethnology and culture history. Professor 
Hankins’ Introduction to the Study of Society 
is readily placed by the reader in the last- 
mentioned class. One is tempted to re- 
view it by contrasting it with another text 
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book which has recently been published 
and which emphasizes the processes of 
social interaction. For Hankins, soci- 
ology is the study of races and nationali- 
ties, of culture, and of social institutions. 
Social process is a concept which he ap- 
parently finds to be of little use for the 
purposes of elementary instruction. 
Opinions regarding the merits of these 
various approaches to the study of soci- 
ology will evidently continue to differ 
for some time to come. It is doubtless a 
good thing for the development of the 
science that different schemes of organiza- 
tion and presentation of its fundamental 
ideas should be tried out experimentally 
in the classroom by many instructors. 
Meanwhile it may be said without hesi- 
tation that Professor Hankins has pre- 
pared a good text book of its kind. The 
chapters are clear and readable, and the 
matter which the book places before the 
student seems calculated to provoke 
thought—which is as it should be. One 
feels that in certain passages the author 
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has resorted to rather specious arguments 
to “‘put over’’ interpretations which he 
personally happens to favor. The chapter 
entitled ‘‘Myth, Magic, Religion, and 
Science,’’ for example, might have been 
used to convey to the reader a quite differ- 
ent fundamental idea of the social nature 
and réle of religion, had the author chosen 
to take into account Miss Harrison's de- 
velopment of the Durkheim theory in 
Themis. 

If elementary sociology consists, es- 
sentially, of the orderly presentation of the 
data of culture history, this is an excellent 
text book for the study of the subject. 
If, on the other hand, sociology is con- 
cerned fundamentally with the processes 
of social interaction, and with the psycho- 
logical analysis of these processes, then 
Professor Hankins has done relatively 
little to ‘“‘introduce’’ the sophomore to 
the subject. 


Frorp N. Howsz. 


University of Virginia. 


SOME BOOKS ON FOLK SONGS 


GUY B. JOHNSON 


Tas American Soncsac. By Carl Sandburg. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. 495 pp. 
$7.50. 

Frontier Battaps. By Charles J. Finger. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927, 181 
Pp. $3.50. 

Sourn Carotina Batraps, Witn a Stupy oF THE 
TrapiTioNaL Batiap or Topary. By Reed Smith. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. 174 
Pp. $3.00. 

Taxas AND SourHWEsTERN Lorg. Publications of the 
Texas Folk-Lore Society, No. VI. Edited by 
J. Frank Dobie. Austin: Texas Folk-Lore Society, 
1927. 260pp. $2.50. 


The continual flow of literature on folk 
songs and folklore is evidence that the 
recent interest in such things is not a mere 


fad, but represents a steadily increasing 
amount of research and productivity in 
the folk field. The four volumes listed 
here are not all that have appeared during 
the past twelve months, and still others 
are coming. The reviewer is informed 
that Harvard University Press is publish- 
ing an outstanding book on Negro songs 
by Newman I. White, but at the time this 
review is being written, he has not had an 
Opportunity to see a copy. 

The American Songbag contains nearly 
300 songs, ballads, and ditties represent- 
ing the various sections of the nation. 
Here are American variants of the tradi- 
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tional English ballads, minstrel types, 
pioneer songs, hobo songs, jail songs, 
mountain songs, railroad songs, ‘‘shan- 
ties,’ bandit biographies, spirituals, and 
many other types. The music of each 
song, completely harmonized, is given, 
and typically Sandburgian notes serve to 
set off each number. 

As a composite collection of the best 
versions of practically all the outstanding 
songs which American folk have sung 
throughout their history, this book is by 
far the best thing that has ever been done. 
Its faults are mainly those which would 
be pointed out only by students of folk 
songs, namely, the rather impressionistic 
classification of the songs and the use of 
harmonizations which are not true to the 
simple harmonies of the common folk. 
Some of the musicians who contributed 
arrangements are highly trained and have 
composed various kinds of music, or have 
conducted symphonies, or have written 
technical treatises on music, and for these 
very reasons they probably know little 
about how folk songs are sung. At any 
rate it appears that sometimes in an effort 
to avoid simplicity they have spoiled the 
harmonizations of some of Sandburg’s 
songs. 

The American Songbag is a book for the 
home, for the music rack, and Carl Sand- 
burg may justly take pride in having done 
such a notable thing for the American 
people. Those who complain that 
America has produced nothing of value in 
a folk way should look at this book and 
take heart. 

Finger’s Frontier Ballads is something 
quite different—a whole volume devoted 
to one kind of song. The scope of the 
book, however, is not as limited as the 
title suggests. Indeed, in a sense, the 
thing has very little to do with frontier 
songs. It is a collection of songs sung by 
adventurous men—sailors, hoboes, out- 


laws, pirates, and hard-cases in general, 
and, naturally enough, the songs some- 
times have nothing to do with the fron- 
tier type of character. They include such 
antiques as Milk-White Steed, Young Char- 
lotte, The Female Smuggler, also various 
Negro ministrels, bar-room ballads, and 
the like, along with the frontier type. 

Mr. Finger has either led an almost un- 
believably adventurous life, or he is a 
mighty big prevaricator. He has been in 
shipwrecks, has fought Indians, has lived 
in Patagonia, Tierra del Fuega, and other 
such places, and had a personal acquaint- 
ance with many of the notorious charac- 
ters who used to thrive down in our South- 
west. Indeed, the meat in this fascinating 
book is found in the author’s comments 
and reminiscences, and one hopes that he 
will some day write his own biography in 
detail. 

In South Carolina Ballads, Professor Reed 
Smith, of the University of South Caro- 
lina, has made a first-rate contribution to 
the study of survivals of the traditional 
ballads in America. Taking South Caro- 
lina as his field, he has recovered one or 
more variants of each of fourteen tradi- 
tional ballads. The author quite cor- 
rectly emphasizes the importance of the 
tunes as integral parts of the ballads, and 
he has included as many of them as 
possible. 

The best part of the book is, in many 
respects, the series of essays comprising 
the first hundred pages. Here Professor 
Smith discusses, among other things, the 
question of communal composition in 
some detail. The question has long been 
a battleground for students of the ballad. 
The author considers it in theory and in 
actuality, coming to the well-grounded 
conclusion that there is very little com- 
munal transmission, but a continual re- 
molding of ballads through communal 
transmission. This part of the book also 
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contains discussions of corruptions aris- 
ing in the process of transmission, the 
ballad in literature, and a concrete study 
of the evolution of The Maid Freed From 
The Gallows during the last 500 years. 
An appendix, including a complete list to 
date of known ballads surviving in 
America, adds materially to the work. 
The book represents an enormous amount 
of careful research. It is done with dig- 
nity and restraint, yet with an ease of 
style and a sprinkling of human interest 
which make it an enjoyable companion 
for an hour or two. 

The Southwest, especially Texas, is a 
veritable mine of folklore. There are to 
be found remnants of Indian, Spanish, and 
Mexican culture imbedded in the general 
culture pattern. Texas is a patch-quilt 
made up of little bits of Virginia, Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and what- 
not, overlaid with a pattern which par- 
takes of Indian, Spanish, cowboy, and 
frontier characteristics. Texas is neither 
Southern nor Western. Like a new-born 
baby, it resembles only itself. Fortu- 
nately Texas has had for some years one of 
the most energetic folklore societies in 
the country. Under the leadership of 
J. Frank Dobie, Gates Thomas, and others, 
the society has made great progress in 
preserving the best of that inexhaustible 
body of lore which belongs to Texas. 

Texas and Southwestern Lore is the sixth 
publication of The Texas Folklore Society. 
Being a collection of varied contributions, 
it is difficult to describe in a brief review. 
It contains such papers as ‘‘Folk-Lore of 
the Texas-Mexican Vaquero,"’ “Tales and 
Rhymes of a Texas Household’ (a fifty- 
page summary of the remarkable store of 
English folk survivals found in one Texas 
family), ‘‘Nicknames in the Texas Oil 
Fields,’’ ‘‘Myths of the Tejas Indians,’ 
“Ballads and Songs of the Frontier Folk,"’ 
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‘Songs of The Open Range,’’ and several 
others. The volume is an excellent sample 
of regional folklore, but it is not provin- 
cial in its appeal, for it contains much that 
is rooted back in England and in our older 
States. 


Sex aND Repression 1n Savace Socizty. By Bronis- 
law Malinowski. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1927. xiv,-+285 pp. $3.50. 


In his Totem and Taboo, Freud advanced 
the thesis that the fountain head of all 
religion, law and morality was the Oedi- 
pus complex. To explain this he ad- 
vanced the hypothesis that, before culture 
began, man lived in a primal horde consist- 
ing of a single powerful male and his 
women and children, except his matured 
sons who had been forcibly ejected. Ona 
certain memorial occasion these sons com- 
bined and slew the father because of the 
hate they bore him for standing between 
them and the gratification of their sexual 
impulses. They also ate him to acquire 
his strength and authority, and thus in- 
itiated the totemic sacrament. But the 
sons also loved the father because of his 
protection in their infancy and childhood. 
No sooner, therefore, had they eaten him 
than they were smitten with a deep re- 
morse which led them to renounce the 
fruits of their parricide. In so doing they 
instituted the rules against incest. Totem- 
ism and exogamy thus became the first 
steps toward human culture. 

In the above work, Professor Malinow- 
ski subjects this Freudian construct to a 
searching logical and factual analysis. 
In the first two parts of the book, which 
were published several years ago, he shows 
that in Melanesian society, with its ma- 
trilineal descent, ignorance of paternity, 
the avunculate, and separation of brothers 
and sisters at an early age, the ‘‘family 
complex’’ (the psychological deposit of 
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the pattern of the family institution) is 
very different from what it is in our pa- 
trilineal society with its patria potestas. 

In the last two parts he first subjects 
the Freudian theory to internal criticism 
and then goes on to build up an alterna- 
tive theory of how man’s instinctive tend- 
encies are shaped by his cultural pat- 
terns, always with special reference to 
the resulting attitudes of parents and 
children towards each other. In the end 
he sustains many psychoanalytic concep- 
tions, but finds their basis not in some 
mysterious ‘“‘folk soul’’ or ‘‘collective 
mind,’’ but in the formation of habits 
and sentiments by the social medium 
working on an original instinctive base. 
He also concludes that matrilineal de- 
scent as found among the Melanesians pro- 
duces a smaller degree of mental malad- 
justment in attitudes of sons toward 
fathers than the patrilineal system, be- 
cause it splits the Oedipus complex. That 
is, the father is the son’s protector and in- 
dulgent mentor, while the uncle is the em- 
bodiment of compelling force and moral 
authority. 

Incidentally the author makes numerous 
penetrating observations on the central 
importance of the family as a social insti- 
tution and the basic cultural significance 
of the incest taboo. He does not, how- 
ever, write either clearly, convincingly 
or consistently regarding the parental in- 
stincts and their relations to culture. He 
has written, nevertheless, the most im- 
portant contribution yet made to sociolo- 
gical theory from the psychoanalytic 
viewpoint. 

Frank H. Hankins. 

Smith College. 


Tue Bexavior oF Prices, A Report or AN INVEsTIGA- 
TION. By Frederick C. Mills, of the Staff of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. 
New York: National Bureau of Economic Research 


Inc., 1927. 598 pp. $7.00. 
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This book contains the first four chap- 
ters of an elaborate investigation into 
price behavior which the National Bureau 
of Economic Research has been carrying 
on for several years and which in all prob- 
ability will require considerably more 
time for its completion. These four chap- 
ters represent an analysis of price relation- 
ships. As such they are a unified whole. 
Viewed, however, in the light of the larger 
scope of the entire investigation they 
represent only a finished portion. Their 
full value will be brought out only when 
the remaining portions of the investi- 
gation will have been placed before the 
public. In appraising this book, its na- 
ture as only a partial answer to a large 
question must be clearly kept in mind. 

If one were to forget this fact one would 
carry away the impression that this book 
is merely a collection—to be sure a col- 
lection of stupendous size—of innumerable 
statistical details. As a matter of fact 
statistical details make up the major por- 
tion of the volume. Viewed by them- 
selves they are apt to bewilder rather than 
to clarify. At best this first volume, 
taken by itself, should prove a helpful 
handbook, useful to business people who 
are willing and able to delve into the 
deepest mysteries of the price behavior of 
the particular commodity or group of 
commodities in which they are interested, 
and to research workers whose particular 
problem requires more than ordinary 
knowledge of the price behavior of specific 
commodities. 

The real value of the book will develop 
when the mass of evidence compiled in 
almost overwhelming array in this first 
volume will be properly marshalled, re- 
viewed, examined, and digested to prove 
or disprove certain economic laws which 
as yet can only be considered working 
hypotheses. Such a hypothesis underlies 
this first volume. It is contained in the 
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idea that ‘‘despite the apparent haphaz- 
ard variability of relationships, there. is in 
fact an orderly universe of prices, in which 
there prevail discoverable ‘laws.’ ”’ 

It is difficult to give a clear idea of the 
contents of such a book in a few sen- 
tences. The first chapter, entitled ‘‘Meas- 
urable Characteristics of Commodity 
Prices,’’ deals with the price behavior of 
some four hundred commodities, of which 
about one-half extend back to 1890. The 
degree of variability—both monthly and 
year to year,—frequency of price changes, 
timing, duration, and amplitude of price 
changes, the peculiar behavior of indi- 
vidual commodity prices during each stage 
of the business cycle, relative price flexi- 
bility and similar statistical price phe- 
nomena are treated in this chapter in great 
detail. The second chapter is devoted to 
regional differences of commodity prices 
and price behavior. The conclusion is 
reached ‘“‘that the United States cannot be 
treated as a single homogeneous market in 
a study of the structure of prices.’’ These 
two chapters represent the first part. 

The second part of the book deals in 
- detail with the behavior of prices in com- 
bination and with the inter-relations 
among the individual commodity prices. 
In this part special attention is paid to the 
problem of stability. It is found that up 
to the war a definite trend toward greater 
stability was noticeable and that the war 
brought a sharp check to this tendency. 

The four chapters are followed by a 
Statistical appendix covering twenty-seven 
tables on about 150 pages. A general 
index and a commodity index bring up the 
rear. Particularly the commodity index 
should prove valuable to those who wish 
to use the volume as a reference book. 

It is difficult definitely to appraise the 
work of a book of this nature. In the 
first place, as was said before, its value will 
depend upon the chapters which are still 
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to follow. Secondly, its usefulness de- 
pends to a large extent upon the ability 


of business people, economists, research 


workers, etc., to appreciate, thoroughly 
understand, and utilize all or part of the 
almost limitless wealth of statistical evi- 
dence which is frequently of a highly 
scientific nature. 

Thirdly, the question must be asked 
whether economic research lends itself 
to such specialization that one expert can 
prepare the statistical evidence, another, 
perhaps the historical, a third, the tech- 
nological evidence, etc. In other words, 
is it feasible to separate the statistical 
analysis of price behavior from ‘‘the all 
pervading heterogeneity of reality’’? Can 
you give a worth-while statistical ac- 
count of the price behavior of cotton—to 
choose just one single commodity at ran- 
dom out of the wide array treated in this 
volume—without constantly and organi- 
cally intertwining such a statistical ac- 
count with the story of the boll-weevil, 
with the account of the competitive strug- 
gle between rayon and cotton, or of jute 
and cotton, with the history of techno- 
logical developments of the textile indus- 
try, with a record of geographical shifts 
of supply and demand of cotton and of 
competitive fibers? This enumeration of 
pertinent factors which will have to be 
considered is by no means complete but 
it will suffice to illustrate our point. Or 
is it necessary to advance the economic 
study of a given price problem simultane- 
ously along the entire front? 

These queries are not to be considered as 
rhetorical questions, implying the re- 
viewer's derogatory criticism of this work. 
They are meant as bona fide questions 
which should be answered only after all 
issues involved have been duly considered. 


Ericu W. ZIMMERMANN. 


University of North Carolina. 
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Exements or Rurat Sociotocy. By Newell Leroy 
Sims. New York: Crowell, 1928. 697 pp. $3.75. 
In the development of a science a sys- 

tematic organization and reorganization 
of subject matter needs to be made from 
time to time. Teaching the subject neces- 
sitates this if no other factor is involved. 
For rural sociology, Professor Sims has 
done exactly the thing in his recently pub- 
lished textbook. The appearance of this 
volume in the midst of the varigated publi- 
cations in this field makes a distinct step 
forward. 

The author regards the groups in rural 
society as being the primary objects of his 
study, but at the same time he does not 
neglect the various socio-psychic condi- 
tions. The rural family is one such unit. 
It has numerous beliefs, traditions and 
standards which make of it a group. In- 
deed, the face-to-face groups in society 
appear to be paramount in Professor Sims’ 
thinking since special significance is given 
to the traditions regarding the home, the 
school, the church, and rural play and 
recreation. The elements of tradition and 
custom are part of the group, or they help 
make the group. 

Fundamental to these primary group- 
ings with their traditions are the material 
elements, farmers’ incomes and standards 
of living. The discussion of the economic 
aspects does not center about the problems 
of agriculture that have been shaking our 
social and political structures but upon 
the financial status of a large class of 
people which in turn must condition the 
rural groupings and traditions and the 
standards of living. 

Consideration of the structure of rural 
society is given attention. Thus, the com- 


munity in its historical aspects and as it 
exists today is treated. Also, functional 
secondary groups like the cooperatives 
are shown to be in their operations part of 
the methods involved in the processes of 
carrying on. 


The method of handling the subject of 
the modern community illustrates the 
strength of the author’s treatment of this 
material. The outstanding research pub- 
lications which are reports of work done 
in various sections of the country have 
been carefully scrutinized and their find- 
ings painstakingly compared. Thus a 
student studying this question for the first 
time could acquire a very good apprecia- 
tion of the structural aspects of rural 
life. 

Data for this book are drawn from many 
sources. The author shows a broad com- 
prehension of his field; he has manifested 
a unique ability in finding the heart of 
numerous research publications and pre- 
senting the findings in a masterly and 
commendable manner. 

It is clearly recognized by the author 
that sufficient information is not yet to 
be found upon which a purely scientific 
treatise can be written. 

However, he has taken what is at hand, 
and presented it with a definite scheme of 
organization comparable with methods 
used in textbooks of the natural sciences. 
Furthermore the whole approach is not 
from the abnormal and problematical but 
from the normal and natural. Problems 
are mentioned but they are regarded more 
as variations from the normal than as 
being specific difficulties within them- 
selves. Indeed here is a book that 
distinctly marks progress in the field of 
rural sociology. 

Bruce L. Metvin. 

Cornell University. 


Soctat Aspgcts or THE Business Crciz. By Dorothy 
Swaine Thomas. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 


1927. 217pp. $3.50. 


In this book Dr. Thomas has applied 
the Pearsonian correlation technique to 
the problem of measuring the degree of 
correspondence between fluctuations in the 
so-called business cycle and fluctuations 
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in various social phenomena including 
marriages, births, deaths, pauperism, alco- 
holism, crime and emigration. The 
statistical material used covers British ex- 
perience extending for the most part over 
a sixty year period from 1854-1913. 
Twenty-six individual series of social sta- 
tistics have been separately correlated 
with an index representing an average of 
fourteen economic series considered typi- 
cal of the movements of the British busi- 
ness cycle. Coefficients of correlation 
have been computed not only for the en- 
tire sixty year period under review but 
for each of three twenty year sub-periods. 
Altogether no less than three hundred and 
forty correlation coefficients have been 
worked out. 

Generally speaking the coefficients in- 
dicate that marriages, births, deaths, emi- 


gration, alcoholism, prostitution and 


crimes of violence against the person tend 
to increase in times of prosperity and 


diminish in times of depression, although 
this correspondence is in certain cases ex- 
ceedingly weak and is sometimes subject 
toa lag. On the other hand illegitimate 
births, suicides, pauperism and crimes 
against property tend to wane in a period 
of prosperity and to wax in the succeeding 
phase of depression, although this gen- 
eralization is also subject to qualifications. 

Every amateur statistician, who has 
attempted to compute merely one coeffi- 
cient of correlation and has thereby become 
conversant with the vast amount of ardu- 
ous and irksome labor connected with the 
process, will view this work of Miss 
Thomas with profound awe and admira- 
tion. As a purely statistical performance 
it merits high praise. But Miss Thomas 
is infinitely more than a good statistician. 
For a researcher she possesses to an unusual 
degree the knack of literary expression. 
The consequence is that her book is being 
widely read, widely quoted and in this 
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reviewer's humble opinion the significance 
of her coefficients are being widely mis- 
understood. 

Miss Thomas herself has rather en- 
couraged this misunderstanding. In her 
introduction she states that her problem 
is to discover in what spheres of social 
activity the business cycle shows its in- 
fluence and to measure the relative degree 
of this influence in each of the fields con- 
sidered. If this is really the problem Miss 
Thomas set out to tackle, her imposing 
array of correlation coefficients is singu- 
larly beside the point. Taken by them- 
selves, these coefficients merely show that 
there is some correspondence between 
fluctuations in certain series of statistics 
which she is pleased to call social and 
certain other series which she calls eco- 
nomic. Whether the economic series in- 
fluence the social series or vice versa 
whether the social series influence the 
economic series, whether the two sets of 
series interact upon each other or whether 
they are both influenced by a set of third 
factors, are questions upon which the cor- 
relation coefficients shed no light what- 
ever. 

Miss Thomas is careful to state that 
causality cannot be claimed merely on the 
basis of the coefficients of correlation. 
Nevertheless she adds: 

‘The business cycle is undoubtedly the 
fundamental factor in determining the 
fluctuations in many of the social phe- 
nomena through its concomitants in times 
of prosperity, of full employment, high 
wages, and increased effective consumers’ 
demand, and in times of depression, of 
widespread unemployment, lower wages, 
and lessened effective consumers’ de- 
mand.”’ 

This is merely the obiter dictum of Miss 
Thomas and, however plausible it may 
seem, readers of her book will be making 
a serious error in supposing that this the- 
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ory is at all supported by the author's 
admirable statistical analyses. 

That the business cycle is the funda- 
mental factor in determining fluctuations 
in social phenomena is by no means ob- 
vious as Miss Thomas appears to assume. 
The well known business statistician 
Roger Babson has voiced a theory of the 
business cycle which amounts to a virtual 
reversal of the hypothesis favored by Miss 
Thomas. In Mr. Babson’s opinion the 
general weakening of moral fibre which 
characterizes periods of prosperity is the 
effective cause of the subsequent period of 
economic depression. On the other hand 
the stern virtues engendered in the period 
of depression bring about, in due course, 
the subsequent business revival. Coeffi- 
cients of correlation lend themselves im- 
partially to the support of either view. 
In fact on the basis of the same data as 
those utilized by Miss Thomas, Mr. Bab- 
son might, if he were so minded, write a 
very convincing book on ‘‘Economic As- 
pacts of Social Cycles."’ 

Over-much ado should not, however, 
be made about what is merely an inci- 
dental and non-essential aspect of Miss 
Thomas’ study. The correspondences 
which exist between fluctuations in eco- 
nomic and social phenomena have been 
pointed out before. Miss Thomas, how- 
ever, has been the first to undertake in a 
systematic and comprehensive manner to 
measure quantitatively the exact degree 
of these co-variations. In this she has 
made a distinct contribution to the social 
sciences. 

Both sociologists and economists may 
gain much from a study of Miss Thomas’ 
book. It should teach them that the 
barriers which divide their respective 
sciences are after all artificial and aca- 
demic. It should emphasize anew a fact 
too easily forgotten, that all workers in 


the social science field are in the final 
analysis dealing with the same fundamen- 
tal thing, human behavior. Prices and 
statistics of production are just as much 
the result of human conduct as are statis- 
tics of marriage and divorce. Finally it 
should help them to remember that differ- 
ent aspects of human behavior, although 
they may profitably be isolated for pur- 
poses of study are nevertheless interrelated 
parts of a unified whole. Neither the 
economists nor the sociologists can hope 
to make much progress in their respective 
fields by scornfully ignoring the results of 
each other’s work. 
CiarENcCE Heer. 
University of North Carolina. 


Founpations or Sociat Lirz. By Henry Pratt Fair- 
child. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1927. 
vii + 287 pp. $2.75. 


In this little book Professor Fairchild 
has sought to supply the essential back- 
ground ‘‘for the pursuit of study in any 
and all of the departments of social sci- 
ence.’’ Written in a very clear, simple 
style, with a minimum of scientific techni- 
cality, it gives the briefest possible in- 
troduction to problems of human origins, 
the differentiation into races, the rédle of 
biological processes, man’s life in groups, 
and the possibilities of social control. In- 
cidentally questions of scientific law and 
method are touched upon, and fundamen- 
tal concepts defined. As is inevitable in 
a work of such scope and size many matters 
are treated all too briefly. This is not 
true of biological and racial questions 
which occupy the first four chapters, or 
nearly one half of the entire volume. 
Moreover, there are here a number of very 
excellent diagrams to illustrate the Men- 
delian theory. However, the diagram on 
page 75 to illustrate natural selection is of 
questionable validity. Selection does not 
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produce variates outside the original range 
of variation, unless aided by mutation; 
moreover, such a diagram would have to 
take account of the difference between 
pure (homozygous) and mixed (heterozy- 
gous) populations. Another question- 
able point is the confusion of genes and 
chromosomes in the statement: ‘‘In the 
female, accordingly, there are two sex 
genes and in the male one."’ (Page 106). 

In its very brief treatment of psychologi- 
cal questions, of types of economic or- 
ganization, of the cultural factors, of 
religion, and many other matters, this 
book illustrates the difficulty of writing 
an introductory book that will suit all 
tastes. Every teacher has his own ideas 
regading the relative importance of sub- 
ject matters and the order of the presenta- 
tion. It may be questioned, however, 
whether Professor Fairchild has not un- 
derestimated the quality of present-day 
college students. My own experience is 
that they are ready, even in the freshman 
year, for a more thoroughgoing treatment 
than that given in this book. 

Frank H. Hankins. 
Smith College. 


Pustic Recreation; A Stupy or Pars, PLayGrounns 
AND Orner Outpoor Recreation Faciuitiss. By 
Lee F. Hanmer in collaboration with Thomas 
Adams, Frederick W. Loede, Jr., Charles J. Storey 
and Frank B. Williams. New York: Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs, 1928. 256 pp. 


This is the fifth volume of the reports of 
the Regional Plan of New York, covering 
in its 256 pages of description, maps, il- 
lustrations, bibliographical references and 
statistical tables, a complete factual 
presentation of the problem of public 
provision of recreation in the ‘‘Region”’ 
of 5,528 square miles and about 10,000,000 
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people. In the metropolitan region pro- 
vision for recreation has become a matter 
primarily of space, and of comprehensive 
official and non-official city planning of 
space since the forces that establish indus- 
tries and pack apartments into every block 
are not to be relied upon to provide the 
community needs of more social and less 
commercial significance. The planning 
must involve, the report shows, not only 
a playground within a quarter of a mile 
from every home for the small children, 
but park and camping spaces within a 
radius of fifty miles. The existing facili- 
ties in parks, playgrounds, athletic fields, 
beaches, pools, etc., are analyzed with 
respect to their adequacy as worked out 
by comparison of population densities and 
amount of present provision, as well as 
portion of the population likely to use a 
given facility at one time. Standards are 
postulated of amount of space per indi- 
vidual necessary as a minimum reasonable 
unit and needs for future provision indi- 
cated with due regard to trends in popu- 
lation movement. Methods of acquiring 
land by the municipality and state are 
analyzed and evaluated and in an authori- 
tative survey the laws regarding land 
under water of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut are reviewed. Develop- 
ment of public recreation in the region is 
advocated particularly along the water 
front of which the city alone has 191 
miles, only 25 of which are parked, only 
434 of which are used for bathing beach, 
with another 24} under construction. 
Special studies of outstanding features of 
recreation complete a most thorough, ac- 
curate, clear and interesting analysis of 
the subject. 
Le Roy E. Bowman. 
Columbia University. 
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BOOK NOTES 


FRANK H. HANKINS 


Tue Ractat Evements or Evropgan History. By 
Hans Giinther. Translated by G. C. Wheeler. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, (no date). 
vi+279pp. $4.60. 


Giinther has now become the leading 
German apostle of Nordic race idealiza- 
tion. More than two-thirds of this work 
are given over to a reiteration of doctrines 
whose history I have traced and whose 
validity I have analyzed in The Racial 
Basis of Civilization. The remainder de- 
scribes other European races and gives 
something of their history. This portion 
is notable for the individualization of the 
East Baltic race, as well as the Dinaric 
(sometimes called the Danubian). It is 
a book not without merit, but its value as 
a contribution to what the author calls 
“racial science’’ is almost wholly de- 
stroyed by his attachment to Nordicism. 


A Survey or THe Soctat Structurs oF ENGLAND AND 
Wass as Intusrratep sy Statistics. By A. M. 
Carr-Saunders and D. C. Jones. London:Oxford 
University Press, 1927. 246 pp. 


Any one who has sought information 
regarding the wealth or population of 
England and Wales from innumerable 
British Blue Books will be glad to have this 
painstaking statistical digest. It repre- 
sents a prodigious amount of work and a 
vast literature. Its value is greatly in- 
creased by the reasoned comment, quali- 
fication and critical analysis which 
accompany the statistical exhibits. Its 
scope comprises many phases of popula- 
tion data—age, sex, marriage, growth, 
and distribution by housing, areas, indus- 
tries, occupations, social classes and asso- 
ciations—and such additional matters as 
national income and wealth, education, 
poverty, social relief (with an estimate of 
the wealth transferred from the rich to 


the poor) and crime. An attempt is made 
to answer the question whether the qual- 
ity of the population is being maintained, 
a negative conclusion being indicated. 
While the authors say that they do not 
intend this as a reference work, it is safe 
to say that it will be largely so used, and 
with many thanks. 


Tue Marapnysics or PracMatisM. By Sidney Hook, 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company, 
1927. 144pp. $2.00. 


A readable philosophical treatise, most 
of which will be of interest to sociologists 
with a penchant for abstruse thought. 
The final chapter, ‘On Human Freedom,” 
is an excellent statement of the determinis- 
tic view that freedom is a result of knowl- 
edge. 


IconociasTes oR THE Future or SHAKESPEARE. By 
Hubert Griffith. New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1928. 86pp. $1.00. 


A beautifully written plea for Shakes- 
peare as universal rather than Elizabethan. 
He decries the effort to give Shakespeare's 
plays the setting, costumes and accent of 
the period in which they were written. 
‘Playing his plays as though they were in 
very fact about our twentieth-century 
contemporaries is on the whole the sim- 
plest and truest way of doing them.” 


Tae Erements or Crime. By Boris Brasol. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1928. xvii + 


433 Pp. $5.00. 


The author of this study was for some 
years a prosecuting attorney in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. He shows a familiarity 
with the various theories of criminology, 
including the psychiatric, which, with 
his background of practical experience, 
gives his treatment a catholic and syn- 
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thetic breadth of great value. He treats 
crime as the result of a combination of 
morbid social conditions and psycho- 
physical abnormalities. 


Curva AND Forgicn Powsrs. By Sir Frederick 
Whyte. London: Oxford University Press, 1927. 
viii + 78 pp. $1.00. 


A memorandum prepared for the Con- 
ference on Pacific Relations at Honolulu, 
1927. Besides a brief historical sketch 
and an outline of British policy, it in- 
cludes in the appendices a number of im- 
portant documents. 


Putosopxy Topay. By Edward Leroy Schaub. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company, 
1928. x + 609 pp. $3.75. 


A collection of thirty essays by leading 
philosophers of this country, Canada, 
South Africa, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Denmark and Argentina. Many 
phases and varied viewpoints of philoso- 
phy are treated so that the book supplies a 
useful survey of the field. An index, mak- 
ing possible a ready comparison of views 
on most problems, would have quadrupled 
the value of the work for the general 
reader and for reference. 


Gatuio, or Tae Tyranny or Science. By J. W. N. 
Sullivan. New York; E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1928. §7pp. $1.00. 


A very ineffective statement of the view 
that the authority of science is greater than 
it ought to be, and that art expresses a 
more complete view of reality than does 
science. 


Tae InrerNationat Hanpsoox or Cartp Care AND 
Protection. Compiled by Edward Fuller. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1928. 
xii + 646 pp. $4.00. 


This is the third edition of what was 
previously called The International Year- 
book of Child Care and Protection published 
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in 1924 and 1925. Greatly enlarged, it 
includes not only a description of agen- 
cies, laws and activities throughout the 
world relating to child care, but several 
special articles of great value. More than 
120 pages are devoted to the United States, 
each state being treated separately. It is 
a valuable reference work. 


MartuematiscHe Bevétkerunostuzoriz. By E. 
Czuber. Leipzig: Teubner, 1923. xvi + 357 pp. 
Paper, 8.40 gm.; bound, 10.60 g.m. 


This is a work of first importance for 
the student specializing in population re- 
search. While confessedly founded on 
Knibbs’s Mathematical Theory of Population, 
it possesses individuality of both treat- 
ment and content. It is comprehensive 
in scope, treating not only population 
grouping as a whole, but distributions by 
age and sex, natality, sex differences, fer- 
tility and fecundity, sterility, and migra- 
tion. 


Asour Ovursgtves. By H. A. Overstreet. New 
¢ York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1927. 
300 pp. $3.00. 


A revealing presentation of the modern 
psychological view of human nature, exe- 
cuted with philosophic insight, broad hu- 
man sympathy, and mellow humor. It 
is not a book for the academic psycholo- 
gist, but for that wide intellectual public 
that prefers to absorb its science in rela- 
tively non-technical but literary form. 


Puysiotocy. By V. H. Mottram. New York: W. 
W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1928. ix +279 pp. 
$3.00. 


A relatively non-technical treatment of 
human physiology by the professor of that 
subject in the University of London. It 
is written from the standpoint of one 
interested in health and therapeutics 
rather than in bio-chemistry. 
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Soctan Currents 1N Japan. By Harry Emerson 
Wildes. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1927. ix+391pp. $3.00. 

A study of recent history and present 
trends in public opinion and governmental 
activity in Japan, with special emphasis 
upon the development of the press, its 
attitudes, its control, and its influence on 
the public. 

Apventures iv American Dreromacy. By Alfred 
L. P. Dennis. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1928. 537pp. $5.00. 

An authoritative, interestingly written 
history of American foreign relations dur- 
ing the decade which included the Span- 
ish-American War, the Alaskan boundary 
settlement, the Canal Treaties, the Boxer 
movement, the Russo-Japanese War, and 
numerous other matters. It is based on 
hitherto unpublished documents. 


Tae Srory or ArcuirecrurE IN America. By 
Thomas E. Tallmadge. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1927. x + 311 pp. 
$3.50. 

A history and critical appraisal of archi- 
tecture in this country from the colonial 
period to the present. The work is beau- 
tifully illustrated. 


L’Eranotocig pu Bencare. By Biren Bonnerjea. 
Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1927. 
xx +144 pp. 40 francs. 

A study of the social castes, customs, 
magical, religious, and medical beliefs and 
practices of the eighty million Bengalese. 
While based on documentary materials 
rather than field work, the author has 
equipped himself with an extensive back- 
ground of theoretical and scholarly ma- 
terials. Critics of Miss Mayo will find 
some interesting data here. 

Hinpvu Mysticism. By S. N. Dasgupta. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company, 1927. xx 
+168 pp. $2.00. 

This volume contains the Harris lec- 
tures delivered at Northwestern Univer- 


sity in 1926. They treat the development 
and nature of various types of Hindu 
mysticism, but with little critical com- 
ment. 


Strammerinc. By Isador H. Coriat. New York: 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company, 
1928. vii + 68 pp. 

A study of stammering from the psycho- 
analytical viewpoint. One's estimate of 
its value will depend upon the importance 
he attaches to its point of view. 


Gerrinc Wet anv Starinc Wexi. By John Potts, 
M.D. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 


1927. 223 pp. $2.00. 


A book written especially for tuberculo- 
sis patients and for nurses and doctors 
dealing with them. It treats symptoms, 
diagnosis, and regimen, in all their aspects, 
in simple, straightforward language. 


Pourrics AND RELIGION IN SIxTEENTH-CENTURY 
France. By F. C. Palm. Boston: Ginn and 
Company,1927. xi+299pp. $2.00. 


A historical study of the conflicts of 
Church and State, and of Protestants and 
Catholics in France, centering around the 
career of Henry of Montmorency-Dam- 
ville. 


Curnicat anp Asnormat Psycnorocy. By J. E. 
Wallace Wallin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany,1927. xxii + 649 pp. 


As one would expect from Professor 
Wallin’s previous writings this book, 
which bears the sub-title “‘A Textbook 
for Educators, Psychologists and Mental 
Hygiene Workers,’ is both thorough and 
comprehensive in treatment. Its view- 
point is that of one well trained in general 
psychology, together with extensive ex- 
perience in clinical and abnormal psychol- 
ogy in their practical aspects. It has, 
therefore, no pronounced psychological 
biases, while at the same time, unlike 
numerous other recent books in its field, 
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it gives weight to constitutional and 
hereditary factors in mental abnormality. 


Case Srupies iy Community OrcanizaTion. By 
Walter W. Petit. New York: The Century 
Company, 1928. xiv -+ 345 pp. $2.25. 


As the title implies, this work contains 
an intensive study of the actual organiza- 
tion of five diversified communities. One 
of them is a suburban area with a homo- 
geneous population, another a suburban 
area with sharply differentiated classes. 
A third is a rural county, a fourth is com- 
posed of large estates and a working class 
village, and the fifth is a residential sec- 
tion of a large city. It is a work of both 
practical and scientific interest. 


Ursanization. By John Giffin Thompson. New 
York: E, P. Dutton and Company, 1927. xiii + 
683 pp. $6.00. 


This work seems to the reviewer to be 
the first comprehensive and genuinely soci- 
ological treatment of the subject. It 
deals with the causes, nature and effects 
of urbanism in most comprehensive fash- 
ion, including ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern times, historical backgrounds, eco- 
nomic and psychological bases, and the 
effects of urbanization on economic, politi- 
cal, moral, religious, biological, and other 
aspects of social life. It is a work which 
ought to find extensive use in the now 
rapidly increasing courses in urban soci- 


ology. 


Tae Campus. By R. C. Angell. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1928. xii + 239 pp. 
$2.50. 


A series of essays on various aspects of 
undergraduate life in American colleges 
and universities of the present. Among 
other subjects, the home life, religion, and 
morale of American students are studied, 
besides the more definitely educational 
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problems of learning, athletics, recreation, 
self-support and extra-curricular activities. 


Hyrmen, or Tag Future or Marriacs. By Norman 
Haire. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1928. 78pp. $1.00. 


A brief but highly suggestive discussion 
of modern marital adjustment in the ad- 
vanced vein. While insisting that the 
young must be more carefully instructed 
and more fully protected than at present, 
he reaches the conclusion that ‘‘so long 
as the sexual rights of others are not 
interfered with, and no undesirable chil- 
dren result, the sexual relations of two 
mutually consenting adults will (in the 
future) probably be considered the private 
concern of the two individuals involved."’ 


Sypmuuis. By Henry H. Hazen. St. Louis: The 
C. V. Mosby Company, 1928. 643 pp. $10.00. 
Gonococcat INFecTION IN THE Mag. By A. L. 

Wolbarst. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 


1927. 237Pp- $5.50. 


While these books are written primarily 
for the medical practitioner, and contain 
full discussion of symptoms, diagnosis 
and treatment, they are not without in- 
terest to the social worker and social 
scientist. The authors differ somewhat 
in their discussion of prevention. Dr. 
Hazen deplores the sale of the personal 
prophylactic packet; Dr. Wolbarst advo- 
cates the more extensive use of such pack- 
ets. It has frequently been asserted that a 
vigorous campaign of segregation of indi- 
viduals suffering from a venereal disease, 
as is in the case of scarlet fever patients, 
would almost completely eliminate them 
in short order. Dr. Wolbarst points out 
that, since no community will support 
such a policy, much the same result could 
be achieved by universal understanding of 
the value of the personal packet on the 
part of the general public. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


Crry Pranninc ror Grrus. By Henrietta Additon. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1928. 
1sopp. $1.25. 

“J. T., Jn.,"’ Tae Broorapay or an ArricaN Monkey. 
By Delia J. Akeley. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1928. 252 pp. $2.25. 

A Lantern in Her Hanpv. By Bess Streeter Aldrich. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company, 1928. 307 
pp. $2.00. 

BaNKING STANDARDS UNDER THE FEDERAL REsERvVE 
System. Published for the Bureau of Business 
Research, Northwestern University, Horace Secrist, 
Director. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company, 1928. 
420 pp. $7.50. 

Tae American Party Battis. By Charles A. 
Beard. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1928. 150 pp. $1.50. 

Tue Brus Boox or Favortre Soncs. By John W. 
Beattie and others. (The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs and the Gray Book of Favorite Songs com- 
bined with a Supplement.) Chicago: Hall & 
McCreary Company, 1928. 254 pp. 75 cents. 

CrviuizaTion. By Clive Bell. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 1928. 264pp. $2.50. 

Seven Days Wuiprinc. By John Biggs, Jr. New 
York: Scribner's, 1928. 219pp. $2.00. 

Tse Work or Vitrrevo Pareto. By G. H. Bousquet. 
Hanover, New Hampshire: The Sociological Press, 
1928. 48 pp. 

Tue Bunxnouse Man. (A study of work and play in 
the camps of Canada. 1903-1914). By Edmund 
W. Bradwin. New York: Columbia University, 
1928. 306 pp. $5.00. 

ParROLE AND THE INDETERMINATE SENTENCE. By 
Andrew A. Bruce (and others). State of Illinois, 
1928. 277 pp. 

Sovier Russia in THE Second Dscapg. (A Joint 
Survey by the Technical Staff of the First American 
Trade Union Delegation.) Edited by Stuart 
Chase, Robert Dunn and Rexford Guy Tugwell. 
New York: The John Day Company, 1928., 374 
PP. $4.00. 

Hitttor mm THe Rain. By James Saxon Childers. 
New York: Appleton, 1928. 305. pp. $2.00. 

A Ssort History or THE Britise Worxinc-Crass 
Movement. By G. D. H. Cole. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1927. 211 pp. $4.50. 

Scnoot aNnp Society 1n Caicaco. By George S 
Counts. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1928. 367 pp. 

Economics: PrincipLes AND INTERPRETATION. By 


Roy Emerson Curtis. Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Company, 1928. 879pp. $4.50. 

FuNDAMENTALS OF Osjgctive Psycnotocy. By John 
Frederick Dashiell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1928. 588 pp. $3.00. 

Tae War Dests. (An American view.) By Philip 
Dexter and John Hunter Sedgwick. New York: 
Macmillan, 1928. 173 pp. $1.50. 

Tags Lapy oF Sramviess Rament. By Mathilde 
Eiker. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc., 1928. 340 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Pracmatic Revort 1n Potrtics. By W. Y. 
Elliott. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1928. $40pp. 

A Srupent’s Dictionary oF Psycnotocicat Terms. 
By Horace B. English. Yellow Springs, Ohio: 
The Antioch Press, 1928. 77 pp. 

Tag Activity Scnoot. By Adolph Ferriere (Trans- 
lated by F. Dean More and F. C. Wooton). New 
York: The John Day Company, 1928. 339 pp. 
$4.00. 

Tae Risk or THE Common Man, 1830-1850. By 
Carl Russell Fish. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 
391 pp. $4.00. 

Tue Roap to Prenty. By William T. Foster and 
Waddill Catchings. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1928. 229 pp. 

Rurat Sociorocicat Researcn IN THE Untrep States 
—A Soctan Scrence Reszarch Monocraps. By 
C. J. Galpin, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin; Dwight 
Sanderson, Cornell University; and Carl. C. Taylor, 
North Carolina State Agricultural College. (Mim- 
eographed), 1928. 114 pp. 

History or American Pouiticat Tuoucat. By 
Raymond G. Gettell. New York: The Century 
Co., 1928. 633 pp. $4.00. 

AmemricaN MarriaGE AND Famity RELATIONSHIPS. 
By Ernest Rutherford Groves and William Fielding 
Ogburn. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1928. 497pp. $4.50; students’ ed., $3.60. 

Tse Nationat Instrtuts or Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. 
By Luther Gulick. New York: The National 
Institute of Public Administration, 1928. 106 pp. 

Tue Constitution or THE Unirep Srarss. By 
Bertha Moser Haines and Charles Grove Haines. 
New York: F.S. Crofts & Company, 1928. 326pp. 
$2.00. 

Tue Battoon Buster. (Life and adventures of 
Frank Luke.) By Norman S. Hall. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran,1928. 191 pp. $2.00. 
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Pustic AND Private Wexrarz, Roanoke, Vircinia. 
By Frank William Hoffer. Roanoke, Virginia: 
The Roanoke City Planning and Zoning Commis- 
sions, The Roanoke Community Fund, and the 
Roanoke Chamber of Commerce, 1928. 142 pp. 

Arrrrupe Testinc. By Clark L. Hull. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1928. 
$35 PP- $2.68. 

Exrra-Ciassroom Activitizs. By RiverdaH. Jordan. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1928. 
302 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Psycnotocy or Reticion. By Charles Conant 
Josey. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1927. 362 pp. $2.50. 

Prostem Economics. By Dexter M. Keezer, Addison 
T. Cutler, and Frank R. Garfield. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1928. 719pp. $3.50. 

Micuican Hoserrat Hanpsoox. By Dorothy 
Ketcham. The Michigan Hospital Association, 
1928. 237 pp. 

Economic History or Evrops. By Melvin M. 
Knight (and others). Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1928. 813 pp. $4.50. 

Hanpsoox or Rurat Socrat Resources. Edited by 
Benson Y. Landis. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1928. 226 pp. $2.00. 

Inpivipuatity aND Epvucation. By Joseph A. 
Leighton. NewYork: D. Appleton and Company, 
1928. 204pp. $2.00. 

An Outing or American Fepgrat GovERNMENT. 
By Stuart Lewis. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1928. 224 pp. $1.65. 

Bryan, THE Great Commoner. By J. C. Long. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company, 1928. 421 
pp. $3.50. 

A Nors-Boox or Evropzan History. By S. H. 
McGrady. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1928. 230pp. $1.50. 

Onentat Excrusion. By R.D. McKenzie. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1928. 200 pp. 
$2.00. 

Tas New Exproration. By Benton MacKaye. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1928. 
235 Pp- $3.00. 

Tus Lancs orJusticz. By John MacArthur Maguire. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1928. 305 pp. $3.00. 

Cominc or Acs 1n Samoa. By Margaret Mead. 
New York: William Morrow & Company, 1928. 
297 pp. $3.00. 

Resipent OrigNTALS ON THE AMERICAN PaciFic 
Coast. By Eliot Grinnell Mears. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1928. 545 pp. 
$3.00. 
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Cartets, Comsinges AND Trusts 1n Post-War Ger- 
Many. By Rudolf K. Michels. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1928. 183 pp. 
$3.50. 

Witi1am Greoc, Facrory Master or tae Otp Sours. 
By Broadus Mitchell. Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1928. 331 pp. 
$3.00. 

Tus Emercence or Mopern America, 1865-1878. 
By Allen Nevins. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 
446 pp. $4.00. 

An Intropuction to Socrat Worx. By John 
O'Grady. New York: Century, 1928. 398 pp. 
$2.50. (CA Century Catholic College Text.) 

Tue Artor Wuaistitgr. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
New York: The Modern Library, 1928. 202 pp. 
95 cents. 

A Tueory or THE Lasor Movement. By Selig 
Perlman. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1928. 321 pp. 

Pray Argas, Toetr Desicn anp Equipment. By 
Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1928. 
206 pp. $2.00. 

Lasoratory Manuat anv Exercises 1nv Rurat 
Community Prostems. By S. C. Ratcliffe and 
L. W. Hacker. Normal, Illinois: McKnight & 
McKnight, Publishers, 1928. 144 pp. 

Tue Revation oF THE INDIVIDUAL TO THE COMMUNITY. 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, 
Vol. XXII. Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1928. 353pp. $2.00. 

Famity Lirg To-pay. Edited by Margaret E. Rich. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928. 244 
pp. $2.50. 

Enocianp, A History or British Procress FROM THB 
Earty Acgs To THE Presenr Dar. By Cyril E. 
Robinson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1928. 892pp. $5.00. 

Tus Rocxeretter Founpation ANNuAL REPorT FOR 
1927: The Rockefeller Foundation, 61 Broadway, 
New York. 

Tae Science or Brotocy. By George G. Scott. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1925. 
617 pp. 

Tas Srammertnc Century. By Gilbert Seldes. 
New York: The John Day Company, 1928. 414 
pp. $5.00. 

Tue Essentiats or Eastern Pattosopxy. By Prabhu 
Dutt Shastri. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1928. roqgpp. $1.60. 

Tue InTEtuiGENT Woman's Guipe To SoctaLisM AND 
CaprratisM. By Bernard Shaw. New York: Bren- 


tano, 1928. 495 pp. 
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Wace Arsrrration: Selected Cases, 1920-1924. By 
George Soule. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1928. 298 pp. $2.00. 

Sratistiscugs Janrsucn FUR DEN Freistaat Prevssen. 
Berlin: Preussischen Statistischen Landesamt, 1928. 
368 pp. Vol. 24. 

Tae American Communtry 1n Action. By Jesse 
Frederick Steiner. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1928. 392 pp. $3.00; students’ ed., 
$2.40. 

Maw anv Civitization. By John Storck. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927. 449 
pp. $3.75. 

Bricnt Merat. By T. S. Stribling. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 
1928. 453pp. $2.50. 

Tae Reat Srruation my Russta. By Leon Trotsky. 
Tr. by Max Eastman. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1928. 364pp. $2.00. 


PUBLICITY NOTE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS REGARDING SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


Social workers who assume responsibility for 
determining administrative policy, community 
planning, and research programs will be inter- 
ested to know that a central clearing house for 
important new information is provided by the 
establishment of Social Science Abstracts. 

Some of the notable progress of discovery in 
chemistry has been facilitated by Chemical Ab- 
stracts. This service supplies chemists with 
abstracts of all important new work in every 
sub-division of chemistry. No matter where the 
discovery was made or in what language the first 
report of it was published, Chemical Abstracts 
gets track of it and prints an abstract. By reading 
Chemical abstracts the scientific worker can keep 
up to date and know for a certainty that he is not 
missing important new work. This service is 
now twenty years old. 

In the field of social effort something similar 
is needed. Social Science Abstracts has been 
established by the Social Science Research Council 
to meet this need. The first issue will appear in 
March, 1929. It is expected that 15,000 impor- 
tant articles in periodicals will be abstracted the 
first year, the second year books, monographs and 
serials will be covered. The average abstract will 
be about 150 words in length. The subscription 
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Soctat Work AND THE TratNniNe oF Sociat Worxzrs, 
By Sydnor H. Walker. Chapel Hill: The Univer. 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1928. 241 pp. $2.00, 

Lasor Manacement. By Gordon S. Watkins, 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company, 1928. 726 pp. 
$5.00. 

Tae First Americans, 1607-1690. By Thomas 
Jefferson Wertenbaker. New York: Macmillan, 
1927. 358pp. $4.00. 

American Necro Fotx-Sonos. By Newman I, 
White. Cambridge: Harvard University, 1928, 
s01 pp. $5.00. 

Tse Sout or Cumna. By Richard Wilhelm. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1928. 382 pp, 
$3.75. 

“Corton Negps Pickin’ '’—Caracteristic Necro 
Forex Dances. By Charles H. Williams. Norfolk, 
Virginia: The Guide Publishing Company, Incor- 
porated, 1928. 24pp. $1.50. 


rate is six dollars per annum including the annual 
index which will be elaborately cross-referenced. 
Editorial offices are located at 611 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 

The periodical literature of social work which is 
of high enough quality to meet certain tests of 
scholarship and scientific character common to 
all fields covered by Social Science Abstracts will 
be abstracted. Tuis social work material will be 
found under the heading ‘‘Social Adjustments and 
Social Agencies;’’ the sub-divisions provide for: 
Case Work with Individuals and Families; 
Community Work or Social Work with Groups; 
Community Planning and Administration; and 
Social Legislation. 

The entire service provided by Social Science 
Abstracts will attempt to cover the range of the 
seven fields of Cultural Anthropology, Economics, 
History, Human Geography, Political Science 
and Government, Sociology, and Statistics. The 
subject matter of social work will appear in the 
division on Sociology under the heading ‘‘Social 
Adjustments and Social Agencies."" Important 
contributions in all languages will be abstracted 
and printed in English. Arrangements are being 
made with European collaborators. 

F. Sruart Cuapin, Editor 


